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Tn.B> SMUGGI-EA 


CHAPTER I. 

|tT IS TW)n(Tcrfal what Improvements have taken place in clocks 
watches during the last half-century; how accurately the 

i jscapements are constructed, how delicately the springs are 
farmed, how easily the wheels move, and wlmt good time they 
Ifbep. After all, society is but a clock: a very complicated 
^iece,4i5f mechanism; and it, too, has undergone, in many 
jountries, the same improvements that have taken place in the 
little ticking machines that wo put in our pocke«ti, or those 
greater indicators of our progress towards eternity that we 
hang upon our walls. From the wooden clock, with its weight 
and catgut, to the exquisite chronometer which varies only by 
a. second or two iq the course of the year, what a vast advance! 
and between even a peri/d Which njany still living cap re- 
member, an4 that in which I now write, what a change ha^ 
iaken place in the machinery and organization of the land in 
^hich we dwell! 

In the tiipes which I am about to depict, though feudaly 
l^ges were gone, though no proud barons ruled the country 

I nd from castl^ and stronghold, though the tumultuous 
es of the great rebellion had also passed away, and 
tt in lAiff and bafidolicr no longer preached, or fought, or 
bed, or tjjrannised, under the name of law and liberty; 
ugh the tirrie^f the second pharles, and the second tlames, 
and Mary, and good (fueen Anne, falling collars, and 
a and plumes, amJ»flo:|ting wigs, anS broad-tailef}^ coats, 
'e all' gone, burned away into the great lumbep-room of 
past; still, de|r reader, there a deal of the 
)den clock* about the mechanism , of society. 

3rie of the parts in which rudeness of construction and 
jharseness of material were most apparent, was, in the customs 
vstem of the country, and in the impediments which it met 
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withu The escapement anything out fine. Nowaday® 
do thjngd delic|itely. If We wish to cheat the government) 
we forge Exchequer bills, or bribe landing-waiters 4ind super- 
visors, or cdiineOTsly insinuate to a superior ofTicer t'aat a 
thousand pounds is not too great a mark of latitude for 
enabling us to pocket twenty thousand at the expense of tho^ 
Customs. If we wish to cheat the public, there is "halk for 
our milk, grains of paradise for o'lr beer, sago and old rags 
lor our s^ar, lime for our linen, and devils* dust to cover flur 
backs Chemistry and elecu.oity, steam and galvanism, all 
lend their excellent aid to the cheat, the swindler, and the 
thief ; and if a man is inclined to keep himself within respect- 
able limits, and deceive himself and others at the same time, 
with perfect good faith and due decorum, are there not homceo- 
pathy, hydropathy, and mesmerism? * 

II the days I speak of, it was not so. There was a grander 
roughness and daringness about bdlh our rogues aud our 
theorists.# -None but a small villain would consent to be a 
swindler. We had more robbers than cheats ; and if a man 
chose to bo an impostor, it was with all the dignity and deci- 
sion of a Psalmanazor, or a bottle conjuror. (iunpo\Mler and 
lead were the only chemical agents employed ; a bludgeou was 
the animal magnetism /nost in vogue, and your senses and 
your person were attacked and knocked down uplm the open 
road without having the heels of either delicately tripped up- 
.by some one you did not see. 

Still this difference was more apparent in the system of 
smuggling than in anything else, and the whole plan, parti-; 
culars, course of action and resxlts were so f ompletely opposed 
to anything that is, or can be in the present day ; the scenes, 
the characters, the very localities have so* totally changed,, that 
it may be necessary to pause a moment before ^we go on td 
tell our tale, in oiflcr to give some sort of description of the 
state of the conn try ^bordering'on the sca-coast^ at the period 
to which I allude. 

Scarcely any one of the maritime con >ties was, in thofii 
days, without its gang smugglers ; for if Frgince was n()| 
oppo^te, Holland was not far off’; and if brandy was not ti| 
object, nor silk, nor wine, yet tea and cinnamon, and hollandi^j 
and various East India goods, were things duly estimated bj 
the British public, especially when they could bo obtained 
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withont the pftjnnent of Custoi^-hollee ^ues. Bnt besides the 
indacements to smuggling, which' the hjgh price, that those 
dues imposed npon ceitain articles, held out, It must be 
remembered that veiHoas other commodities w^ totally pro* 
hibited, and as un inevitable consequence, were desired add 
softgto fer more than any others. The nature of both tman 
ijpd ^man, from the time of Adam and Eve down to the 
present day, has always been fond of forbidden fruit; and^ 
mattered not a pin whether the goods were really better or 
worse, sp that they were p^ibited, men Vourd i‘idk their 
necks jp get them. The system of prevention also was very 
inefficient, and a few scattered Custom-h^se officers, aided 
by a cruiser here or there upon the co|ft, hhd an excellent 
, opportunity of getting their throats cut or their heads broken, 
or of making a decent livelihood by conniving at the <^rausac- 
tiorft they were sent down to stop, as the peculiar tcmp(d‘amcnt 
of each individual might render such operations pleasant to 
him. Thus, to use one of the smugglers’ own expressions, 
a roaring trade in contraband goods was going on along the 
whole British coast, with very little let or hindrance. 

As there are land-sharks and water-sharks, so were there 
thfn (and so aits there now) land-smugglers and water-smug- 
glers. The latter brought the objects of their commerce cither 
from foreign countries or from foreign vessels, and landed tUem 
on the coast; and a bold, daring, reckless body |£ men the^ 
were ; the former, in gangs, consisting frequently o^nany huu^ 
dreds, gqj^ally well mounted and armed, conveyed the com- 
modities so landed into the interior, and distributed them to 
others, whd retailed them hs occasion required. Nor were, 
these ^gentry one ;kvhit less fearless, enterprising, and lawless, 
than their brethren of the sea. 

We hawe not yet done, however, with all the ramifications 
of this vast ««vl magnificent league, for it extended itself, in 
tUe districts where it existed, to almost every class of society. 
Each trades man^^iig^cd or dealt in smuggled goods; each 
pul))*e-bouse vfm supported by j^mugglers, and gave them in 
return evary fa® ity possible ; each country gentleman on the 
coast dabbled a little in the interesting traffic; alm<Kt eveiy 
magistrate share<f in the proceeds or partook of the commodi- 
ties. Scarcely a house but had its place of concealment, which 
would accommodate cither kegs or%ales, .br human beings, as 
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llie case mi<rbt be; and many streets in sca-port towns hac 
private passai^es from one housi! to another, so that the gentle 
man inquired for the officers at No. 1, was often w;ilkin^' 
quietly out of*No, 20, while they were ^archwg for him in 
vfiin. Th(5 back of one street had always excellent means ot 
communication with the front of another, and the gard^^ns gst^ve 
exit to the country with as littlfe delay as possible. 

Of all counties, however, the most favoured by nature and 
157' art for tlie very pleasant and exciting sport of smuggling, 
%vas tlie comity of Kent; its'^HSograpliical position, its local 
features, its variety of coast, all alForded it the greatest ad- 
vantages, and the daring character of the natives on the shores 
of the Channei sure to turn those advantages to the pur- 
poses in question. ^Sussex, indeed, was not without its sliare 
of facilities, nor did the Sussex men fail to improve them ; but 
they iwere so much farther off from the opposite coast, <^hat 
the cornmci'cc, w^hicli wc may well call^fche regular trade, was 
at Hustings^ Rye, and Winchelsea, in no degree to be com- 
pared to that which was carried ou from the North Foreland 
to Romney Hoy. 

At one time the fine level of ‘‘The Marsh,” a dark night, 
and a fair wind, afforded a delightful 0 ]){) 0 rtu«ity for lanch^ug 
a cargo, and carrying it t;apidly into the interior; at another 
tin^e. Sandwich Flats and Peveiisey Ray presented ‘a harbour 
of refuge, ^d a place of repose to kegs innumerable and bales 
of great vme; at another period, the clifis round Folkestone 
and near the South Foreland saw spirits travelling up by 
paths ivhieh seemed inaccessible to mortal foot ; and at another, 
the wild and broken ground at the back of Siindgmte was tra- 
versed by long trains of horses, escorting or carrying every 
description of contraband articles. 

The interior of the country was not less favour^bk* to the 
traffic than the coastT: large masses of wood, numerous gentle- 
men’s parks, hills and dales tossed about in wild coufusiofi; 
roads, such as nothing but horses coulc’' tra^ '‘I, or men on foot, 
often constructed with felled trees or broad slhncs laid si'de by 
side; wide tracts of groun.^ partly copse jiartly moor, 
called iq that county minnisses,” and a long extent of the 
Weald of Kent, through wliich no highw'ay •xisted, and where 
such a thing as coach or carriage was never seen, offered the 
land smugglers opr jrtunitJfes of carrying on their transactions 



with' the degree of Bccrecy jnd saiety which no other county 
afforded. Their nuthbera, were so^great; tl^eir bolclness 
and violence so notorious, their powers of injuring or annoying 
so various, that ev^ those who took no part ill their operations 
were glad to connive at their proceedings, and at^times to'&id 
i% conq^aling their persons or their goods. Not l^ark,.iiot a 
woodi not a barn, did not at some period afford th^ a refuge 
Vhen pursued, or become a depository for their commodities, 
,and many a man, on visiting his stable or his cart- shed early 
in the morning, found it tet^nlted by anything ’but horses or 
wagti^ons. The churchyards were frequently crowded at night 
by other spirits than those of the dead, and uaL even the church 
was exempted from such visitations. 

None of the people of the county took notice of, or opposed 
these proceedings; the peasantry laughed at, or aided, and 
vopy often got a good day’s work, or, at all events, jug of 
genuine hollands fro A the friendly smugglers; the clerk and 
the sexton willingly aided and abetted, and opene4 the door of 
vault, or vestry, or church, for the reception of the passing 
goods; the clergyman shut his eyes if he saw tubs or st(>ne 
jars in his way; and it is remarkable what good brandy j)unch 
w^s gencrfdly to be found at the house of the village pastor. 
The magistrates of the county, wjien called upon to aid iu 
pursuit oS the smugglers, looked grave, and swore in constiydcs 
very slowly, despatched servants on horseback to wliat w^s 
going on, and ordered the steward or the butler ftV- 

sheep to thf^ teoexi,” an intimation that was not lost upon tEose 
for whom it was intended. The magistrates and officers of 
seaport towns were in geneml so deeply implicated in the trade 
thcmSjflves, that snuggling had a fairer chance than the law 
in any case that can e before them, and never was a more 
hopeless enterprise undertaken, in ordinary circumstances, tlian 
that of conjtfcting a smuggler, unless captured in flagranl 
dHict. 

. Were it only q’lif object to depict the habits and manners of 
these worthy pcrfplc, we might take any given part of the sea-' 
ward side^of tliat we chose Ibr particular description, for 
it was all thq same. No railroads had penetrated thiiough the 
country then, ho coast blockade was established^ even martcllo 
towers were unknown ; and in the general confederacy or un- 
derstanding which existed throughout thc'^ole of-tho coupty. 
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the ^Dund it nearly a uselq^s task to attempt to execute 

their duty. ^ Nevertl^less, as it* is a tale I liave to tell, not a 
picture to paint, I may as well dwell for a few raiuutes upon 
the scene of the^piiucipal adventures abou% to be related. A 
loifg range of hills, varying greatly in height and steepness, 
runs nearly^ #iOwn the centre of the county of Kent, throwing 
out spurs or buttresses in different directions, and somt^timei 
broad and beautiful valleys between. The origin or** 
base, if we may so call it, of this range, is the great Surrey, 
chain of hills;' not that it is perfJSEtiy connected with th^t chain, 
for in many places a separation is found, through which the 
Metlway, the Stonr, and several smaller rivers wind onward 
to the Thames dr the sea; but still the general connexion 
is sufficiently marked, and from Dover and Folkestone, by 
Chart, Lenham, Maidstone, and Westerhan, on the one side, 
and Bjftbam; Harbledown, and Rochester, on the other, «th 0 
road runs generally over a long line oftlevated ground, only 
dipping dowft here and there to visit some tpwn or city of im- 
portance, which has nested itself in one of the lateral valleys, 
or strayed out into the plain. 

On the northern side of the county, a considerable extent of 
flat ground extends along the bank and estuarj»of the Tharres 
from Greenwich to Sandwich and Deal. On the southern side, 
a sVll wider extent lies between the high land and the borders 
of Sussex. ^ This plain or valley, as pei haps it may be called, 
4«rmins!<^ca^‘the sea by the renowned flat of Romney ]\Iarsh. 
Farther up, somewhat narrowing as it goes, it tak^s*the name 
of the Weald jpf Kent, comprising some very rich laud and a 
number of small villages, with one or two toivns^of no very 
gi*eat importance. This Weald of Kent, k borden d allj along 
by the southern side of the hilly range we have mentioned ; but 
strange to say although a very level piece of groi*nd was to 
be had through tliis district, the high road perY^p^’sely pursued 
its way up and down tlw hills, by Lenham and Ciiaring, tiirit 
thought fit to descend to Ashford, and ^theift,'' once more make 
its way to Folkestone. Thijs a great part fcf the Weald of 
Kent was totally untravellod; and at one viipgc oC consider- 
able sizt^ which now hears ‘almost hourly the. panting and 
•creaming steam-engine whirled by, along its iron coarse, I 
have myself seen the whole population of the place turn out 
lo fce^jid the VFon#6rful phenomenon of a coach-and-four, the 
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first that was ever beheld ia|he plade. Close to the sea the 
hills are bare enough; but at no greats distance# inland, they 
become rich in wood, and the Weald, yrhether arable or pas- 
ture, or hop- garde* or orchard, is so divided ' into small fij}ds 
by numerous hedgerows of fine trees, and so diversified by 
jfetche* of wood- land," that, seen at a little distaifc^jip the hill 
— n9t high enough to view it like a map — it assumes, in the 
leafy season, almost thc*look of a forest partially cleared. 

Along the southern edge, ^then, of the hills we have men- 
tioned,^ and in the plainer* v^Iey that stretcKes ^way from 
tlierr feet, amongst the woods, and hedgerows, and villages, 
and parks which embellish that district, kartiaing generaliy in 
Kent, but sometimes trespassing a little^pon the fair county 
of Sussex, lies the scene of the tale which is to follow, at a 
period when the high calling, or vocation, of smuggling was 
in*its most palmy days. But ere I proceed to confluct the 
reader into the actuaf locality where the principal events hero 
recorded really took place, I must pause for an itistant in- the 
capital, to introduce hiui to one or two travelling companious. 


CHAPTER II. 

It was Ih the grey of the morning, and very grey, indeed, 
the morning was, with much more black thati white in the 
air, much more of night still remaining in the sky "thsi n of day 
appearing tin the east; when, from the old Golden Cross, 
Charing Cross, or rather from the low and narrow archway 
which, at that ♦ime, gave eifit from its yard into the opcu street, 
exaclJy opposite, the statue of King Charles, issued forth a 
vehicle which had no*, long lost the name of diligence, and 
assumed lliat of stage-coach. Do not let the reader (hdude 
himself intewthe belief that it was like the stage'^oach of his 
own* recollections in any other respect than in having four 
wheels, and twr.tioor?, and windows. Let not fancy conjure 
up before him ^’at sides of a bpgbt claret colour, and a neat 
boot as smootlSiand shining as f looking-glass, four bays, or 
browns, or greys, three parts blood, and a coachma*i5 the pink, 
of all propriety. Nothing of the kind was there. The vehi- 
cle was large and roomy, capable of containing within, at 
least, six travellers of large size* It m a SQmeirhat 
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Straggling manner upon* its almojst upright spnngg, and was 
elevated far ^boVe ai^ necessary pitch. The top was deco- 
rated with round iron rails on either side; and multitudinous 
were the packages collected upon the g^ace so enclosed; 
while a largfe cage-like instrument behind contained one or 
two tovellci^s, and a quantity of parcels. Tlie colour tof th^. 
sides was yellow; but the numerous inscriptions which «dicy 
bore in white characters left little of *the ground-work to be 
s^n; for the name of every place at whicii the coach :-to})ped, 
was there ^'riftcn for the conveiiltnce of travellers who might 
desire to visit any town upon the road ; so that each Side 
seemed more ^ topographical dictionary of 

the county of Kent iban anything else. Underneath the car- 
riage was a large wicker basket, or cradle, also filled with 
trunk-mails, and various other contrivances for holding the 
goods afad chattels of passengers; and the appearance of the 
whole was as lumbering and heavy as thkt of a hippofjotanius. 
The coachmnn mounted on the box was a very dilierent 
looking animal even from our friend Mr. Weller, though the 
inimitable portrait of tliat gentleman is now, alas, but a record 
of an extinct creature I However, as we have little to do 
with the driver of the coach, 1 shall not pause to give a long 
account of his dress or appearance, and, only noticing that 
the i'orses before him formed as rough and shambling a team 
oU -s <3ver were seen, shall proceed to speak of the tra- 
vellers \^‘ur*’Occupied the interior of the vehicle. 

Although, as we have seen, the coach v ould h|ve conve- 
niently contained six, it was now only tenanted by three 
person ;. The first, wlio had ent\3red at the »Goklcu Cross, 
Charing Cross, was a tall, thin, elderly ginitleman, uu;s.sed 
w ith scrupulous care and neatness. His linen and his neck- 
cloth w'crc as wdiite as snow, his shoes, his silk sto(j|kings, his 
coat, his waistcoat, and his breeches as black as^ic.l ; hat 
w^as in the form of a Baubury cake; the buckles in his siio(^b 
and at his knees, were large and respleiuk'ut ; and a gold- 
'headed cane was in his hand. To keep him tfoin the cold, he 
had provided himself with a<^arment which wcjfild eitjier serve 
for a cloak or a coat, as he might find agrc(?able, being exten- 
sive ^nongh for the former, and having sleeves to enable it to 
answer the purpose of the latter. His hair and' eyebrows 
weii^ as white fis ^Iven snow, but his eyes were still keen. 



quick, and lively. His colour was *bi.£cb7 Ins teeth were 
remarkably fine, and the expreyfeion of his couBtenanco was 
both intelii^jent and benevolent, though tSere was certain 
degree of quickness the turn of the eyes, which, together 
with a sudden contraction of the brow when anything annoyed 
himt «ad^ mobility of the lips, seemed to betoke» a rather 
hasty acid irascible spirit. 

• He liad not been in theicoach more than a minute and a- 
hjilf, but w^as beginning to look at a huge watch, which h,, 
drew from his fob, and to “pish” at the coachman for being 
a minttte behind his time, when he was joined by i^ o other 
travellers of a very difierent appearance and age from himself. 
Tlie one who entered first was a well msujS^'^wcrful man, 
who might be cither six-and-twenty or two-and-thirty. Ho 
could not well be younger than tlie first of those two terms, 
for had all the breadth and vigorous proportions of /ully- 
developed manhood. Me could not be well older than the 
latter, for not a trace of passing years, no wrinkle, jio furrow, 
no greyness of hair, no loss of any youthful grace was appa- 
rent. Although covered by a large rough coat, then commouiy 
called a wrap-rascal, of the coarsest niatcriuls and tlie riuh -t 
for®, there was^ something in his demeanour and his look 
which at once denoted the gentleman. His hat, too, his 
gloves, an(i his boots, which were the only other parts of his 
dress that the loojo coat we inontioned .‘ uif 'ivil to 1)9 
seen, were all not only good, but of the best qualriy.. Though* 
his e«mplcjiipn was dark, and his skin bronzed almosf'bo a 
mahogany colour by exposure to sun and wind, the features 
were all fineiaiKl^regnlai’, and the expression higti toned, but 
soraewjjat grave, anj even sad. He seated hirnaidf quietly ‘ 
in the corner of lift coach, with his back to the horses; and 
folding his |rms iqion his broad chest, gazed out of the win- 
dow with an^ibstraiUi'd look, though hb were turned 
ards a man with a lantern, 'who was handing something 
up to the coachman, the old geTitlcmau on the opposite 

Side had a full v^ew of his countenance; and seemed, by the 
gaze which^ he fi^ed upon it, to st®iy it attontivi'ly. 

The secoml^of the two gentlemen 1 liave mentioned entered 
immediately alder the lirst, and was about the same age, but’ 
broader in make, and not quite so tall. He wits dressed, in 
the height of the mode of that day; and tho^\gh ijot in uniforij?, 



bore abont 'iiim s^^eral^tracos of mllitaiy costume, which were, 
indeed, occasicftdly affected by the dapper shopmen of that 
period, when they Vode up Rotten Row or walked the Mali, * 
but which harmonized so well with his whole appearance and 
4emeanoUrr,* as to leave no doubt of their^being justly assumed. 
His featurp were not particularly good, but far fron^ ugly, hig 
complexfon fair, his hair strong and curly; and he woq^ld have 
passed for a rather handsome man, /ban otherwise, had not 
Jeep scar, as if from a sabre wound, traversed his right cheek 
and part of his upper lip. 1^3 aspect was gay, lively, and 
good-humoured, and yet there were some strong lines of thought 
about his brow, with a slightly sarcastic turn of the muscles 
round the his mouth and nostrils. On entering, he 

seated himself opposite the second traveller, but without 
speaking to him, so that the old gentleman who first tenanted 
the coach could not tell whether they came together oi^pot; 
and iiie moment after they had enteufd, the door was closed, 
the clerk of the inn looked at the way-bill, the coachman be- 
stowed two or three strokes of his heavy whip on the flanks 
of his dull cattle, aud the lumbering machine moved heavily 
out, and rolled away towards Westminster Bridge. 

The lights which were under the archway /lad enabled the 
travellers to see each other’s faces, but when once they bad 
got into the street, the thickness of the air, and the greyuesa 
of the dawn, rendered everything indistinct, except the few 
•scattered^giobe lamps which still remained blinking at the sides 
of the pavement. The old gentleman sunk back in^his coru<jr, 
wrapped his cloak about him for a nap, and was soon in the 
land of forgetfulness. His slumbers did not contii^ne very long, 
however; and when he woke up at the I^oompit Hill, he found 
the sky all rosy with the beams of the rising sun, the country 
air light and cheerful, and his two companions tal^ng togetiier 
in familiar tones.^ , After rousing hirnselfi and patting down 
the window, ho passed about five minutes eitfier in CQiite.ar 
plating the hedges by Vbe road-side, a/1 glittering in the morn- 
ing dew, or in considering the faces of his two fellow-traVellei Si 
and making up his mind iis* to their charac^rs aud qualities. 
'At the end of that time, as they had now ceased speaking, he 
said — ' 

“A beautiful day, gentlemen, I was sure it would be so 
WHen we set \uV^ 



The darker and the graver traveller made najeply, bat the 
Other smiled good-humoaredly, and inqmre(^ 

“May I ask by what you judged; for to me the morning 
acemed to promise anjpthing but fine weather?” 

“Two things, two things, my dear sir,” answered* the gen- 
tleman in<biacL “An old proverb and a bad almafio^ck.’’. 

“ Inflteed I” exclaimed the other. “ I should have thought 
if a very good almanack ifMt told me to a certainty what sort 
of weather it would be.” 

“ Ay, bpt how did it tell m^” rejoined the eldcily tfaveller, 
leaning his hand upon the gold head of his cane. “It de- 
clared we should have torrents of rain. Nw. j^r, the world 
is composed of a great mass of fools with ^ sm^ll portion of 
ijjBnsiblo men, who, like a little quantity of yeast iu a large 
quantity of dough, makes the dumpling not quite so bad as it 
might be* Of all the fools that I ever met with, ho^’v^ver, 
the worst are scientific fbols, for they apply themselves to tell 
all the other fools in the world that of which they themselves 
know nothing, or at all events very little, which is worse. I 
have examined carefully, in the course of a long life, how to 
deal with these gentry, and I find that if you believe the exact 
reverse of any information they give you, you will be right 
nine hundred and ninety-seven timf\s out of a thousand. I 
made a regular calculation of it some years ago: and although 
at first sight it would seem that the chances are equal, that 
these men should be right or wrong, I found the i'e^.ult .as I 
have stateci, ^nd have acted upon it ever since iu pertect 
security. If they trusted to mere guess work, the chances 
might, perha|f5, equal, but they make such laborious endea- 
vours tG^lead themsel\>es wrong, and so studiously avoid every- 
thing that could lead them right, that the proportion is vastly 
against then*” 

“ If such their course of proceeding, *the result will be 
naftirally as you say,” answered the gpntleman to whom he 
spoke; “but I should Ihink that, as the variations of the 
weather must proceed from natural causes constantly recurring, 
observation csdculation might awive at some certainty re- 
garding them.”, 

“ Hold the sea in tho hollow of your hand,” cried the old 
gentleman, impatiently; “ make the finite contairf the infinite; 
pat twenty thousand gallpns into a pint ajqd when yfm 
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have done al^at, then calci*late the causes that produce ram 
to-day aed ^d to-morrow, or sunsbiuo one day and clouds 
the next. Men «ay the same cause acting under the same 
circumstances will always produce thef^'same effect, good; I 
grant that, merely for the sake of argument. But I contend 
that the same effect may be produced by a thousan(P causes or 
more. A man knocks you down; yon fall: that’s tile effect 
produced by one cause ; but a fit if apoplexy may make you 
fall exactly in the same way. Then apply the cause at the 
other e;id ff you like, and trip '^our foot over a sto’te, or over 
some buuches of long grass that mischievous boys have tied 
across the down you come, just as if a quarrelsome 

companion hikd iSkpped you on the head. No, no, sir; the 
only way of ascertaining what the weather will be from one 
hoar to another is by a barometer. That’s not very sure, and 
the best I know of is a cow’s tail, or a piece of dried sea-Veed. 
But these men of science, they do ndtiiing but go out mare’s- 
nesting f?^ora morn lug till night, and a precious number of 
horses’ eggs they have found I” 

Thus commenced a conversation which lasted for some time, 
and in wljich the younger traveller seemed to find some amuse- 
ment, plainly perceiving, what the reader Has already disco- 
vered, that his elderly companion was an oddity. The other 
tenant of the coac!i made no observation, but refnaiued with 
his arras folded on his chest, sometimes looking out of thd 
window, sometimes gazing down at his own knee in deep 
thought. About ten miles from town, the coach passed some 
led horses, with the grooms who were conducting tin in; and, 
as is natural for young men, both tiie old gtntl^num'.s fellow- 
travellers put their heads to the windcAv. and examined the 
animals with a scrutinizing eye. 

“ Fine creatures, fine creatures, horses I” said the gentleman 
in black. 

“Those are very ^ne ones/' answiTiul riie ♦ nv^rorthe 
two young men; “ i think 1 ikamt' bcUer poiuLs aUcut 
any beast than that black charger.” 

“ Ay, sir; you are a judge of horse-flesh, I suppose?” re- 
joined^ the old gentleman ; “hut 1 w'U'^ speaking of li'>rses in 
the abstract. They arc noble creatures indeed ; and as mutters 
have bdlen Out in this world, I can’t help thinking that there 
•far a yery-bai arranffcment, and that those at the top of the 
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tree should bo a good way If ‘all crcajlares bad their 

rights, man would not bo the cock of the*\\"alk, as^e is now; 
a feeble, vain, self-sufficient, sensual molikey, who has no 
farther advantages vfver other apes than being able to' spei>k 
and cook his dinner.” 

I ask,” inquired the livelier of the two y(/ang fhen, 
‘‘whaiiis the gentlemanly beast yon would put over his head?” 

• “A great many, a great many,” replied the other. “ Dog? . 
torses, elc})hants, certainly; I think elephants. at. the -top. I 
am not sui*e how 1 would class lions and tigers, who decidedly 
have ^ne advantage over man, that of being stronger and 
nobler beasts of prey. Tie is only at the of the tribe 
and should be described by natiiralfsts as the largest, 
cunningest, and most gluttonous of baboons.” 

The gay traveller laughed aloud; and even his grave eora- 
panitn smiled, saying, drily, “■ On my life, I believe tiieio’s 
some truth in it!” 

Truth, sirl” exclaimed the old gentleman, “?t’s as true 
as we are living. How dare man compare himself to a dog? 
All animal with greater sagacity, stronger allectious, irdinitely 
more hootuir and honesty, a longer memory, and a truer heart, 
not be a»niari if J roiiKl bo a dog, I can assure you.” 
Miiny a man lea^ls the iile of a dog,” said the gay travel- 
ler. ring^nre 1 have, for the last five or six years.” 

If yon have led as hom^st a life, sir,” rejoined the old man, 
^‘you may be very jiroiid of it.” 

\\ hat th 4 ‘ qther would have answered cannot be told, for at 
that irniineiit the coach .stopped to change horses., w hich W'as 
an op(M'ation,'dn tliose (lays, occupying about a quarter of an 
hour. ai 4 j.l the whole |*arty got out and went into the little inn 
to obtain some breaCfast; for between London and Folkestone, 
wliich was tf» bo the ultimate resting-place of the vehicle, two 
Ikuhs and a li^f, upon the whole, w’erc con^Tied W’hh break- 
diuiier, tea, and siqiper. Thus a«y party of traveilera 
proceeding togetlier tliroughout the entire journey, had a much 
better d})]>ominity of becoming thoroughly acquainted wdth 
each oilior ^han many a man has 4)efore. marriage with the 
wife he takes tq his bosom. 

Though the conversation of the old gentleman was, as the 
reader has perceived, somewhat morose and ijfiisanthropical, he 
Showed himself very polite and courteous at the br^tikfast t^bU' 
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made the tea, carved the hamj and asked every man 5f he took 
cream and'sugar. What wonderful things little attentions are ; 
how they smooth down our asperities and soften us to one o ii other I 
The two younger gentlemen had looked ufloii their elderly com- 
panion merely as that curious compound which wc have 
before mentioned, an oddity; and which, like a pinch V)f stihiig 
snuff, stimulates us without being vgy pleasant; but iidW they 
began to think him a very nice old gentleman; and even trie 
graver of the pair conversed him almost cheerfiilly for the 
short s^ace of time their meal occupied. When cthey had 
finished, and paid the score, the whole party walked out to- 
gether to thertPt)Qt of the house, where they found a poor 
beggar-woman with a child in her arras. Each gave her 
something, but the elderly man stopped to inquire and 

the others walked up and down for a few minutes, till the 
coachman, wdio was making himself ^omfor table by thfe' ab- 
sorption of his breakfast, and the horses who were undergoing 
the opposite process in the application of their harness, at hiugth 
made their appearance. The two younger gentlemen turned 
their eyes from time to time, as they walked, to tlicir elderly 
friend, who seemed to be scolding the poor woman most vehe- 
mently. His keen black eyes sparkled, his brow contravk^rii, 
he spoke with great vohibility, and demonstrated somewhat 
Ifii’gcly with the forefinger of his right hand. What vvere 
their internal comments upon this conduct did not appear, Init 
both were a good deal suiqn’ised to see him, in the end, jmt his 
baud into his breeches pocket, draw forth a pio^e* of money; 
it was not silver, for it was yellow, and it was not copf)er, for 
it was too bright, and slip it <fiietly into the poor w(nnaids 
palm. He next gave a quiet, almost a* timid glance^ around, 
to see if any one were looking, and then stepped rapidly into 
the coach, as if be vrere ashamed of what he had<ionc. Dur- 
ing all this proceeding he had taken no notice •'^f his two com- 
panions, nor at all listened to what they were talking of;* mit 
as they entered the vehicle, while the horses were being qmt 
to, the one said to the other, I tliink yon had better do so, 
R great deal. It is as wAil to have the carte dik pays before 
one co^umences operations.” 

“ Well,” replied the other, “ yon take the lead, Edward. 
The wound is’ stib painful, though it is an old oiie.*’ 

What they were talking of their companion could not tell ; 
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but it eivcited, in some degree, curiosity ; and the manners 
of his two companions had, to say the 4'uth, plcs^sed him, 
though he was one of those men who, with very benevolent 
feelings at the bottonf are but little inclined to acknowkdge 
that they are well pleased with any thing or with tany body. 
,For*a moj^ient or two all parties w'ere silent; but the* cldcjly 
gentlenmn was the first to begin, saying in a more placable 
and'COiuj)limcntary tone than he was in general accustomed to 
use, “ I hope I am to have the pleasure of your society, gen- 
tlemen to the end of my journey.’’ 

“ I flither think we shall be yonr companions as far as you 
go,*’ replied the gayer of the two young men, “for w'e are 
wending down to the far, wild parts of Kent; aifd it is pro- 
bable you will not go beyond Folkestone, unless, indeed, you 
are about to cross the seas.” 

I,” exclaimed the old gentleman: “I have crossed 
the seas euough in my dtiy, and never intend to set my foot 
out of my own country again, till four stout fcllows^jarry me 
to the churchyard. No, no; you’ll journey beyond me, a long 
way, for I am only going to a little place called Harbourne, 
some distance on the Sussex side of Folkestone ; a place quite 
pj^ ^f the world,* with no bigger a towil near it than Craii- 
brook, and where we see the face of a^human creature above 
the rank of farmer, or a smuggler, about once in the year^ 
always excepting the parson of the parish.” 

“Then you turn off from Maidstone?’’ said the graver 
traveller, lociJkipg stedfastly in his face. 

“ No, I don’t,” replied the other. “ Never, my dear sir, 
come to conclu.siori^ where yoc^ don’t know the pibmises. I 
go, on tj^c contrary, tq Ashford, where I intend to sleep. I 
am there to be joined by a -worthy brother of mine, and then 
we rkurn togitthcr to Cranbrook. You are quite right, indeed, 
that my best aij(l straightest road would be^'-pstyou say, from 
MjfMstoiie; but we can’t always take the straightest road iu 
this. -world, though yoiing^men think tlley can, and old men 
ojxly loafii too late that they cannot.” 

“ I have good reason to know th^ fact,” said the gayer of, 
his two fellow-travellers; “I myself am going to th^ very! 
same part of tiie country you mention, but have to proceed still 
farther out of my way; for I must visit Hythe and Folkcstona 
first.” 
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“Indeed, indeed 1”* exclaimed their elderly friend. “Do 
you know any body in that part of Kent? Have jou ever 
been there before?” 

“Never,” replied the other; “nor Lave I 0 "^ or seen the 
persons i am going to see. What sort of a country is it?” 

“Bless the young man’s lifel” exclaimed the geiirlemaa in 
black, “does he expect me to give him a long pictaresque 
description of St. Augustine’s Latlie? If you wish to know 
my of)inioii of it, it is as wild and desolate a part of the world 
as the backwoods of America, ^id the people little better than 
American savages. You’ll find plenty of trees, a few villages, 
some farm-houses, one or two gentlemen’s stoats — they had 
better have called them stools — a stream or two, a number of 
hills and things of that kind; and your humble servant, v^ho 
would be very happy to see you, if you are not a smuggler, 
and are coming to that part of the country.” ‘ ' 

“ I sliall not fail to pay my respects to you,” replied the 
gentlema^' to whom he spoke; “but I must first know wdio I 
am to inquire for.” 

“ Pay your respect where it is due, my dear sir,” rejoined 
the other. “You can’t tell a w’hit whether T deserve any 
respect or not. You’ll find all that out Ijy-and bve. A^, 
what I am called, 1 qi;)uld give you half a dozen names. 
)Somc people call me the Bear, some people the Nabob, some 
the Misanthrope; but my real name — that which 1 am known 
by at the post-office — is ]\Ir. Zachary Croyland, brother of the 
man who has Ilarbourne House: a younger W'oihcr too, by 
God’s blessing, and a great blessing it is.” 

“ It is Iiicky when every man is pleased with his situation,” 
answered his young acquaintance. *1 Most elder ol)rothers 
thank God for making them such, and I have often liad cause 
to do the same.” 

“ It’s the geiuLCst misfortune that can hajv^'on to a man,” 
exclaimed the old gentleman, eagerly. “ AVhat are hder 
brothers, but people w ho are placed by fate in the most des- 
perate and difficult circumstances. Spoilt and indulged in 
their infancy, taught to be vain and idle and cfinceited from 
the cvadle, dejirived of every inducement to .the exertion of 
the mind, corrupted by having always their own way, sheltered 
from all the Ipendly bulfcts of the world, and left, like a pond 
in R graveKpit/to stagnate or evaporate without stirring. 
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Nine times out of ten, from mere^inanition, they fall into every 
sort of vice; forget that they have duties as»well as privileges, 
think that the slice of the world that has been given to them 
is entirely at their ovfi pleasure and disposal, spend their for- 
tunes, encumber their estates, bully their wives and their ser- 
vants, imj^lge their eldest son till he is just such a piece* of 
uiikneaded dough as themselves, kick out their younger sons 
inU' the world without a fatthing, and break their daughters’ 
hgarts by forcing them to marry men they hate. That’s what 
cider brothers are made for;^nd to be one, I say ttgaln, is 
the grc^itcst curse that can fall upon a man. But come, now I 
have told you my name, tell mo youi-s. That’s but a fair 
exchange you know, and no robbery, and I hJte going on 
calling people ‘ sir’ for ever.” 

“Quito a just demand,” replied the gentleman whom he 
addressed, “ and you shall immediately have the whole •par- 
ticulars. ]\Iy name is Wgby, a poor major in his majesty’s 
— regiment of dragoons, to whom the two serious misfortunes 
have happened of being born an eldest son, and having a 
baronetcy thrust upon him.” 

“Couldn’t be worse; couldn’t be worse I” replied the old 
^goj^einan, laughing. “And so you are Sir Edward Digbyl 
Oh, yes! I can tell you you are exp(;cted, and have been so 
tlie^e three ^eeks. The whole matter’s laid out for you 
every house in the country. You are to marry every unmar- 
ried woman in the hundred. The young men expect you to 
do nothing Ijut hunt foxes, course hares, and shoot partridges 
from morning to night ; and the old men have made up their 
minds that yo\\ sh{^ll drink pori^ claret, or madeira, as the case 
may be, Jroin night till morning. I pity you ; upon my life, I 
pity you I What bStweer love, and wine, and field sports, 
you’d have a loiserable time of it. Take care how you si)eak 
a single word to any single woman. Don’t -€¥en smile upon 
Arsit Barbara, or she’ll make you a low curtsey, and say, 
‘Yoji must ask my brother about the settlement, my dear 
Edward.’ Ila, ha, ha I” and he laughed a long, merry, 
hearty peal, that made the rumbljing vehicle echo again. 
Then putting* the gold-headed cane to his lips, he turnedla sly 
glance upon the other traveller, who was only moved ‘to a 
very faint smile by all the old gentleman’s merriment, askings 
“Does this gentleman come with you? Are yo\*to be n^ado 
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a marfcyr of too, sir?* Are*yott to be set running after foxes 
all day, like a ti^er on horseback, and to have sheep’s eyes 
cast at you all the evening, like a man in the pillory pelted 
with eggs? Are you bound to imbibe a butt of claret in 
three weeks? Poor young men I poor young menl My 
bowels. of compassion yearn towards yon.’’ „ 

“ I shall fortunately escape all such perils,” replied .he whom 
he had last addressed; have i&o invitation to that part of 
the country.” 

“Come; then, Til give you-one,” said the old gentleman; 
“if you like to come and stay a few days with an old bachelor, 
who will neither make you drunk nor make you foolish, I shall 
be glad to sio you.” 

“ I am not very likely to get drunk,” answered the other, 
“ as an old wound compels me to be a water drinker. Foolish 
encyigh 1 may be, and may have been; but I am sure tl;^t evil 
w'ould not be increased by freqoentCug your society, my dear 
sir,” 

“I don’t know; I don’t know, young gcntlcmau,” said Mr. 
Croyland; “every man has his follies, and I amongst the rest 
as goodly a bag- full as one could well desire. I Jut }H)u have 
not given me an answer; shall 1 see yoiw^ AVill } outcome 
with yoiir friend, and take up your abode at a siiiaic maiTs 
,house, while Sir Edward goes and charms the laijics ?■’' 

“ I cannot come with him, I am afraid,” replied the young 
gentleman, “for I must remain with the regiment some time; 
but I wdll willingly accept your invitation, and join him in a 
week or two.” 

“Oh! ^'ou’re in the same yeglment, arg vqu?” asked Mr. 
Croyland; “it’s not a whole regiment ^,of elder sons, I hope?” 

I “Oh, no!” answered the other; “I have the still greater 
misfortune of being an only son; and the greater one still, of 
being an orphans^’ 

“And may I know your style and dciiomination?’! K,ald 
Mr. Croyland. 

“Oh! Osborn, Osborn!” cried Sir Edward Dlgby, before 
his friend could speak. “Captain Osborn of the dra- 

goons.” 

“I will put that down in my note-book,”’ rejoined the old 
gentleman. “ The best friend I ever bad was named Osborn. 
Ke couldn’t>tbe :your father, though, for he had no children, 
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poor fellow f and was never |!nam'e(f, which was the only 
blessing Heaven ever granted him,' except»a goOd heart and a 
♦veil regulated mind. His sister married my old schoolfellow, 
Layton ; but that’s 4 bad story, and a sad story, -though now 
it’s an old story, too.’^ 

** lucked!” said Sir Edwafd Higby ; “Pm fond of old stories 
if the^ are good ones.” 

• lint T told you this Tfas a bad one, Sir Ned,” rejoined the 
Did gout lem an sharply; “and as my brother behaved veiy ill 
to poor l^ayton, the less we^ay of it the better.* ’'^he truth 
is,” he continued, for he was one of those who always refuse 
:o tell a story and tell it after all, ‘‘Layton was rector of a 
iviug wliioh was in my brother’s gift. Ho wa'!^ only to hold 
t, however, till my youngest nephew was of age to take it; 
iut when the boy died — as they both did sooner or later — 
Lwton held the living on, and thought it was his own, till 
)ne (lay there came a •quarrel between him and my brother, 
ind then Hobert bi*o light forward his letter promising to resign 
ivhen called upon, and drove him out. I wasn’t here, then; 
Dut I have heard all about it since, and a bad atfair it was. 
it should not have happened if I had been here, for Bob has 
jw^hrewd eye tft the nabob’s money, as well he may, seeing 
Oat bo’s — but that’s no business mine. If he chooses to 
Iribblo tbr^uigh his fortune, Heaven knows how, I’ve nothjpg 
;o do with it I The two poor girls will sutler,” 

“ What, your brother has two fair daughters then, has 
le?” demanded Sir Edward Digby. “I suppose it is under 
:he artillery of their glances I am first to pass; for, doubtless, 
.^ou know I am going to your brother’s.” 

“04?, yes, I kuo*v; I know all about it!” replied Mr. 
Jrpylaiid. “They tell mo everything as in duty bound; 
hat’s to S£^, everything they don’t wish to conceal. But 
dm consultcitliko an oracle upon all thingc^ unimportant; for 

that was kicked out with a sixpence into the wide world, 
las gj’own a wonderful great man since the sixpence has mul- 
1 plied itself. As to your having to pass under the artillery 
)f the girls,’ glances, however, you^ust take cai'e of yourself; 
or you might. stand a less dangerous fire, I can tell ygu, even, 
n a field of battle. But PH give you one warning for your 
afegunrd. You may make love to little Zara, as long as you 
ike; tliink of the fools calling her Zara I ^-Thqpgh.she’U 
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a pretty game of picqiiet witlftyou, you may chauco to win it; 
but you must not^'dangle after Edith, or you will burn your 
fingers. She’ll not have you, if you were twenty baronets, 
and twenty majors of dragoons into the Bargain. She has got 
some of the fancies of the old uncle about her, and is deter- 
mined to die an old maid, I can see.” 

“Oh, the difficulty of the enterprise would only be a s'bldier’s 
reason for undertaking it!” said Sir’ Edward Digby. 

“It. won’t do; it won’t do;” answered Mr. Croylanu, 
laughinir; “you may think yourself very captivating, very 
conquering, quite a look-and-die man, as all you people in red 
jackets fancy yourselves, but it will be all lost labour with 
Edith, I can fell you.” 

“ You excite all the martial ardour in my soul,” exclaimed 
Digby, with a gay smile; “and if she be not forty, hunip- 
backifd, or one-eyed, by the fates you shall see what you' Wall 
see.” '' 

“F’ortyl” cried Mr. Croyland; “why she’s but two-and- 
twenty, man! A great deal straightcr than that crouching 
wench in white marble they call the ‘ Venus de iMedici,’ and 
with a pair of eyes, that, on my life, I think would have raaile 
me forswear celibacy, if I had found such looking at me, 
time before I reached fifty I” 

*%“Do you hear that, Osborn?” cried Sir Edward Digby, 
/‘Plere’s a fine field for an adventurous spirit. I shall have 
the start of you, my friend; and in the wilds of Kent, what 
may not be done in ten days or a fortnight?” 

His companion only answered by a melancholy smile; and 
the conversation w'eut on betwefen the old gentleman and the 
young baronet till they reached the small town of Leiiham, 
where they stopped again to dine. There, however, Mr, 
Croyland drew Sir Edward Digby aside, and iiuiuiitd in a 
low tone, “ Is ybfir friend in love? lie looks r eighty melan- 
choly.” 

“ I believe he is,” replied Digby. “ Love’s the only thing 
that can make a man mcdancholy; and when one comes to 
consider all the attractiois of a squaw of the Chippeway 
Indians it is no wonder that my friend is in such a hopeless 
case.” 

The old gertleman poked him with his finger, and shook 
Us h<i>ad, witlr^a laugh, saying — “You are a wag, young gen- 
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tiemaii,* you are a wag; but it^ould bo a great deal more 
reasonable, let me tell you, to fall iu lovc#vith a Ghippeway 
squaw,- in her feathers and wampum, than with one of these 
made-up madams, al paint and satin, and tawdry bits of 
embroidery. In the one case you might know something of 
what love is like ; in the other, I defy you to know any- 
thing about her; and, nine times out of ten, what a man : 
mgrries is little better than a bale of tow and wljalebone, 
cpverod over with the excrement of a silkworm. ]\ljiifs a 
strange animal; and one of Ae strangest of all His proceed- 
ings tfiat of covering up his own natural skin with all 
manner of contrivances derived from every bird, beast, fish, 
and vegetable, that happens to come in his way. * If he wants 
warmth, he goes and robs a sheep of its great coat; he beats 
fhe unfortunate grass of the field, till he leaves nothing but 
shrcjltf, to make himself a shirt; he skins a beaver, to «over 
his head; and, if he wftnts to be exceedingly fine, he pulls 
the tail of an ostrich, and sticks the feather in his h^it. lie's 
the uniyc 4 ;sal mountebank, depend upon it, pi lyhig his antics 
for the amusement of creation, and leaving nothing half so 
rklienlons as himself” 

Tims saying, fee turned round again, and joined Captain 
iisborn, in whom, periiaps, he took^a greater interest than 
(‘veil in his Jivelier compniiiion. It might be that the associ- 
ations called up by the name were pleasant to liim, or it might 
be that there was someihing in his face that interested him, 
for certainly^ tl^at face was one which seemed to become each 
moment more handsome as one grew familiar with it. 

AVhen, aftci; diipier, they re*entered the vehicle,’ and rolled 
away oipce more along, the high road, Captain Osborn took a 
greater share in thc^;onve’‘sation than he had previously done ; 
and 'rcniarkii^g that Mr. Croyland had put, as a coiKiiiion, 
upon his invitation to Sir Edward, that he* should not he a 
■Sffwpggler, he went on to observe, “You seem to have a great 
objeclion to those gentry,*my dear sir; and yet 1 understand 
your coiinty is full of them.” 

“Full of them!” exclaimed Mr. proyland; ‘‘it is running 
over with tlmm. They drop down into Sussex, out into f ssex, 
over into Surrey; the vermin are more numerous than rats in 
an old barn. Not tliat, when a fellow is poqr, and wanjs 
money, and can get it by no other mcaiis,'not\that I flfiok 
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very hard of him when he tal^es to a life of risk and adreDtnre, 
where hi.?, neck is 5iot worth sixpence, and his g^in is .bought 
by the sweat of his brow. But your gentleman smufrejer is 
my abomination; your fellow that risks *itlle but an oxclicquer 
process, and gains ten times what the others do, without their 
labour or their danger. Give me your bold, brave fellow, who 
declares war and fights it out. There’s some spirit in, him.” 

“Gentlemen smugglers I” said Osborn; “ that seems to me 
to be a strange sort of anomaly. I was not aware that there 
were such things.” 

“Pooh! the country is full of them,” cried Mr.' Cioyland. 
*‘It is not here tliat the peasant treads upon the kybe of the 
peer; but tl:e smuggler treads upon the country gentlemen. 
Many a merchant who never made a liuiidred pounds by fair 
trade, makes thousands and hundreds of thousands by cheating 
the Gustoms. There is not a man in this part of the country 
who docs not dabble in the traffic mo'c or less. I’ve no doubt 
all my brandiod cherries arc steeped in stuff that never paid 
duty; and if you don’t smuggle yourself, your servants do it 
for_you. But I’ll tell you all about it,” and ho proceeded to 
give them a true and faithful exposition of the state of the 
county, agreeing in all respects with that which has been 
furnished to the reader in the first chapter of this tale. 

. His statement and the varied conversation which arose 
fcrom different parts of it, occupied the time fully, till the coach, 
as it was gi-owing dark, rolled into x^sllford. There ]\Ir. Croy- 
land quitted his two companions, sliaking them each by the 
hand with right good will; and they pursued tlieir onward 
course to TTythe and Folkestone, without any farther incident 
worthy of notice. 


CHAPTER III. 

At Hythe, to make tise of a very extraordinary though not 
uncommon expression, the coach stopped to sup; not that the 
coach itself ate anything, for, on the contrary, it disgorged tliat 
which it had already takefi in; but the travellers Who descended 
from it were furnished with supper, although ’tlie distance to 
Folkestone might very tvcII have justified them in going on to 
toe^end of tb. Sir journey without any other pabulum than that 
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which they hftd already receiv^ iiut two or three things 
arc to be taken into consideration.- The (^tance fxpva London 
to Fukcstone is now seventy-one miles. It was longer in 
those days by severfl more, besides having the disadvantage 
of running up and down over innumerable hills, all of which 
wsre a jgreat deal more steep than they are in the present 
day. , The journey which the travellers accomplished, was 
generally considered a feat both of difficulty and danger, and 
tlie coach which performed that feat in one day, \vas supposed 
to deserve right well the •name which it had* assumed, of 
“The Hienomenon.’* Before it began to run, seven ty-one 
miles in seventeen hours was considered an impracticable 
journey for anything but a man on horseback, and when 
first the coach appeared upon the road, the towms-people and 
villagers turned out in multitudes, with admiration and w^onder, 
not«unmixcd wdtli dread, to see the rapid rate at w'lwch it 
went: very nearly 8i» miles an hour I The old diligence, 
wdiich had preceded it, had slept one night, and^ sometimes 
two, upon the road; and, in its first vain struggles with its 
more rapid successor, it had actually once or twice made the 
journey in two-and- twenty hours. To beat off this pertinad- 
piis rival, the proprietor of the stage had been obliged to pro- 
piliute the inn-kcepers of various imjiortant tow’iis, by dividing 
his favour^ amongst them; and thus the travelleiMvas foixjpd 
to w\ait nearly one hour at ITythe, during which he might sup 
if he liked, although he was only about five miles from Folke-* 
stone. 

I'he supper room of the inn was vacant wffien the two officers 
of dragoons entered, but the covered with itS neat white 
cloth, ^and all the preparations for a substantial meal, together 
w^ith a bright fire •sparkling in the grate, rendered its aspect 
cheerful ainj reviving after a long and tedious journey, such 
as that which had just been accomplished. Sir Edward Digby 
■ii^jkcd rouncfwell pleased, turned his back to the fire, spoke 
to the landlord and his •maid about supper, and seemed dis* 
posed 'to enjoy himself during the period of his stay. He 
ordered, too, a pint of claret, which he was well aw^are was likely 
to be procured in gi’eat perfection upon the coast Kent 
The landlord m consequence conceived a high respect Tor him, 
and very much undervalued all the qualities of his companion, 
who, seating himself at the table, Icaned'his Jiead up6n'^hi» 
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hand, and fell into deep thoieght, withonfc giving orders for 
mytbing. r. The bovtj with bis attendant star, disap^i^eared 
from the room to procure the requisites for the travellers^ 
meal, and Sir Edward Digby immediately took advantage of 
their absence to say, “ Come, come, my dear Colonel, shake 
this off. . I think all that wo have lately heard should h::ve 
tended to revive hope and to give comfort. During ^11 the 
six years that we have been more ^ike brothers than friend.':;, 

I have never seen you so much cast down as now, when you 
are taking the field under the most favourable circumstances, 
with name, station, reputation, fortune, and with thd best 
reason to believe those true whom you had been taught to 
suppose false.*'’ 

“I cannot tell, Dlgby,^’ replied his companion; “we shall 
hear more ere long, and doubt is always well nigh as painful 
as tho worst certainty. Besides, I am returning to the scenes 
of my early youth ; scenes stored, it is <Jrue, with many a sweet 
and happy memory, but full also of painful recollections. 
Those memories themselves are but as an inscription on a 
tomb, where hopes and pleasui*es, the bright dreams of youth, 
the ardent aspirations of first true love, the sweet endearments 
of a happy home, the treasured caresses of the best of moth^, 
the counsels, the kindness, the unvarying tenderness of the 
n 9 blest and highest-minded of fathers, all lie buried. There 
may be a pleasure in visiting that tomb, but it is a melancholy 
one; and when I think that it was for me, that it was on ray 
account, my father suffered persecution and wrong, till a 
powerful mind, and a vigorous frame gave way, there is a 
.bitterness mingled with all my riimembra.ncc.H of these scenes, 
from which I w^ould fain clear my lieai f. I will do ,.^o, too, 
but it will require some solitary thought, some renewed fami- 
liarity with all the objects round, to take off the sharpness of 
the first effect. , You go on to Folkestone, aiid^see that all is 
right there, I will remain here and wait for the rest. As saij^ 
as you have ascertained that everything is prepared to act in 
case wc are called upon — which I hope may not be the case, 
as I do not like the service — you may betake yourself to 
llarbourne House, making me a report as you pass. When I 
have so distributed the men that wc can rapidly concentrate a 
sufficient number upon any spot where they may be required, 
T will* come op after you to our good old friend’s dw^elling. 
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There you can see mo, and 18t me Trnow what is taking 
place. 

I -ihink yon had better not let him know who yon really 
arc,” replied Sir Edward Digby; “at least till wfe hav(5 seen 
how the land lies.” 

^ I doinot know; I will think of it,” answered the other 
(Tcntleman, whom for the present we shall continue to call 
Oksborn, though the leamefl reader has already discovered that 
?.uch was not his true name. “ It is evident,” l\.e continued, 
“ that 0 I 4 Mr. Croyland does not remember me, altsiiough I 
saw him frequently when be was in England for a short time, 
30 me six or seven years before he finally quitted ^^idia. How- 
ever, though I feel I am much changed, it is probable that 
piany persons will recognise me whenever I appear in the 
neighbourhood of Cranbrook, and he might take it ill, that be, 
svho^as so good and true a friend both to my uncle ancl my 
father, should be left in ignorance. Perhaps it would be better 
to confide in him fully, and make him aware of all •iny views 
and purposes.” 

“ Under the seal of confession, then,” said his friend ; “ for 
he is evidently u very talkative old gentleman. Did you re- 
how he onct; or twice declared he would not tell a story, 
that it was no business of bis, and*then went on to tell it 
directly.” 

“True, such was always his habit,” answered Osborne; 
“ard his oddities have got somewhat exaggerated during the 
last twelve •years ; but he’s as true and faithful as ever man 
was, and nothing would induce him to betray a secret confided 
to him.” 

“ Ycgi know best,”* replied the other; but the entrance of 
the ^landlord with tlie cl.. ret, and the maid with the .supper, 
broke off the* conversation, and there was no opportunity of 
renewing it tiJl^it was announced that the horbT*s were to, and 
coach was ready. The two friends then took leave of 
each other, both coachman and host being somewhat surprised 
to find that one,- of the travellers was about to remain behind. 

When, ho,wever, a portmanteau, sword-case, ami a large 
trunk, or mail as it was then called, had been handed ^ut of 
the egregious boot, Osborn walked into the inn once more, and 
called the landlord to him. - “ 1 shall, most likely,” he said, 
“ take up my quarters with you for some sp yaii#w^-4;e 
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good enough to hai^e ahed-rodm prepared for me. Yon must 
also let m6 have a Aom, however small, where I can r(jad and 
write, and recdve any persons who may come to see me, for 
I have a good deal of business to transact.” 

“Oh, yes, sir I I understand,” replied the host, with a 
knowing 'elevation of one eye-brow and a dcpressicii of'ihe 
other, “ Quite snug and private. You shall have a room at 
&e back of the house with two doori§^ so that they can come in 
hy the one, {tnd go out through the other, and nobody know 
anything about it.” 

“I rather suspect you mistake,’^ answered the guest, with 
a smile ; “ an^ for fear you should say anything under an error, 
that you might be sorry for afterwards, let me tell you at once 
that I am an officer of dragoons, and that the business I speak 
of is merely regimental business. ” 

Tile host’s face grew amazingly blank; for a smuggled in a 
large way was, in his estimation, a much more valuable and 
important^ guest than an officer in the army, even had he been 
commander- in-chief of the #rccs; but Osborn proceeded to 
relieve his mind from some of its anxieties by saying: “ You 
will understand that I am neither a spy nor an infoimer, my 
good friend, but merely corac here to execute‘'whatcver orders 
I may receive from goveinment as a military man. 1 tell you 
who I am at once, that you may, as far as possible, keep from 
my sight any of those little transactions which I am informed 
are constantly taking place on this coast. I shall not, of 
course, step over the line of my duty, which is purdy military, 
to report anything I see ; but still I should not like that any 
man should say I was cognizaht of procee»3ings contrary to 
the interests of the government. This kin^t, however, d doubt 
not, will be enough.” 

“ Sir, you are a gentleman,” said the host; ‘•^nd as a nod 
is as good as dT wink to a blind horse, I shall u^ake care you 
have no annoyance. You must walt^a little for your bed-roorn 
though, for we did not know you were going to stay ; but we 
will loose no time getting it ready. Can I do anything else to 
serve you, sir?” 

“ I think not,” replied Osborn. “But one thing will be neces- 
sary. I expect five horses down to-morrow, and there must ba 
fOunjl stabling' for f hem, and accommodation for the servants.**^ 
l/mdr^^rdi ^who was ^creatlj consoled by these latte* 
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proofs of hls guest’s opulence and importaiK^ was piroceeding 
to assure him that all manner of conveniences, both for horse 
and man, were to be ffund at his inn, when the door of the 
room opened, and a third person was added to the party within. 
The moment the eye of the traveller by the coach fell upon 
him, his ffee lighted up with a well pleased smile, and* he ex- 
claimed,* ‘‘Ah, my good friend, is that you? I little cx])octed 
to*fiad you iu this part of Kent. What brought you hiiher 
after our long voyage?” 

“ The same that brought you,” answered the other? “old 
memories and loved associations.” 

But belore we proceed to notice what was Osliorn’s reply, 
we must, though very unwilling to give long descriptions 
ek-lu v of personal appearance or of dress, pause to notice briefly 
tkosoof tlie stranger who had just entered, 

ile^iad originally beei^a tall man, and probably a powerful 
one, but he now stooped considerably, and was extremely thin. 
His face had' no colour in it, and even the lips were Pale, but 
yet tlic line was not cadaverous, <St even what could be called 
The features were generally small and fine, except 
the eyes, which were large and bright, with a sort of brilliant 
but ansafe tire in *them, and that peculiar searching arm in- 
tense gaze when speaking to any onc^ which is common to 
pi.oplc of strc^ig imaginations, who try to convey to others more* 
than they actually say. His forehead, too, w’^as liigh and grand, 
but wrinkled over with the furrows of thought and care; and 
on the riglit*sidh was a deep indentation, with a gash across 
it, as if the skull had been driven in by a blow, Ilis hair, 
wiiicli "was lonj; jiftid thin, w'a^ milk-white, and though his 
leotli w’^re fine, ye^ the wrinkles of his skin, the peculiar 
roughness of the ear, and vhe shrivelled baud, all bore testi- 
mony (rf ail advanced age. Yet, perhaps, he miglit be younger 
iui lookedf^fur the light in that eager eye plainly spoke 
one of those quick, anxioiig, ever labouring spirits which w’ear 
the frame by the internal emotions, infinitely more rapidly and 
mure destructively than any of the. external cvenls and cir- 
cumstances of life. One thing was v«ry peculiar about him, 
at least iu this country, for on another continent such a pecu- 
liarity might have c:dit*d for no attention. On either check, 
'beginiiiiig just behind tlie external corner oNdie t^c, and pro- 
ceeding iu a graceful wave all along the che^J5^ boqe, 
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round like an acanthus ae the other extremity upon the 
cWk itsfelf, was a*’ Jong line of very minute blue 5])at3, with 
another, and another, and another beif nth it, till the whole 
assumed the appearance of a rather broad arabesque painted 
in blue upon his face. His dress in other respects (il'^this 
tattooing might be called a part of his dress) thouglf coarse in 
texture, vras good. The whole, tojo, was black, except wlu j'c 
the white tunicd-down collar of his shirt appeared between fiis 
icoat and his pale brownish skii\ Ilis shoes were large and 
heavy, «3ikc those used by the countrymen in that part of the 
county, and in them he woi*e a pair of silver buckles, not very 
large, l^ut wjiicli in their peculiar form and ornaments, gave 
signs of considerable antiquity. Though bent, as we have 
said, thin and pale, ho seemed active and energetic. All his 
motions were quick and eager, and he grasped the hand^wliich 
Osborn extended to him, with a W'arpitli and enthiisitisin Very 
ditferent from the ordinary expression of common friendship. 

“ Yoif mistake,” said the young gentleman, in answer to 
ills last obsoi’vation. “ It Was not old memories arid loved 
associations which brought me here at all, Mr. Wardo. It 
■was an order fi-om the commander-in-chief Had I not re- 
ceived it, I should not have visited this place for years, if 
ever!” 

‘‘Yes, yes, you would,” replied the old mnn;‘ •‘yon could 
not help 3 'ourself; it was w’Httcn in the book of your f;te; it 
was not to be avoided. You were drawm ijcre by an irre- 
sistible impulse to undergo what you have to uTidilrgo, t(» per- 
form that w hioli is assigned you, and to do and sufler all those 
things w'lncli are written on high.’* 

“ 1 wonder to hear you speaking in forms so like tfiOcO(>f,^ 
fitalist,” answTred Osborn; ‘‘you w'hom 1 Itave always lieard 
60 strenuously assert man’s responsibility for all his aciions, 
and scoft'afc the idea of Jiis excusing himself orf1;hc phaiot^' 
predestination.” 

“True, true,” answered the old man, whom he called Waide, 
“predestination affords no excuse for aught that is wrong; for 
thougli it be an iriscrutabJe mystery how those three great facts 
are td-'be reconciled, yet certain it is that Omniscience cannot 
be ignorant of that which will take j/lacc, any mere than of 
that which lift's taiten place; that every thing which God forC" 
Vilace. and has heeri nre-fletermiiu'd bv liis 
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will, that yet, as every ma«myist feei^witHin himself, his own 
actions depend upon his volition, and if thfy be evil he alone 
is to bl|ime. The end is to come, Osborn ; the end is to come 
ivhen all will be Veveflod, and donbt not "that ft .wHl for 
Grod's glory. I often think, he continued in a less emphatic 
;on^, “ that man with his free will is like a child with a play- 
lung. We see the babe about to dash it against the wall in 
tt^re wantonness, we kno^that he will injure it, perhaps break 
t to pieces, perhaps hurt himself with it in a degree ; we could 
>revent it, yet we do not, thinking perhaps that it will be a 
3sson ; one of those the accumulation of which makes t^xperi- 
ince, if not wisdom. At all events the punishment falls upon 
lim; and, if duly warned, he has no right to Wame us for 
hat which his own will did, though we saw what he would do, 
.nd could have prevented him from doing so. We are all 
polity children, Osborn, and remain so to the end, though jOod 
;ive^ us warning enouglt but here comes my homely meal.’’ 

At the same moment, the landlord brought in ^ dish of 
egetables, some milk and some pottage, which he placed upon 
he tabli;, giving a shrewd look to the young officer, but say- 
ng to his companion, “There, I have brought what you ordered, 
ir ; but I cannot^help thiukiug you luid better take a bit of 
acat You had nothing but the same stiifl’ this morning, and 
:o dinner that I know of.” ^ 

“Man, I \ievcr cat anything that has drawn the breath of 
Ife,” replied Warde. “ The first of our race brought death 
iito the world and was permitted to inflict it upon others, for 
he satisfaction of his own appetites; but it was a permission, 
nd not an injunction : except §)r sacrifice. I will not be one 
if the ^Taiits of fhe whole creation; I will have no more of 
he tiger in ray nature than is inseparable from it; and as to 
:()rging myscy* some five or six times a day with unnecessary 
bod, am I a swine, do you think, to eat when I am not 
ru^’gry, for ffje sole purpose of devouring? No, no; the 
implest food, and that o’iily for necessity, is best for man’s 
)ody and his mind. We all grow too rank and superfluous.” 

Thus saying, he approached the table, said a short grace 
iver that which was set before him* and then sitting ^own, 
de till he was satisfied, without exchanging a word with any 
me during tlic time that he was thus engaged. * It occupied 
ess than five minutes, however, to take all \\\at he requixed, 



and then sidriing^vp hddenl^o thanked God for what be 
bad given him, togk up bis 6at and tamed towards the door, 

“ I am*going out, Osborn,” he said, for my evening walk. 
Will roil come with me?’^ 

“ Willingdy for half an boitr,^^ answered the young officer, 

• and, telling the landlord as ho passed that he would be back 
by the {ime that his room was ready, he accompanied" hi 
eccentric acquaintance out into the streets of Ilythe, and thcnco 
through some narrow walks and lanes, to the sea-shore, 

CHAPTER IV. 

The sky was clear and bright; the moonlight was sleeping in 
dream “like splendour upon the wntcr, and the small waves, 
thrQym up by the tide more than the wind, came rippling along 
the beach like a flood of diamonds. J^ll was still and silent in 
the sky and upon the earth ; and the soft rustle of the waters 
upon the’shore seemed but to say “ Hush !” as if nature foai-cd 
that any louder sound should interrupt her calm repose.- To the 
west, stretched out the faint low line of coast towards Dunge- 
ness, and to the east appeared the highclifls near Folkestone 
and Dover, grey and solemn ; while the open heaven above 
looked doivn wdtli its tiiiy stars and lustrous moon upon the 
wdde extended sea, glittering in the silver veil cast over her 
sleeping bo^om from on high. 

Sucli was the scene presented to the etTS of the two wan- 
dci’oi’s wJien tliey reached the beach, a little way v>u the §and- 
gato side of Hvtlie, and both paused to gaze upon it for several 
minutes in proibund silence. 

“ Tnis is indeed a night to walk forth upon the sands,” said 
the young oflicer at length. “It seems to me, that of all the 
many scenes from which man can derive both instruction and 
comfort, in the difficulties and troubles of liffi, vherc*is nono^so 
elevating, so strengthening, as that presented by the ‘sea sTiore 
oil a moonlight night. To behold that mighty clement, so full 
of destructive and of beneficial power, lying tranquilly ivithiu 
the bound which God allixcd to it, and to remember the words, 
‘Thus far shall thou come, and no farther, and here siiall tl)y 
proud wavefi be ^stopped,’ affords so grand an illustration of 
his might, ifeo ^lie a proof of the truth of his promises, that 
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the hearf must be bard incie^ and the ipind dull, not to re- 
ceive corifijination of faith, and cncoiiragcojent in tfope.” 

“More, far more, maj man receive^’^ replied his companion, 
“if he be but willing; but that gross and corrupt iliscct i-efiives 
all instruction, and though the whole universe holds out bless- 
ings, stiil chooses the curse. Where is there a scene whence 
,mau Kiaynot receive benefit? What spot upon the whole 
Ofirth has not something tt) speak to his heart, if he would but 
Hsteii ? In his own busy passions, however, ainj in his own 
fierce contentions, in his sSrdid creeping after gair^ in his 
tricker}' and his knavery, even in his loves and jilensiires, man 
turns a deaf ear to the great voice speaking to J^ira ; and tlie 
only scene of all this earth which cannot benefit the eye that 


looks upon it, is that in which human beings are the chief 
actors. There all is foulness, or pitifulness, or vice; and one, 
to Jke in haj)pincss, and to take the moral of all nature fo his 
heart, should live aloneVith nature. I wdll find me out such 


a place, where I can absent myself entirely, and coTitcinphite 
noiiglit. luit the works of God ^without the presence of man, Ibr 
I am sick to death of all that I have seen of him and his, 
especially in what is called a civilized state.” 

“You have often threatened to do so, Warde,” answered 


the yoimg of/iccr, “ but yet methinks^ though you rail at iilm, 
you love too much to quit his abodes eiiiirely. ^ I baV^ 
seen you kind and considerate to savages of the most horrible 
class; to men wdiosc daily practice it is to torture with the 
most imiieai’d-fd' cruelty the prisoners whom Lhr\ hi uatilo; 
and'^vill you have less regard for other fellow-creatures, be- 
cause tliey arc* what you call (fivilized?” 

savage is^a* least sincere,” replied bis companion. 

‘Tnc v/aiit of sincerity is the great and crowning vice of all 
this poiiion oT tlie globe. Cruel the wild hunters may be, but 
arc t]jey.mo%: cruel than the people here? Wdiich is the 
'^Ivorst torment, a fi‘W hotjrs’ agony at the stake, singing the 
wai»-soug, all emied by a blow of a hatchet, or long years of 
mental torture, when every scorn and contumely, e^'cry bitter 
injustice, evyry cruel bereavement tthat man can iulllct or 
sutler, is piled upon your head, till the load becomes infolcra- 
ble. Then, too, it is done in a smooth and smiling guise. 
The civilized hend looks softly upon you -vykTle lic wounds .you 
*0 the heart; makes a pretext of law, and jusiiccpand 
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would have you fancy him awt good man, while there is no 
act of nmlcvolcncl) and iniquity that he does not practise. 
The savage is true, at all events. The man who fractured 
my skull with a blow of his tomahawll, made no pretence of 
friendship or of right, lie did it boldly, as an act customary 
with his people, and would have led me fo the ptake vind 
danced with joy to see me suffering, had I not been r^escued, 
lie was sincere at least: but how ijvonld the Englishman have 
served me? He would have wrung my heart with pangs 
insnpiinrtable, and all the time Iftive talked of his great grief 
to afflict me, of the necessity of the case, of justice being on 
his side, and of a thousand other vain and idle pretexts, but 
aggravating’the act by mocking me with a show of generosity.” 

I fear my excellent friend that you have at some time 
suffered sadly fi*om man’s baseness,” said Osborn ; “ but yet 
I tfflnk you are wrong to let the memory thereof affect , you 
thus. I, too, have suffered, and periiaps shall have to suffer 
more; bnt yet I would not part with the best blessings God 
has given to man, as you have done, for any other good.” 

“What have I parted with that I could keep?” asked the 
other, sharply: “what blessings? I know of none?” 

“Trust — confidence,” replied his young- companion. “I 
know you vill say that, they have been taken from that 
•you have not thrown them away, that you have ^been robbed 
of them. Lut have you not parted with them too easily? 
Have yon not yielded at once, without a struggle to retain 
what I still call the best blessings of God? 71he»-e are many 
villains in the world; I know it but too well ; there are many 
knaves. There arc still more cold and egotists, who, 
without committing actual crimes or injiuring others, do good 
to none; but there are also many true and upright hearts, 
many just, noble, and generous men; and wert it a delusion 
to think so, I would try to retain it still.” ,._j 

“ And suffer for it in the hour of need, ia the momonf ui' 
the deepest confidence,” answered Wardc. ‘‘If you must 
have confidence, place it in the humble and the low, in the 
rudest and least civilized ay, in the very outcasts of society; 
rathero than in the polished and the courtly, the great and 
high. I would rather trust my lifd, or my purse, to the 
honour of the common robber, and to his generosity, than to 
the geiltlemuuly man of fashion and high station. Now, 
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if, as you say, you have notfVifliiiio doj^n Ktherlfor old asso- 
ciations, you must be sent to hunt* down .Clones ter men than 
those who sent you; men who break boldly through an unjust 
and barbarous systcnf, which denies to our land the goads of 
another, ;ind who, knowing that the very knaves who devised 
that system, did it but to enrich themselves, stop with a 
strong Jiand a part of the plunder on the way; or, rather, 
insist at the peril of theia lives, on man’s inherent right to 
trade with his neighbours, and frustrate the roguish devices of 
those who would forbid to our land the use of that produced 
by anothef.” 

Osborn smiled at his companion’s defence of smuggling, but 
replied, “1 can conceive a thousand reasons, my ^ood friend, 
why the trade in certain tilings should be. totally prohibited, 
and a high duty for the interests of the state be placed on 
others But I am not going to argue with you on all ou» in- 
stitutions; merely this will say, that when we entrust to 
certain men the power of making law's, we are boum^to obey 
those law^s wlien they are made; and it were but candid and 
just to suppose that those who had made them after long deli- 
beration, did so for the general good of the whole.” 

“For their own villaiious ends,” answered Warde; “for 
their own sellish interests. The good of the whole! What 
is it in the Qjes of any of these lawgivers but the good of 3 
party ?” 

“ Blit do you not think,” asked tlie young olFicer, “ tliat we 
ourselves, who^re not lawgivers, judge their actions but too 
often under the iulluenco of the very motives w'c attribute to 
them? lias p^irtj^rio share iniour owm bosoms? Has sdiish- 
ness, h^vc view's of oijr own interests, in opposition, cither to 
ifcc niterests of oth(?rs or of the general w'oal, no part in the 
judgbent tha^wT form? J'/ach man carps at that which suits 
iiim not and strives to change it, without the slightest care 
nether, in so doing, he be not bringing ruin on the heads oi 
thousands. But as to wfiat you said just now of my being 
sent hither to hunt down the smuggler, such is not tlic case, 

1 am scut to lend my aid to the civil^ powder when called upon 
to do so, buf nothing more; and we all know that the civil 
power has proved quite ineffective in stopping a system wdiich 
began by violation of a fiscal law, and has g^uc on to ^)utrageg 
the most brutal and the most daring. I shall not step beyond 
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the line of nfy dufr^, my good .^nend ; and I will admit that 
many of tiicse verjtmisguided men themselves, who are carry- 
ing on an illegal traffic in this daring manner, fancy themselves 
jnstifiLed by„siich arguments as you havcf just now used; nay, 
more, f do believe that there are some men amongst* them of 
high and , noble feelings, who never dream they are /lishonest 
in breaking a law that they dislike. But if we break eeie la^ 
thus, why should we keep any? Why not add robbery and 
murder if it suits us?’^ 

“ Ay, tbe're are high minded ahd noble men amongst them,’^ 
answered Warde, not seeming to heed the latter part of what 
his companion said, “ and there stands one of them. He has 
evil in him Vloublless, for he is a man and an Englishman; 
but I have found none hero who has less, and many who have 
more. Yet were that man taken in pursuing hi;s occupation, 
they<, would inijirison, exile, perhaps hang him, while a ikplti-* 
tnde of knaves in gilded coats w'onld be suffered to go on com- 
mitting every sin, and almost every crime, unpunished: a good 
man, an excellent man, and yet a smuggler.’’ 

The young officer knew it was in vain to reason with him, 
for in the frequent intercourse they had held together, he had 
perceived that, with many generous and nobb feelings, with a 
pure heart, and almost ^ascetic severity of life, there was a 
o^rtain p(3rvcrsity in the course of Mr. Warde’s thoughts which 
rendered it impossible to turn them from the direction which 
they naturally took. It seemed as if, by long habit, they had 
channelled for themselves so deep a bed that they , could never 
be diverted thence, and, consequently, without replying at first, 
he merely turned his eyes in the directionj.wbich the other 
pointed out, trying to catch sight of the person of wl^om he 
spoke. They were now on the low sandy shore which runs 
along between the town of Hythe and the bviautiful little 
watering-place of Sandgate. But it must be r(tVcolle,cted that, 
at the time I speak of, the latter place displayed no ornamental 
villas, no gardens full of flowers, almost touching omthe sea, 
and consisted merely of a few fishermen’s, or rather smugglers’ 
huts, wdth one little pub^lic house, and a low *b, rowed shop, 
filled ydth all the necessities that the inhabitants might require. 
Thus nothing like the mass of buildings which the watering 
place noyi^ can boast, lay between them and the Folkestone 
cMs; and the whole lino of the coast, except at one point, 
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where Ihe roof of a house iut«»?j5piecl t^e Tiiw, w^b cpen before 
Osborn’s eyes; yet neither upon the shore ttself,- nq^ upon the 
green upland, which was broken by rocks and bushes, and 
covered by thick dry%rass, could he perceive anything resem- 
bling a human form. A minute after, however, he bought 
he^aw something move against the rugged back-§round, and 
ihe next moment, the head and shoulders of a man rising over 
the cage of the hill caught his eyes, and as his companion 
walked forward in silence, he inquired : — 

“ Have you known him l<¥ig, or is this one of -your' sudden 
judgments, my good friend?’’ 

“ I knew him when he was a boy and a lad,” answered 
Wards; “ I know him now that he is a man, so i> is no sudden 
judgment. Come, let us speak with him, Osborn;” and he 
advanced rapidly by a narrow path up the side of the slope. 

Osborn padded a single instant, and then followed, spying, 
Be upon your guard, Warde, and remember how I am circum" 
Staiiccd. Neither commit me, nor let him commit himself.” 

“ No, no, fear not,” answered his friend, “ I am no smug- 
gler, young man ;” and he strode on before, without pausing 
for further consultation. As they climbed the hill, the figure 
of the man of whom they had been speaking became more and 
more distinct, while walking up and down upon a flat space at 
the top of the first step or wave of ground; he seemed to tal^ 
no notice of their approach. When they came nearer still he 
paused, as if waiting for their coming ; and the moon shining * 
full upon him^ disi)layed his powerful form, standing in an at- 
titude of easy grace, with the arms folded on the chest, and 
the head slightly bent forwaril. He was not above the middle 
height^ but broad iu the shoulders and long in the arm ; robust 
.^adT strong; every «iuscle was round and swelling, and yet not 
heavy; for tJiere was the appearance of great lightness and 
activity in his w'hole figure, strangely combined wfith that of 
^■■^‘gour and pTwer. Ilis head was small, and well set upon his 
shqulders; and the vcry’position in which he stood, the firm 
planting of his feet on the ground, the motionless crossing of 
his arm upon his breast, all seemed to argue to the mind of 
Osboru, andThe was one not unaccuStomed to judge of charao* 
ter by external signs, a strong and determined spirit, well 
fitted for the rough and adventurous life wjiich he had under- 
taken. 
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‘‘ Good night, E;ard(pgl” Warde, as they came up 

to the spoj where lijJ stood. *‘Wiiat a beautiful evening it isl’* 

“ Good night, sir !” answered the man, in a civil tone, and 
with a voice of considerable melody. “ L is indeed a beautiful 
evenings though sometimes I like to see the cloudy sky, too.’* 

“And yet I dare say you enjoy a walk by the bright {j^a, 
in the cafm moonlight as much as I do,” rejoined Mr, ^Yardet 

“ Ay, that I do, sir,” replied the^smuggler. “ That’s what 
brought me out to-night, for there’s nothing else doing; but I 
should not i^sst quiet, I suppose, «in my bed, if I did not take 
my stroil along the downs or somewhere, and look over the 
sea, while she lies panting in the moonbeams. She’s a pretty 
creature, and. I love her dearly. I wonder how people can 
live inland.” 

“ Oh I there are beautiful scenes enough inland,” said 
Osborn, joining in the conversation ; “ both wild and gvand, 
and calm and peaceful.” 

“ I know there are, sir, I know there are,” answered the 
smuggler, gaziug at him attentively, “and if ever I were to 
live away from the beach, I should say, give me the wild and 
grand, for I have seen many a beautiful place inland, especially 
in Wales; but still it always seems to me .as if there was 
something wanting when the sea is not there. I suppose it is 
natural for an Knglishmah.” 

“Perhaps it is,” rejoined Osborn, “for certainly when 
Nature rolled the ocean around us, she intended us lor a mari- 
time people. But to return to w'hat you werp saying: if I 
could choose my own abode, it should be amongst the calm 
and peaceful scenes, of which thft eye never tires, and amongst 
which the mind rests in repose.” 

“ Ay, if it is repose one is seeking,” replied the smuggler^ 
with a laugh, “well and good. Then a pleasant^.little vaiicy, 
with trees and a running stream, and a neat little church, and 
the parsonage, may do well enough. But I dare say you and 
I, sir, have led very diflerent lives, and so have got dill'crent 
likings. I have always been accustomed to the storm and the 
gale, to a somewhat adventurous life, and to have that great 
wide sea before my eyes for ever. You, I dare say, have been 
going on quietly and peacefully all your days, perhaps in Lon- 
don, or ill some grgat town, knowing nothing of iiardships or 
.of dantrers. so that is the reason vou love auiet nlaces.” 



*‘Qui\;o the reverse 1” liRa'^ed Osboi|, with a smile; 
‘‘mine has been nothing buf a life .of peril and^dapgcr, and 
activity, as far as it hitherto has gone. From the time I was 
eighteen till now, the fjattle and the skirmish, the march and 
the retreat, with often the hard ground for my bed, as fre- 
queijtly the sky for my covering, and at best a t&j piece of 
canvass t8 keep off the blast, have been my lot, but it is that 
vejy fact that makes me loyg for some repose, and love scenes 
that give the picture of it to the imagination, if not the reality 
to the heart. I should sujipose that few inen» who have 
passed thdr time thus, and known from youth to m^hood 
nothing but strife and hourly peril, do not, sooner or later, 
desire such tranquillity.’’ 

don’t know, air,” said the smuggler; “it may be so, 
and the time may come with me ; but yet, I think, habits one 
is bre^jj to get such a hold of the heart that we can’t do with- 
out them. I often fancy J should like a month’s quiet, too; 
but tlien, I know, before the month was out I should long to 
be on the sea again.” 

“Man is a discontented creature,” said Wardc; “not even 
the bounty of God can satisfy him. 1 do not believe that he 
would even rest iq heaven, were he not wearied of change by 
the events of this life. Well may they say it is a state of trial,” 

“1 hope I shall go to heaven, too,”*rejoined the smuggler; 
“but I shouTd like a few trips first; and I dare say, when 1 
grow an old man, and stiff and rusty, 1 shall bovell contented 
to take my walk here in the sunshine, and talk of days that 
are gone; but, at present, when one has life and strength, I 
could no more sit and get caqjvcred in idleness than 1 could 
turn miller. Thi? w^orld’s not a place to be still in; and I 
s!i.y,4^>low wind, and push off the boat.” 

“But one ipay have activity enough without constant ex- 
citement and peril,” answered Osborn. 

- ..“1 dont kifbw that there w’^ould be half the pleasure in it,” 
replied the smuggler, laughing, “that we strive fur, that we 
lov^I Everything must have its price, and cheap got is little 
valued. But who is this coming?” he continued, turning 
sharply round before cither of his coifipanions heard a sound. 

The next moment, however, steps running up the face of 
the bank were distinguished, and in another minute a boy of 
twelve or thirteen, dressed in a sailor’s jacket, came hurrying 
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up to the smuggtei*y ftnd pWfed’his sleeve, spying, in a low 
voice, “ QonJte hit£er, come hither; I want to speak to you.” 

The man took a step apart, and, bending down his head, 
listened to, something which the. boy ^whispered in his ear. 
*‘I will come, I will come directly, he said, at length, when 
the lad ^^ done. “Eun on and tell him, little Starlight; 
for I must get home first for a minute. Good night,..gentle- 
men,” he continued, turning toMr® Warde and his companion, 
“ I must go away for a longer walk and without further 
adieu, 'he began to descend theibank, leaving the t>vo friends 
to take their way back to Hythe, conversing, as they went, 
much in the same strain as that in which they had indulged 
while coming thitlier, differing on almost every topic, but yet 
with some undefinablc link of sympathy between them, w'hich 
nevertheless owed its origin, in the old man’s breast, to very 
different feelings from those which were experienced by his 
younger companion. 


CHAPTER V, 

Thehe was an old house, built in a stylo which acquired the 
mint-mai'k of fashion of about the reign of Geoi*gc the First, 
^and wa.s considered Iry those of the English, or opposite party, 
to be poculiiirly w'ell qualified for the habitation of Hanover 
rats, it stood at a little distance fi’om the then small hamlet 
of llarbourne, and was plunged into one of thejsouthern aper- 
tures of the w’’ood of that name, having its gardens and 
pleasure-grounds around it, with a teiTace and a lawn stretch- 
ing out to the verge of a small parish road, wdrich pri.ssed at 
the distance of somewhat less than a quarter of a mile iroja’ 
the wdndows. It was all of red bi’ick, and loofcrid square and 
formal enough, wdtli the two wings projecting like the a-kimbo 
arms of some untamed virago, straight and resolute as a 
doubt. The numerous window's, however, with very tolerable 
spaces between them; the numerous chimneys, with every sort 
of form and angle; the numerous doors, of every shape and 
size, and the square precision cf the whole, bespoke it a very 
capacious building, and the inside justified fully the idea which 
the mind of a traveller naturally formed from the outside. It 
was, in truth, a rooiny, and in some cases a very convenient 
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faS)ode; bat it was laid out a particnlir plan, Vliicfi it 
(may not be amiss to write down, for the practic^ iastruction 
of the reader unlearned in such edifices. 

la the centre of th^ ground-floor was a large haM of a. cru- 
ciform shape, each of the limbs being about flftcefi feet wide. 
Thcmtwo porter arms of the cross stretched from to side 
of the building in its width ; the two longer from end to end 
of^its length. The southern termination of the shorter arms 
was the great hall-door; the northern arm, which formed the 
passage between the various fanges of offices, ext^ndecl^ to a 
door at tlie back, opening into a court--yard surrounded by 
coach-houses, stables, cow-sheds, pig-sties, and hen-roosts. 
But the offices, and the passage between thepi, wt^re shut off 
from the main hall and the rest of the mansion by double 
doors; and the square of fifteen feet in the centre of the hall 
was, the extent of about two-thirds of the whole, occupied 
by a* large, low-steppedf broad-baUustraded oaken staircase. 
The eastern and western limbs of the cross afforded the means 
of communicating with various rooms, such as library, dining- 
room, drawing-rooiTi, music- room, magistrate’s-room, genile- 
man’s-room, and billiard-room, with one or two others to which 
no name had been applied. Many of these rooms had doors 
which led into the one adjacent; but^tliis was not invarial)ly 
the case, for^from the main corridor branched off several little 
passages, separating in some instances one' chamber from the 
other, and leading out upon the terrace by the smaller doors 
wdiich we h|iv(^ noticed above. What was tlw use of these 
passages and doors nobody was ever able to divine, and it re- 
mains a mystery tp the presenlk day, which I shall not attempt 
to sffi by venturing ^ny hypothesis upon so recondite a sul> 
jectTl'he second ffoor above was laid out much iu the same 
way'as the one below, except that one of the limbs of the 
cross was ^a^ting, the space over the great door being appro- 
priated to a very tolerable bed-room. From this floor to the 
othqr descended two or three staircases, the principal one being 
th^ grea't open flight of steps which 1 have already men- 
tioned; and the second, or next in importance, being a stone 
staircase, wh'ich reached the ground between the double*doors 
that sluit out the main hall from the ofiSces. 

Having thus given some idea of tlie intersor of the building, 
I will only pause to notice that, at the period 1 speak of, it 
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had one ‘very grdit defect :nt }vas very much out of repair; 
not, indeed, nf that sort of "substantial repair which is neces- 
sary to comfort, but of that pleasant repair which is agreeable 
to the eye- It was well and solidly built, and was quite wind 
and water kght; but although the builders of the day in which 
it was crated were, as every one knows, peculiarly neat in 
their brick-work, yet Time would have his way even with 
their constructions, and he had maliciously chiselled out the 
pointing from between the sharp, well-cut bricks, scraped away 
the mortar 'from the stone copings, and cracked and blistered 
the painting of the wood- work. This labour of his had not 
only given a venerable, but also a somewhat dilapidated ^ip- 
pearance to'the mansion; and some green mould, with which 
lie had taken the pains to dabble all the white parts of the 
edifice, did not decrease the look of decay. 

^?wccping round from the parish road that we have»men- 
tioned was a branch, leading by the 'side of the lawn and a 
gentle ascent, up to the terrace and to the great door, and 
cari inges on arriving passed along the whole front of the house 
by the western angle before they reached the court-yard 
behind, But from that court-j^ard there were various other 
means of exit. One to the kitchen garden), one to two or 
three other courts, and pne into the wood which came within 
.fifty yards of the enclosure; for, to use the ordinary romance 
phrase, ITarbourne House was literally “ bosomed in a wood,” 
The windows, however, and the front, commanded a fine view 
of a rich and undulating country, plentifully rj^arnished with 
trees, but still, for a considerable distance, exposed to the eye, 
from the elevated ground upon which the mansion was placed. 
A little hamlet was seen at the distance of about two in 
front; I rather suspect it was ‘Kencbill, and to the castwaTQ 
the house looked over the valley towards the high ground by 
‘VVoodcliurch and Woodchurch Beacon, catching a blue line 
which probably was liomncy Marsh. Between, \\'oodchurch; 
however, and itself, was seen standing out, straight and n^p- 
right, a very trim-looking white dwelling, fiatiked by some 
pleasant groves, and to the west were seen one or two gentle- 
men’s seats scattered about over the face of the country. 
Behind, nothing of course was to be seen but tree tops, except 
from the window of one of the attics, whence the housemaid 
could descry Bidder den Windmill and the top of Biddendeu 





Church. Harbojime Wood •»ra^mdee3, a| that -tj^e, very 
extensive, joining on to the Wge piece of woodlapd, from 
wliieh it is novy separated, and stretching out as lar as that 
place with an unpleasilit name, called Gallows Green. The 
whole of tins space, and a considerable portion or the ciilti- 
vate4 grojjnd around, was within the manor of the^mastcr of 
the maysion, Sir Robert Croyland, of Harboiirne, the older 
brother of that Mr. Zachajy Croyland, whom we have seen 
travelling down into Kent with two companions in the newly- 
established stage-coach. 

About ffinr days after that memorable journey, a tr.j\'cller 
on horseback, followed by a servant leading another horse, and 
with a portmanteau behind him, rode up the little 4 )arish road 
we have mentioned, took the turning which led to the terrace, 
and drew in his bridle at the great door of Harbourne House. 
I woyld describe him again, but I have already given ^the 
reader so correct and accurate a picture of Sir Edward Dighy, 
that ho cannot make any mistake. The only change which 
had taken place in his appearance, since he set out from Lon- 
don, was produced by his being now dressed in a full military 
costume ; but nevertheless the eyes of a fair lady, who was in 
the drawing-roon\ and had a full view of the terrace, conveyed 
to her mind, as she saw him ride up, the impression that he 
was a very handsome man indeed. "In two minutes more, 
which were occupied by the opening of the door and sundry 
directions given by the young baronet to his servant, Sir 
Edward Dijjby^w^as ushered into the drawing-room, and ad- 
vanced with a frank, free, military air, though unacquainted 
with any of th^e igersons it contained. As bis arrival about 
that was expected, the whole family of Harbourne House 
w.ig^ssemblcd to r^efve him; and before we proceed farther, 
we may as w^ill give some account of the different persons of 
whom the little circle was composed. 

The Sir Edward’s eyes fell upon was the master 

of the mansion, who had* risen, and was coming forward to 
welcome’ his guest. Sir Robert Croyland, however, was so 
different a person from liis brother, in every poiiit, tliat the 
young officer could hardly believe lihat he had the baronet 
before him. He w^as a large, heavy-looking man, with* good ' 
features and expressive eyes, but sallow in complexion, and 
though somewhat corpulent, having that^ook of loose, flabby 
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obesity, ^Icb js^enerally pTSSication of bad bealtk Sk 
dress, thpugb scrmpulonsly aean and in the best fashion of the 
time, fitted him ill, being too large even for his large person; 
and the setting of the diamond ring vliich ho wore upon his 
hand was jcarcely more jellow than the hand itself. On his 
face he bore a look of habitual thought and care, aj)pro:i<;hiiig 
moroseness, which even the smile he assumed on Sir inward’s 
appearance could not altogether dissipate. In his tone, -how- 
ever, he was courtly and kind, though perhaps a little pompous. 
He expressed his delight at seeiig his old friend’s son in Har- 
bourne Hoik^o, shook him warmly by thohand, and then led him 
cereinonioiisly forward to introduce him to his sister, Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland, and his two daughters. 

ibnner lady might very well have had applied to her 
Fielding's inimitabl(‘ description of the old maid. Her appear- 
anf;p was very similar, her station and occupation mugh the 
same ; but nevertheless, in all essential ])oints, Mrs. Barbara 
Crovland was a very diHercnt person from tiic sister of Squire 
AllworAy. She was a kind-hearted soul as ever existed; 
gentle in her nature, anxious to do the very best for every- 
body, a little given to policy for the purpose of accomplishing 
that end, and cousequenlly, nine times out of ten, making folks 
very mi com for table in order to make tiicm comfortable, and 
doing all manner of mischief for the purpose of setting things 
' right. No woman evei’ had a more perfect abnegation of self 
tlian Mrs. Barbara Cj'oyland, in all things of great importance. 
Slic had twice missed a very good opportunity^of marriage, by 
making up a match betw^eeii one who was quite' ready to bo 
her own lov('r, and one of hey female friends for whom he 
cared very little. She had lent the whole of her own.private 
fortune, (‘xcept a small annuity, which Isy some cliaiice 
been settled upon her, to her brother Sir l-oliert, wiiliout 
taking any security wdiatsocver for principal or interest;, and 
she "tvas always ready when there was anything m her jiurse 
to give it aw^ay to the worthy or nuwortliy; rather, indeed, 
pi*et'eiTing the latter, from a conviction that they were more 
likely to be destitute of friends than those ’who had some 
claim upon society. 

Nevertheless Mrs. Barbara Croyland ’was not altogether 
without that smalj sort of selfishness which is usually termed 
vanity. She 'was jasionally a little afironted and indignant. 
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with hw friends, when’ tfagy^^^j^rovecr^of her epo^ng their 
whole phijjs with the intention W' mcilitathig f hem. "^hf^ knew 
that her design was good; and she thought it very ungnitufal 
in the world to be ang$y when her good designs produced the 
most opposite results to those which she intended^ Sim* was 
fully convinced, too, that circumstances were perversely against 
her; and Jot for her life she could not refrain from trying to 
:nal;e tlmse circumstances bend to her purpose, nofcwitiistand- 
ng all the raps on the knuckles she received; and she liad 
5till some scheme going on, :j^hich, though continijally 4iisap- 
lointed, rose up Hydra- like, with a new head springing -rut as 
soon as the other was cut off. As it was at iier .suggestion, 
md ill favour of certain plans which she kept de^i in t he re- 
jesses of her own bosom, that Sir Kobert Croyland had claimed 
icfiuaiutance with Sir Edward Digby on llie strength of au 
)ld trieiidsliip with his father, and had invited him down to 
[iarbourno House immediately on the return of his regirnont 
:o jMigland, it may well be supposed that Miss Barbara rc- 
jeivea iiim with her most gracious smiles, which, to* say the 
:rutb, though the face was wrinkled with age, and tlje com- 
dexion not very good, were exceedingly sweet and benignant, 
springing from a natural kindness of heart, which, if guitied hy 
i sounder discretion, would have rendered her one of the most 
imiabie persons on tlie earth. 

After a fBw words of simple courtesy on both parts, Sir 
[Edward turned to the other two persons ivho wxrc in the 
•com, where he found metal more attractive — at least, fur the 
\ycs. The *first to whom he was introduced w^ns a young 
ady, who seemed to be about one-and-twenty years of age, 
ihough she hatT iiffiict just attained another year; and though 
romewhat luirricd him on to the next, wdio was 
rouiig'or, the l^eeu eye of the young oilicer marked enough to 
iiake him aware that, if so cold and so little disposed to luok 
}n a lover''?!!!?1!cr uncle had represented, she might well become 
i very dangerous neighbour to a man with a heart not well 
guarded • against the power of beauty. Her hair, eyes, iukI 
jye-Iashes were almost black, and her complexion of a clear 
irown, with 'the rose blushing fain^iy in the cheek; but the 
jyes ivcrc of a deep blue. The whole form of the heafl, the 
all of the hair, the bend of the neck from tjie shoulders, w'ere 
ill extiuisitely symmetrical and classical, |&ad nothing -could bo 
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more lovely than^the ^line o5Tfi^‘i)row and the chiselled cutting 
of the nose. Tke upper lip, small and delicately drawn, the 
under lip full and slightly apart, showing the pearl-like teeth 
beneath; the turn of the ear, and Wie graceful line in the 
throat, mijjht all have served as models for the sculptor or 
the painter ; for the colouring was as rich and beautiful the 
form ; and when she rose and stood to receive him, ^dth the 
small hand leaning gently on theiirm of the chair, he thought 
he had never seen anything more graceful than the figure, or 
more- harmonious than its calnn dignity, with the lofty gravity 
of iTp.r countenance. If there was a defect in the face, it was 
perhaps that the chin was a little too prominent, but yet it 
suited well with the whole countenance and with its expres- 
sion, giving it decision without harshness, and a look of firm- 
ness, which the bright smile that fluttered for a moment round 
the lips, deprived of everything that was not gentle and kind. 
There was soul, there was thought, there was feeling, iVi the 
v/holc look ; and Digby would fain have paused to see those 
features animated in conversation. But her father led him on, 
after a single word of introduction, to present hiin to his 
younger daughter, who, with some points of resemblance, 
ofiered a strange contrast to her sister. She, too, was very 
handsome, and apparently about two years younger ; but hers 
was the style of beauty which, though it deserves a better 
name, is generally termed pretty. All the features were good,’ 
and the hair exceedingly beautiful ; but the face was not so 
oval, the nose perhaps a little too short, and the lips too 
sparkling with smiles to impress the mind, at tirst sight, so 
iniicli as the countenance of the other. She seemed all hap- 
piness; and in looking to the expression "and at her bright 
blue eyes, as they looked out through tiie black lasTic^^ lik«i 
violets from a clump of dark leaves, it was scarcely possible 
to fancy that slie had ever known a touch of care or sorrow, 
or that one of the anxieties of life had ever e\^eir brushed her 
lightly with its wing. She seemed the flower just opening to 
the morning sunshine; the fruit, before the bloom had been 
|W ashed away by one shower. Her figure, too, was full of 
young grace; her raoveuionts were all quicker, more wild and 
free than her sister’s; and as she rose to receive Sir Edward 
pigby, it was more with the air of an old fiiend than a new 
acquaintance. Incjcred, she was the ^rst of the famiLv wljp 
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had seen him, for hera wero'^lhe |Cyes ■v^hick had T^tclied his 
approach from the window, so that she felt as if she .knew him 
better than any of them. 

There was somethiSg veiy winning in the frank, and cordial 
greeting with which she met him, and in an instant it had 
established a sort of communication between them -which 
would hcTve taken hours, perhaps days, to bring about with 
her sife*tcr. As Sir Edwa];^! Digby did not come there to fall 
iri^lovc, he would fain have resisted such influences, even at 
the begiimiug; and perhaps /he words of old Mr. Croyland 
had somc'ivliiit put him upon his guard. But it w'as of no me 
being upon his guard; for, fortity himself as strongly as he 
would, Zara went through all his defences in an instant; and, 
seeming to take it for granted that they W'cre to be great 
friends, and that there was not the slightest obstacle whatever 
to their being perfectly himiliar in a lady-like and gentlcnAaii- 
like -manner, of course tjiey were so in five minutes, though 
he was a soldier who had seen some service, and she mi inex- 
perienced girl just out of her teens. But all women have a 
sort of -experience of their own; or, if experience be not the 
right name, an intuition in matters where the other sex is 
concerned, wdiich ^supplies to tnem very rapidly a great part 
of that which long converse with the world bestows on men. 
Too true that it does not always act as a safeguard to their 
own hearts; *truc that it does not always guiiic them right in 
their own actions ; but still it does not fail to tcacii them the 
best means of winning where they wish to win; and if tlicy 
do not succeed, is far more frequently that the cards wliich 
they hold are not good, than tliat they play the game unskii- 
fully. 

, )JJihflher Sir Boherl Croyland had or had not any fere- 
thouglit in^hi^ invitation of Sir Edward Digby, ami, like a 
prudent father, judged that it would be quite as W'cll his 
youngest uir^rj^atcr should marry a wealthy baronet, he was 
too wise to let anything like design ajipear; and though he 
suffered ;t.hc young officer to pursue his conversation with 
Zara for two or three minutes longer than he had done wdth 
her sister, he'Tsoon interposed, by takdig the first opportunity 
pf telling his gudst the names of those tvliom he bad invited 
to meet him that day at dinner. 

We shall have but 9 small party,’’ he\aid, in a somewhat 
j> 
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apologetic tone, for peverai oFlbur friends are absent just 
now; but T have asked my ^ood and eccentric brother Za- 
chary to meet you to-day, Sir Edward; and also my excellent 
neiglibour, ]^lr. Radford, of Radford Bfeill; a very superior 
man indeed under the surface, though the manner may be a 
little rough. His son, too, I trust will join us;” and, ho 
glanced his eye towards Edith, whose face grew soxi^ewhat 
paler than it had been before. Sir .Robert instantly withdrayv 
his gaze; but the look of both father and daughter had not 
been lost upon Digby ; and he replied : — 

“'1 Tfavc the pleasure of knowing your brother already, Sir 
Robert. We were fellow-travellers as far as Ashford, four 
or five days fcgo. I hope he is well?” 

“Oh! quite well, quite well,” answered the baronet, “but 
as odd as ever; nay odder, I think, for his expedition to Lon- 
don., That which seems to polish and soften other men, but 
renders him rougher and more extraordinary. But he Was 
al>vays very odd ; very odd, indeed, even as a boy.” 

“Ay, but he was always kind-hearted, brother Robert,” 
observed !Miss Barbara; “and though he may be a little odd, 
he has been in odd places, you know: India and the like; and 
besides, it does not do to talk of his oddity, /is you are doing 
always, for if he heard of it he might leave all his money 
away.” 

“ Ho is only odd, I think,” said Edith Croyland, “ by being 
kinder and better than other men.” 

Sir Edw'ard Digby turned towards her with^a warm smile, 
replying: “So it struck me, Miss Croyland. He' is so good 
and right-miniled himself, that; he is at times a little out of 
patience with the faults and follies of others ; at least such 
was my impression, from all I saw of him.*’ 

“It was a just one,” answered the young ladj*; Vand I am 
sure, Sir Edward, tlio more you see of hiiu the more you will 
be inclined to overlook the oddities for the saHo’oi the faicr 
qualities.” 

It seemed to Sir Edward Digby that the commendations of 
Sir Robert Croyland’s brother did not seem the most grateful 
of all ^possible sounds to^the cars of the baronef, who imme- 
diately after announced that he would have the pleasure of 
conducting his yoemg guest to his apartments, adding that 
they wefg early peoy^e in the country, their usual dinner-hour 
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being four o’clock, thougb he Ibuiiji that.the,jfashiohable people 
of London were now in the habit of -dining at half-past four. 
Sir Edward accordingly followed him up the great oaken stair- 
case to a very handsome and comfortable room, with a dress- 
ing-room at the side, in which he found his servant already 
busily employed in disburdening his bags and portmanteau of 
their cc^tents. 

*Sir Robert paused for a moment, to see that Ins guest had 
everything which he might require, and then left him. The 
j young baronet did not proceed immediately to the busihesg of 
the toilet, but seated himself before the window of the bed- 
room, and gazed out with a thoughtful expression, while his 
servant continued his operations in the next rohm. From 
time to time the man looked in as if he had something to say, 
but Ills master Qpntinned in a reverie, of which it may be as 
well to take some notice. His first thought was, “I nnist«iay 
out the plan of my campaign ; but I must take care not to 
get my wing of the army defeated while the main^bocly is 
moving* up to give battle. On my life, I’m a great deal too 
good-natured to put myself in such a dangerous position for a 
friend. The artillery that the old gentleman spoke of is much 
more formidable tkan I expected. My worthy colonel did not 
use so much of love’s glowing colours ^ his painting as I sup- 
posed; but after all, there’s no danger; I am proof against 
all such shots, and I fancy I must use little Zara for the pur- 
pose of getting at lier sister’s secrets. Tliere can be no hurm 
iiu making a littkj love to her: the least little bit possible. It 
will do my pretty cocinctte no harm, and mo none either. It 
may be well tojinow how the hind lies, however; and I dare 
say follow of lining has made some discoveries already; 
'ba:* vnc surest way tb get nothing out of him is to ask him, 
a»;d so I must iet him take Iiis own way.” 

His thoughts then turned to another branch of tlio same 
subject; aiicTTie went on pondering rather than thinking for 
some minutes more. There is a state of mind whieli can 
scarcely b*e called thought; for thought is rajnid and progressive, 
like the flight of a bird, whether it be in the gyrations of the 
swallow, or tlio straight-forward course of the rook; but in 
’.he mode or condition of which I speak, the mind seems rather 
to hover over a particular object, like the b?iwk eyeing care- 
fully that which is beneath it: and this snit can no^nore be 
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called thought tha|i the hov|ring of the hawk can ho called 
flight* Such was the occupation of Sir Edward Eigl)y, as I 
have said, for several minutes, and then jhe went on to his con- 
clusions, ‘^She loves him still,” ho said to himself; “of that 
I feel sure. She is true to him still, and steadfast in her truth. 
Whatever may have been said or done has not been hers, ‘md 
that is a great point gained ; for now, with station, rank, dis- 
tinction, and competence at least, h» presents himself in a vcjy 
diflerent position from any which he could assume before ; and 
nnle^ss^on account of some iinaiiboiiiitablc prejudice, the old 
gentleman can have no objection. Oh, yes, she loves him 
still, I feel very sure I The calm gravity of that boautifal faco 
has only bedn written there so early by some deep and un- 
changed feeling. AYc never see the sparkling brightness of 
youth so shadowed but by some powerful and ever-present 
merf»‘ory, which, like the deep bass notes of a fine insti’ument, 
gives a solemn tone even to the liveliest music of life. She 
can smile, but the brow is still grave: there is something, un- 
derneath it; and w'c must find out exactly what that is. Yet 
I cannot doubt; I am sure of it. Here, Somers I are not those 
things ready yet? I shall be too late for dinner.” 

“Oil, no, sirl” rcjdied the man, coining iw, and putting up 
the back of his hand to his head, in military fashion. “Your 
honour won’t be too late. The great bell rings always half-an- 
liour before, then Mr. Kadford is always a quartcT of an hour 
behind his time.” 

“I wonder who Mr. Hadford is I” said Sir Edward Digby, 
as if speaking to himself. “lie seems a very important persuii 
in the county.” • 

“ I can toll you, sir,” said the man ; “ he is or w%a?f tlio 
richest person in the mjighliourhood, and lias got Sir 
quite under his thumb, they say. He wasi a r*<erchant, or a 
shopkeeper, the butler told me, in Hythe. I Jut there was 
more money came in than ever went through iiis counting- 
house, and what between trading one v/ay or anotlur, he 
got together a great deal of riches, bought this place here in 
the neighbourhood, and set up for a gentleman. Ilis son is 
to bfe^ married to Miss (jroyland, they say; but the servants 
think that she hates him, and fancy that he would himself^ 
rather have her sLstgv.” 

The latter part c i'this spcccb was that which interested Sir 
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Edward Digby the most ; bftt H 3 kne^ th.At there wag a cer- 
tain sort of perversity about his 'servant, which made him 
less willing to answerfa distinct question than to volunteer any 
information ; and therefore ho fixed upon another point, in- 
quiring, “ What do you mean, Somers, by saying that he is, . 
or was, tiic richest man in the country ?” 

Why, sir, that is as it maybe,” answered the man; “but 
oRe thing is certain, Miss €royland has three times refused to 
many this young Radford, notwithstanding all her father could 
say; and us for the young gentleman himself, why no 
geiitleinan at all: going about with all the bad characters in 
the county, and carrying on his father’s old trade, ^ like a high- 
wayman. It has not quite answered so well' though, for they 
say old Radford lost fully fifty thousand pounds by his last 
venture, which was run ashore somewhere about Romney Hoy. 
The boats were sunk, part of the goods seized, and the ‘rest 
sent to the bottom. You may be sure he’s a dare-devil, how- 
ever, for whenever the servants speak of him, they ftnk their 
voice to a whisper, as if the fiend were at their elbow.” 

Sir Edward Digby was very well inclined to hear more; 
but while the man was speaking, the bell he had mentioned, 
rang, and the yoking baronet, who had a certain regard for his 
own personal appearance, hastened tc* dress aftd to descend to 
the drawing* room. 


CHAPTER VL 

It is sometime* (jxpedient, in telling a tale of this kind, to m- 
troduee the different ]xn*sonages quietly to the reader one after 
tlfff 9ther, and to suffer him to become familiar with them se- 
parately, befote they are all brought to act together, that ho 
may have,.%4J?ear and definite notion of their various cliarac- 
ters, dis[)ositions, and peculiarities, and be enabled to judge at 
once of the motives by which they are actuated, when wx re- 
cite the deeils that tliey perform. 

Having twice or thrice mention^id one of the prominent 
persons in this* history, without having brought him, '^sibly 
upon the sceme (as, in the natural course ^of events, I must 
very soon do), I shall now follow the j%n above-mentioned; 

and- in nrdfir tn ctIva thn r^ndpr Ji, di.«itinr.« Tint inn Rfld- 
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ford, his character, anfl proc^eamgs, will beg those who have 
gone on with me thus far,* to step back with me to the same 
night on which Mr. Warde and his foung friend met the 
smuggler in his evening walk along the heights. 

Not very far from the town of Hythe, nor very far from the 
village of Sandgate, are still to be found the ruins of air an* 
cicnt castle, which, by various deeds that have been performed 
within its walls, has acquired a naihe in English history. The 
foundation of the building is beyond our records; and tradition, 
fond of the marvellous, carries back the period when 
the first stone was laid to the times of the Homan invaders of 
Great llritam. Others supposed that it was erected by the 
Saxons, but, as it now stands, it presents no trace of the han- 
diwork of either of those two races of barbarians, and is simply 
one of those strongholds constructed by the Normans, or their 
close descendants, either to keep their liold of a conquered 
country, or to resist the power both of tyrannical monarchs 
and dairgcrous neighbours. Various parts of the building are 
undoubtedly attributable to the reign of Henry II. ; and if any 
portion be of an earlier date, of which I have some doubts, it 
is but small ; but a considerable part is, I believe, of a still 
later epoch, and in some places may be traced the architecture 
common in the*reign of 'Edward 111. and of his grandson. The 
space enclosed within the outer walls is very extensive, and 
numerous detached buildings, chapels, halls, and apparently a 
priory, are still to be found built against those walls them- 
selves, so that it is probable that the castle ''in remote day^ 
gave shelter to some religions body, which is rendered still 
more likely from the fact of 3altwood Ca-"tle and its manor 
having formerly appertained to the church and see cf Can 
terbury. 

Many a remarkable scene has undoubted!/ passed in the 
courts and halls of that now ruined building, it is even 
probable that there the dark and dreadful deed, which, though 
probably not of his contriving, embittered the latter life of the 
second Henry, was planned and determined by the murderers 
of Thomas h-Becket, With such deeds, however, and those 
ancient times, we have nothing here to do; and at the period 
to which this tale refers, the castle, though in a much more 
perfect state than present, was already in ruins. The park 
which touicrly sui/oundcd it had been long thrown open and 
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divided into fields; but still* the: character which its formation 
had given to the neighbouring scenery had not passed away; 
and the rich extent ff old pasture, the^ scattered woods and 
clumps of trees, the brawling brook, here and there diverted 
from its natural course for ornament or convenience, all bespoke 
th6» forn^r destination of the ground, for near a mile around on 
every^ide, when magnificent Archbishop Courtenay held the 
csistle of Saltwood as his ftvourite place of residence. 

Though, as I have said, ffrey ruin had possession of the 
building, yet the strength oHts construction had cnabk.i*4t in 
many parts to resist the attacks of time ; and the great keep, 
with its two lofty gate-towers and wide-spreading hall, was 
then but very little decayed. Nevertheless, at that period no 
one tenanted the castle of Saltwood but an old man and his 
son, who cultivated a small portion of ground in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and their dwelling was confined to three room*s in 
the'keep, though they occupied several others by their imple- 
ments of husbandly, occasionally diversified with "sacks of 
grain, stores of carrots and turnips, and other articles of agri- 
cultural produce. Thus, every night, for a short time, lights 
were to be seen in Saltwood Castle, but all the buildings ex- 
cept the keep were utterly neglected, and falling rapidly into a* 
state of complete (Jilapidatian. ■ 

It was towards this building, on the night I speak of, that 
the smuggler took his way, about a quarter of an hour after 
having suddenly broken off his conversation with Mr. Warde 
and the young^fficer. He walked on with a quick, bold, care- 
less step, apparently without much thought or consideration of 
the interview to rhich he was*summoned. He paused, indeed, 
more than once, and looked around him; but it was merely to 
gaise.at the beauty of the scenery, for which lie had a great 
natural taste.* It is no slight mistake to suppose that the 
constant intercourse with, and opportunity of enjoying the 
beauties of nature, diminish in any degree the pleasures that 
we thence derive. The direct contrary is the case. Every 
other delight, everything that man has contrived or found for 
himself, palls, upon the taste by frc(j*ieut fruition ; but not so 
with those souroes of pleasure which are given us by Goii*him- 
self; and the purer and freer they are l'roii\ man’s invention, 
the more permanent are they in their ca^'^ability of bestowing 
happiness, the more extensive seems thcir'^quality <if ^atisfyini; 
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the ever-increasing desires ca' tike spirit within ns. Were it 
not so, the ardent attachment which is felt by those who have 
been born and brought up in the midst j,f fine and magnificent 
scenery to Che place of their nativity, could not. exist; and it 
will always be found that, other things being equal, those who 
live most amongst the beauties of nature are those i\ho most 
appreciate them. 

Many a beautiful prospect presented itself to the smuggler, 
as lie walked on by the light of the moon. At one pl.ice, the 
wo(»(),s swept round him and concealed the* rest of the coin:. try 
from his eyes; but tlicn the moonbeams poured tliroiigli the 
branches, or streamed along the path, and every now and then, 
between the old trunks and gnarled roots, he caught a sight 
of the deeper parts of the woodland, sleeping in the pale rays* 
At another, issuing forth upon the side of the hill, the leafy 
wiKlerness lay beneath bis feet, with the broad round summit 
of some piece of high ground, rising dark and flat above; and 
at some distance further he suddenly turned the angle of the 
valley, and had the tall grey ruin of Saltw'ood full before him, 
.with the lines of the trees and meadows sweeping down into 
the dell, and the bright sky, lustrous with the moonlight, ex- 
tended broad and unclouded behind. Shortly after, he came 
to the little stream, rnsjung in miniature cascades between its 
hollow banks, and murmuring with a soft and pinsical voice 
nniongi- 1 tlie roots of the shrubs, which’ here and there hid it 
from the beams. 

lie paused but a moment or two, however, at jiny of these* 
things, and then walked on again, till at length he climbed the 
road leiivling up to the castle, a.Kl passed tln^)ugh the archway 
of the gate. Of tlie history of the placo he knew nothing, but 
from vague traditions heard iu his boyhoo"d; and yet, when ho 
stood amongst those old grey walls, with the high towers 
rising before him, and the greensward covering, t.lie decay of 
centuries beiunith his feet, he could not help feeling a vague 
iinprcs.--iou of inclaiicholy, not umniuglcd with a\re, full uiKjii 
him. in the presence of ancient things, the link betwT.en all 
mortality seems most strongly felt. Vv''e perceive our associa- 
tion wdth the dead more strongly. Tlie character and habits 
of thought of the person, of course, render it a more distinct 
or obscure percepdior*, but still wm all have it. AMtli some, it 
is as 1 have before Killed it, an impression that wc must share 
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the same decay, meet the same fate,.fairinto the same tomb as 
those who have raised or produced the things that we beliold; 
for every work of mail is but a tombstone, if it be read aright. 
But with others, an audible voice speaks from the grey ruin 
and the ancient church, from the dilapidated houses where our 
fathers dVelt or worshipped, and says to every one amongst 
the living, “ As thej were, who built us, so must you be. 
Tlicy enjoyed, and hoped, and feared, and suffered. So do you. 
Where arc they gone, with ^11 their tii oughts? Where will 
you go, think you ever so highly? All down, down, t:>-the 
same dust, whither wc too are tending. Wc have seen these 
things for ages past, and wo shall see more.” 

1 mean not to say that such was exactly the aspect under 
which those ruins presented themselves to the eye of tl o man 
who now visited them. The voice that spoke was not so clear, 
but.yct it was clear enough to make him fee.l t^ioughtfal it*not 
sad ; and ha paused to gaze up at the high keep, as the moon 
shone out upon the old stone-work, showing cver}*loophoIo 
and casement. lie was not without imagination, in a homely 
way, and following the train of thought which the sight of the 
castle at that hour suggested, he said to himself, ‘‘ I dai’e say 
many a pretty girl has looked out of that window to talk to 
her lover by the moonlight; and thcy^iave grown old, and died 
like other folks.” 

How long he would have gone on in this musing mood I 
cannot tell, but just at that moment the boy who had come 
down to th!i bSach to call him, appeared from the old doorway 
of the chapel, and pointing to one of the towers in the wall, 
whi jv.ired — up there, waiting for you.” 

. ‘'Wl’H, then, you Tun home, young Starlight,” replied the 
smuggler. ‘‘I’ll be after you iu a minute, for he cau’D have 
much to say, I should think. Off with you I and no listening, 
or Fil brc..!f'yom’ head, youngster.” 

Tlie boy laughed, and ran away through the gate; and his 
compamou turned towards the angle which he Imd pointed 
out. Ai)[)roaching the wall, he entered what might have been 
a door, or perhaps a window, lookwig in upon the court, and 
cominnnicating* Avitli one of those passages which led from 
tower to tower, with stairs every here ai\d there leading to 
the battlements, lie was obliged to* bow his hexul as lie 
passed; but after climbing a somewhat steep -asdeut, where 
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the broken steps were half covered with rubbish, he emerged 
upon the top of the wall, where many a sentinel had kept hia 
weary watch in times long past. At a little distance in 
adva-ncc, standing in the pale moonlight, was a tall, gaunt 
figure, leaning against a fragment of one of the neighbouring 
towers ; and Harding did not pause to look at the ' sijlendour 
of the view below, though it might Tjell, with its world^of 
wood and meadow, bounded by the glistening sea, have 
attracted eyes less fond of sucj^ scenes than his; but on he 
w^alt'-ed, straight towards the person before him, who, on his 
part, hurried forward to meet him, whenever the sound of his 
step broke upon the ear. 

“ Good night, Harding I” said ]\Ir. Radford, in a low but 
still harsh tone ; “ what a time you have been. It will be 
one o’clock or more before I get back.’’ 

Past two,” answered the smuggler, bluntly; “but I came 
as soon as I could. It is not much more than half an hour 
since I gt)t your message.” 

“ That stupid boy has been playing the fool, then,” replied 
the other; “ I sent him ” 

“Oh, he’s not stupid!” interrupted the smuggler; “and 
he’s not given to play the fool cither. More likely to play the 
rogue. But what’s the' business now, sir? There’s no doing 
anything on such nights as these.” 

“ I know that, 1 know that,” rejoined Radford. “ But 
this will soon change. The moon will be dwindled down to a 
cheese-paring before many days are over, and the bai'o meter 
is faliiiig. It is necessary that we should make all our arrange- 
ments beforehand, Harding, and’ have everyiniflg ready. Wo 
must have no more such jobs as the last two.” 

“1 had nothing to do with them,” rejoined^the smuggler. 
“You chose your own people, and they failed. I do not 
mean to say it was their fault, for I don’t think it was. 
They lost as much, for them, as you did; and they did their 
best, I dare say ; but still that is nothing to me. i’vc under- 
taken to land the cargo, and I will do it, if I live. If I die, 
.there’s nothing to be said, you know; but I don’t say I’ll 
•ever undertake another of the sort. It does hot answer, Mr. 
Radford. It makes a man think too much, to know that other 
people have got so mjlch money staked on such a venture.” 

“ Ay, but that is the very cause why every eue abQnld 
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txert himself,” answAed his «om{)anion.. “ I lost fifty thou- 
sand pounds by the last affair, twxiiity by the other; but I 
tell you, Harding, I Ijave more than both upon this, and if 
this fail 

He paused, and did not finish the sentence; but he set his 
teeth hard, and seemed to di-aw his breath with diificulty. 

“ Tbat\ a bad plan,” said the smuggler; “a bad plan, in 
all ways. You wish to make up all at one run ; and so you 
double the venture; but you should know by this time, that 
one out of four pays very we^I, and we have seldom falh.'d to 
do one- out of two or three; but the more money people get 
the more greedy the}»are of it; so that because you put three 
times as much as enough on one freight, you must needs put 
five times on the other, and ten times on the third, risking a 
greater loss every time for a greater gaim I’ll liave to do 
with no more of these things. Fni contented with little, and 
don^ like such great speculations.” 

“ Oh! if you are afraid,” cried Mr. Kadford, “you fan give 
it up. I dare say we can find some one else to land the goods.” 

“As to being afraid, that I am not,” answered Harding; 
“ and having undertaken the run, 1*11 do it. I’m not half so 
much afraid as you are, for I’ve not near so much to lose ; only 
my life or liberty and three hundred poiyids. But still, Mr. Bad- 
ford, I do not like to think that if anything goes wTong you’ll 
be so much hurt; and it makes a man feel queer. If I liave 
a few hundreds in a boat, and nothing to lose but myself and 
a dozen of tubs^ I go about it as gay as a lark and as cool and 
Cfuiet as a (fog- fish; but if anything were to go ’wrong now, 
wliy it w^ould bp—” 

‘‘ Kuiri — utter ruinj,” said Mr. Radford. 

“ 1 dare say it w<h 2 l(i,” rejoined the smuggler; “ but, never- 
theless, your (fomiug down here every other day, and sending 
for me, does no good, and a great deal of harm. It only 
teazes me, and sets me always thinking about it, wdicn the 
best way is not to think at all, bat just to do tlie thing and 
get it over. Besides, you’ll have people noticing your bidng 
so often down here, and you’ll make them suspect something 
is going on.’** 

“ But it is necessary, my good fellow,” answered the other, 
“that we should settle all our plans. hiust have people 
ready, and horses and help, in case of need,” 
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Ay, that you must,” Replied the amu^gler, thoughtfully. 
“ I think you said the cargo was light goods.’* 

Almost all India,” said Radford, i| return. Shawls ami 
painted siHcs, and other things of great value but small bulk. 
There are a few bales of Jace, too; but the whole will require 
well nigh a hundred horses to cany it, so that we piust*have 
a strong muster.” 

‘‘ Ay, and men who fight, too,r rejoined Harding. ‘‘ You 
know there are dragoons down at Folkestone?” 

“No I when did they come?” exclaimed Itadford, eagerly. 
That’s a bad job, that’s a bad job! Perhaps they 6 iii’.j)ect 
already. Perhaps some of those fellowij from the other side 
have given information, and these soldiers are sent down iu 
consequence; I shouldn’t wonder, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Pooh, nonsense, .Mr. Radford!” replied Harding; “you 
ar^*. always so suspicious. Some day or another you’ll sus- 
pect me.” 

I juspect eveiybody,” cried Radford, vehemently, “ and I 
have good cause. I have known men do sucli tilings, for a 
pitiful gain, as would Iiaiig them, if there were any just punish- 
ment for treachery.” 

Harding laughed, but be did not explain the cause of his 
merriment, though probably he thought that l\rr. Radford 
himself would do many a thing for a small gain, which would 
not lightly touch his soul’s salvation. He soon proceeded, 
however, to reply, in a grave tone. “ That’s a bad plan, Mr. 
Radford. No man is ever well served by *111986 whom he? 
suspects. He had better never have anything to do witlf a 
person he doubts; so, if you .doubt mo, I^m, quite willing to 
give the business up, for I don’t half like it.” 

“Oh, nol” said Radford, in a smooth and coaxing tone, 
“ I did not mean you, Harding ; I know you too well for as 
honest a fellow as ever lived ; but I do doubt those fellows on 
the other side, and I strongly suspect they peacTcd about the 
otlier two affairs. Resides, you said something about dragoons, 
and we have not had any of that sort of vermin here for a year 
or more.” 

‘‘You frighten yourse*lf about nothing,” answered Harding, _ 
“ There is but a troop of them yet, lliough they say more are 
expected. But good are dragoons? I liavc run many 
a cargo under their very noses, and hope I shall live to run 
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many another. As to itopping thi'S traffic, they are no more 
good than so many old women 1’^ 

But you must get 1| all over before the rest come,’’ replied 
Mr. Bad ford, in an argumentative manner, taking bold of the 
lappei of his companion's jacket; “there’s no use of runriing 
more risk jthan needful. And you must remember that wo 
have a Jong way to carry the goods after they are lauded. 
Thon is the most dangerous time." 

“I don’t know that,” said Harding; “but, however, you 
must provide for that, and must also look out for /lides* for 
the things. I won’t have any of them down with me ; and 
when I have landed them safely, though I don’t mind giving 
a help to bring them a little way inland, I won’t be answerable 
for anything more.” 

“ No, no; that’s all settled,” answered his companion; 
“ and the hides are all ready, too. Some can come into my 
stabld*, others can be carried up to the willow cave. Then 
there’s Sir Ilobert’s great barn.” 

“Will Sir Ivobert consent?" asked Harding, in a doubtful 
tone. “lie would never have anything to do with these 
matters liimself, and was always devilish hard upon us. I 
remember be sent my father to gaol ten }X'ars ago, when I 
was a youngster." ^ 

“ He must consent," replied Radford, sternly; “ he dare as 
soon refuse me as cut off his right hand. 1 tell you, Harding, 
1 have got him in a vice, and one turn of the lever will make 
him cry for merely wdicn I like. But no more of him. J shall 
use his barn as if it were my own; and it is in the middle of 
the wood, you kpo^w, so that out of sight. ];>ut even if it 
Avore not fur that, wc’vc got many another place. Thank 
licavcn, there are no want of hides in this county!” 

“ Ay, but tlft'. worst of diy goods, and things of that kind,” 
rejoined the smuggler, “is that they spoil wdth a little wet, so 
that one can't sink them in a cut or a canal till they are 
wanted, as one can do wdth tubs. Who do you intend to 
send down for them? That’s one thing I must know.” 

“Oh! wdioever comes, my son wdll be wdth tluun,” an- 
swered Mr. ifadfprd. “ As to who tlie others will be, I fau- 
lt may bo as wi’ll to explain to the miiniti.tjed reader, that the 
secret pla(‘f‘S where smus^i^lcrs conceal their y^tods after landing“, ara 
known by the naiiif of hides/* 



BOt tell yet. The Ratnleys, Certainly, anipoiigst the rest. They 
are always ready, and will either fight or run, as it may bo 
needed/’ 

don’t mnch like them,'' replied Iffarding; ^^they are a 
bad set. I wish they were hanged, or out of the country; 
for, as you say, they will either fight, or run, or peach, or any- 
thing else that suits them: one just as soon as another." 

*‘Oh! no fear of that; no fear of that!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Radford, in a confident tone, which seemed somewhat strange 
to the ’ears of his companion, after the suspicions ho had heard 
hini' so lately express; but the other instantly added, in ex- 
planation, “ I shall take care that they have no means of 
peaching, fer I will tell them nothing about it till they arc 
setting off with fifty or sixty others.” 

“ That’s the best way, and the only way with such fellows 
as , those,” answered Harding; “but if yon tell nobody, you’ll 
find it a hard job to get them all together.” 

“ Only let the day be fixed,’' said Mr. Radford; ‘‘ and I’ll 
have all ready, never fear.” 

“ That must be your affair,” replied Harding; “I’m ready 
whenever you like. Give me a dark night and a fair wind, 
and my part of the job is soon done.’’ 

About this day week, I should think,” said Mr. Radford. 
“ The moon will be nearly out by that time.” 

“ Not much more than half,” replied the smuggler; “ and 
as we have got to go far, for the ship, you say, will not stand 
in, w^c had better have the whole night to ouryjclves. Even a 
bit of a moon is a bad companion on such a trip ; especially 
where there is so much money .risked. No, J^thirdc you had 
better give me three days more: then there wdll be wellnigh 
nothing left of her, and she won’t rise till three or four. We 
can see what the weather’s like, too, about thai time; and I 
can come up and let you know; but if you’ll take my advice, 
Mr. Radford, you’ll not be coming down here any more till it’s 
all over at least. There’s no good of it, and it may do 
mischief.” 

“ Well, now it’s all settled, I shall not need to do so,” re- 
joined the other; “but i really don’t sec, Harding, why you 
should so much wish me to stay away.’’ 

“I’ll tell you why. Mr. Radford,” said Harding, putting his 
hands into the pockets of his jacket, “and that very easily. 
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Although yon have b^orae a gresn gentleman* ana live at a 
fine place inland, people haven’t forgot when you kept a house 
and a counting-house too, in Hythe, and all that used to go 
on in those days ; and ^though you are a magistrate, and go 
out hunting and shooting, and all that, the good folks aSout 
have little doubt that you have a hankering after the old 
trade ’yet, hnly that you do your business on a larger scale 
than you did then. It’s but the other day, when I was in at 
Soulh’s, the grocer’s, to tafic to him about some stuff he 
wanted, I heard two men sa]i one to the other, as they saw 
you pass, ‘Ay, there goes old Radford. I wonder what he’s 
down here for!’ ‘As great an old smuggler as ever lived,’ 
said the other; ‘and a pretty penny he’s made of, it. Pie’s 
still at it, they say ; and I dare say he’s down here now upon 
some such concern.’ So you see, sir, people talk about it, and 
that’s the reason why I say that the less you are here tjje 
better.” 

“Perhaps it is; perhaps it is,” answered Mr. Radford, 
fliiickly; “and as we’ve now settled all we can settle, till you 
Korae up, I’ll take myself home. Good night, Harding ; good 
night !” 

“Good night, sir!” answered Harding, with something like 
a smile upon his lip; and finding their way down again to the 
court below, they parted. 

“ I don’t like that fellow at all,” said Mr. Radford to hlm- 
solf, as ho walked away upon the road to Hythe, where he 
lyid left his horsey “he’s more than half inclined to be uncivil, 
rii liave nothflig more to do with him after this is over.” 

Hardin g took his way across^ the fields towards Sand gate, 
imd pei-haps liis t^iolights were not much more complimentaiy 
to his companion than ]\tr. Radford’s had been to him; but in 
the mean time, ^jsrlnle each followed his separate course homo- 
'u e.rd, we must rcinaiu for a short space in the green, moon- 
court of Saltwood Castle. All remained still and silent' 
tor about three minutes; but then the ivy, which at that time 
had gatliered thickly round the old walls, might be seen to 
move ill the neighbourhood of a small aperture in one of the 
ruined flanking* towers of the outer v%ll, to which it had at 
cue time probably 'served as a window, though all traces ortts 
original form were now lost. The tower was dose to the spot 
where Mr. Radford and his comiianion ifad been standing; 
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and although the apertoe We have mciiiioncd loolccd towards 
the court, joining on to a- projecting wall in great part over- 
thrown, there was a loop-hole on the '"ther side, flanking the 
very parapet on which they had carried on their cojversatiorj. 

After the ivy had moved for a moment, as I have said, 
something like a human head was thrust out, looking cauti- 
ously round the court. The next minute a broad pair of 
shoulders appeared, and then th?! whole form of a tall i\vA 
powerful man, who, after pausing for an instant on the top of 
the broken wall, used its fragments as a means of descent to 
the ground below. Just as he reached the level of the court, 
one of the loose stones which he had displaced as he came 
down, rolled after- him and fell at his side; and, with a sudden 
start at the first sound, he laid his hand on the butt of a large 
horse-pistol stuck in a belt round his waist. As soon as he 
perceived w^hat it was that had alamed him, he took his hand 
lioni the weapon again, and walked out into the moonlight; 
and thence, after pacing quietly up and down for two or tliree 
minutes, to give time for the two other visitors of the castle 
to get to a distance, he sauntered slowly out through the 
gate. He then turned under the walls towards the littic wood 
which at that time occupied a part of the valley, op]iosite to 
wliich he stood gazing for about five minutes. AVhon ho 
judged all safe, he gave a whistle, upon which tiic form of a 
boy instantly started out from the trees, and came rimniiig 
across the meadow towards him. 

“Have you heard all, Mr. Mowle?” asked the boy in 
whisper, as soon as he was near. 

“All that they said, little Starlight,” rcpli'xl tlie other. 

They didn’t say enough ; but yet it will do, and you are a 
clever little fellow. But come along,'” he added, laviuji; l)is 
hand on the boy’s shoulder, “you shall liave vdia^ I ])r..n\i e ; 
you, and half-a-crowii more; and if you go on, and tell me aii 
yon find out, you sliall be well paid.” 

Thus saying,^ he walkcjd on with the boy towards Jlvihe, 
and the scenery round Saltwood resumed its silent soiiiudo 
again* 



CHAPTER 


To t rerj.hunj^iy man it matters not mudi what is put upon 
the tabirj HO that it be eatable, but with the intellectual appe- 
tite the case is different, and every one is anxious to know 
who is to be his companion, or what is to be in his . book. 
Now Sir Edward Digby was sOmewdiat of an epicure in humau 
character, and lie always felt as great a curiosity to enjoy any 
new personage brought before him, as the more ordinary epi- 
cure desires to taste a new dish. lie was equally relined, 
too, in regard to the taste of his intellectual food. He liked a 
good deal of flavour, but not too much ; a soupcoii of some- 
thing, he did not w^ell know what, in a man’s demeanour ga^e 
it great zest, as a soupcon of two or three condiments so 
blended in a salmi as to defy analysis must have ckanned 
Vatel; and, to say the truth, the little he had seen or heard 
ol the house in v/hich he now w^as, together with his know- 
ledge of some of its antecedents, had awakened a great desire 
for a farther taste of its quality. 

AVhen ho went down stairs, then, n«id opened the dining- 
room door, his eye naturally ran round n» search of the new 
guests. Only two, however, had arrived, in the first of whom* 
he recognised Mr. Zachary Croyland. The other w'as a venc- 
table looking ol(> man in black, whom he could not conceive 
to be Mr. Radford, from the previous account which he. had 
heard of that respectable gentleman’s character. It turned out, 
however, tliat the pcrscvi before him, who had been omitted by 
Sir Robert Croyland in tlie enumeration of his expected visitors, 
was the clerg)*maii of the neighbouring village; and being 
merely a plain, good man, of very excellent sense, but neitiicr 
rich, noble, nor thrifty, was nobody in the opinion of tlic b;iron^t. 

As soon as Sir Edward Digby appeared, Mr. Zachary 
Croyland, 'with his back tall, straight, and stiff as a poker, 
advanced towjirds him and shook hiip cordially by tiie hand. 
/‘Welcome, welcome, my young friend,” be said; ‘^yoa’ve 
kept your word, 1 see, and that’s a good sjgii of any man, 
especially when lie knows that there’s neither i)leasure,.profit, 
nor popularity to be gained by so doing; and I’m surh there’s 

“ r,' 
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none of either to be had in this remoO comer of the world* 
Yon have some object, of course, in coming among us, for 
every man has an object, but what it I5 1 can’t divine.” 

‘SA very great object, indeed, my dear sir,” replied tha 
young oilicer with a smile ; “ I wish to cultivate the ,acquain- 
tance of an old friend of my father’s, your brother. here,r who 
was kind enough to invite me.” 

A very unprofitable sort of plant to cultivate,” answered 
Mr. Qioyl.'aid, in a voice quite loud enough to be hoiird by the 
whole room. “ It won’t pay tillage, I should think; but you 
know your own affairs best. Here, Edith, my love, I must 
make yon better acquainted with my young feilosv^ traveller. 
Doubtless,* he is perfectly competent to talk as much nonsense 
to yoti as any other young man about town, and has imported, 
for the express benefit of the young ladies in the country, all 
the sweet thing.? and pretty speeches last in vogue. But he 
can, in his saner moments, and if you just let him know that 
you not quite a fool, bestow upon you some small portion 
of common sense, which he has picked up, Heaven knows 
howl He couldn’t have it by descent, for he is an eldest son, 
and that portion of the family property is always reserved for 
the youngor children.” 

Mrs. Barbara Croylenck who found that her brotlicr Zachary 
was riding his horse somewhat hard, moved across the room, 
with the superfluity of whalebone which she had in her stays 
crackling at every step, as If expressly to attract attention, 
and, laying her hand on Mr. Croyland’s arm, she whisjierctf, 
“Now do, brother, be a little civil and kind. There’s no use 
of hurting people’s feelings; aud if liobert as mncli sense 
as you, there’s no use you should be always tcllhig him so.” 

“ Pish I nonsense !” cried Mr. Ctoyland, “ hold your tongue, 
Bab. You’re a good soul as ever lived, but a great idol into 
the bargain. So don’t meddle. I should think you liad burnt 
your fingers enough with it by this time.” 

“ And I’m sure you’re a good soul, too, if }'on would but 
let peoj)Io know it,” replied Mrs. Barbara, anxious to soften 
and ker>p down all tlip little oddities and asperities of her 
fan'iily circle in the eyes of Sir Edward Digby. 

But she only, showed them the more by so doing; for Mr. 
Croyland was not 'io be cauglit by honey, and, besides, the 
character which she in her simplicity thought fit to attribute 
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to him, wag the very list upon the ikce of the earth which he 
coveted. Every man has his vanity, and it is an imp that 
takes an inftnite varietyfof different forms, frequently the most 
hideous and the most absurd. Now Mr. Oroyland’s vanity 
lay in his oddity and acerbity. There was nothing on earth 
which he considered so foolish as good-nature, and he was 
heartiIy«ashfiiTio(l of the large portion with which Heaven had 
endowed him, 

“ 1 a good soul I” he exclaimed. “ Let me tell you,. Bab, 
you are very much mistaken that, as in every other tiling 
you say or do. I am nothing more nor less than a very cross^ 
i]I-tern[)en;d old man; and you know it quite well, if you 
wouldn’t bo a hypocrite.” 

“ Well, I do believe you are,” said the lady, with her own 
particular vanity mortified into a state of irritation, and the 
only way is to let you alone.” 

While this conversation had been passing between brother 
and sister, Sir Edward Uigby, taking advantage of the position 
in which they stood, and which masked ins own operations 
from the rest of the party, beat down to speak a few words 
to Edith, tvlio, whatever tliey were, looked up with, a smile, 
faint and thoughtful indeed, but still expr(*ssiug as much 
cheerfulness as her countenance ever , showed. The topic 
which ho spoke upon might be common-place, but what, he 
said was said with grace, and had a degi’ce of originality in 
it, mingled with courtliness and propriety of expression, which 
a4 once awakemeeV attention and repaid it. Tt was not strong 
beer, it was not strong spirit; but it was like some delicate 
kind of wine, widely luis more jxiwer than the fineness of the 
flavour suffers to be apps^rent at the first taste. 

Their conversation was not long, however; for by tlie time 
that the young* gentleman and lady iuid exchanged a few 
sentences, and Mr. Groyland had finished his discussion with 
his sister, the name of Mr. Iladford was announced; and Sir 
KilMoard Digby turned quickly’’ round to examine the appear- 
ance of the new comer. As he did so, however, his eye fell 
for a moment upon the countenance of Edith Groyland, and he 
thought he remarked an expression of anxiety not unmiugl^d 
with pain, till the door closed after admiuing/a single figure, 
when a look of relief brightened her face, an«l she gave a glanco 
across the room to her sister. The younger girl instantly rose^ 
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and while hef father was busy receiteng Mr. Radford with 
somewhat profuse attention, she gracefully crossed the room, 
and seating herself by Edith, laid heiOhand upon her sister’s, 
whispering something to her with a kindly look. 

Sir Edward Bigby marked it all, and liked it ; for there is 
something in the bottom of man’s heart which has always a 
sympathy with affection; but he, nevertheless did no^ fail to 
take a complete survey of the personage who entered, and 
wborn I must now present to the reader, somewhat more dis- 
tinctly than 1 could do by the %ioon light. Mr. Richard Rad- 
ford was a tall, thin, but large-boned man, with dark eyes 
and overhanging shaggy brows, a hook nose, considerably de- 
pressed t6ward8 the point, a month somewhat wide, and teeth 
very fine for his age, though somewhat straggling and shark- 
like. His hair was very thick, and apparently coarse; his 
arms long and powerful, and his legs, notwithstanding the 
meagerness of his body, furnished with very respectable calves. 
On t^G whole, he was a striking but not a prepossessing 
person ; and there was a look of keenness and cupidity, we 
might almost say voracity, in his eye, with a bend in the brow, 
which would have given the observer an idea of great quick- 
ness of intellect and decision of character, if it had not been 
for a certain degrecr of weakness about the partly opened 
mouth, which seemed to be in opposition to the latter charac- 
teristic. He was dressed in the height of the mode, with 
large buckles in his shoes and smaller ones at his knees, a 
light dress-sword hanging not ungracefull} by his side, aad 
a profusion of lace and embroidery about his apparel. 

Mr. Radford replied to tire courtesies pf^Sir Robert Croy- 
land with perfect self-possession — one might almost call it self- 
sufficiency — but with no grace and some stiffness. Ho was 
then introduced, in form, to Sir Edward Bigby, bowing low, 
if that could be called a bow, which was merely an inclination 
of the rigid spine, from a perpendicular position to an angle of 
forty-five with the horizon. The young officer’s demeanour 
formed a verj^ striking contrast with that of his new acquaiu- 
tance, not much in favour of the latter; but^he showed that, 
aii Mr. Croylaiid had predicated of him, ho, was quite ])repared 
to say a grea^ many courteous nothings in a very civil and 
obliging tone. IVk*. Radford declai'ed himself delighted at the 
Jionouf of making his acquaintance, and Sir Edward pronounced 
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liimself charmed at t|c opportuftity of.meetinf^ him. Mr. 
Eadtord hoped that he was ^;oing to honour their poor place 
for a considerable lengtl-i of time, and Sir Edward felt sure that 
the beauty of such scenery, and the delights of such society, 
would be the cause of much pain to him when he was com- 
pelled to tear himself away. 

A low but merry laugh from behind them, caused both the 
gentlemen to turn their heads; and they found the sparkling 
eyes of Zara Croyland fixed upon them. Sh6 instantly drojjped 
her eye'li<ls, however, and colfured a little, at being defected. 
It was evident enough that she had been weighing the com})li- 
ments she heard, and estimating them at their right value, 
which made Mr. Radford look somewhat angry, hut elicited 
nothing from Sir Edward Digby but a gay glance at the beau- 
tiful little culprit, which she caught, even through the thick 
lashes of her downcast eyes, and which served to reassure h#r. 

Sif Robert Croyland himself was displeased ; but Zara w’as 
in a degree a spoiled child, and had established for herself a 
privilege of doing what she liked,* unscolded. To turn the 
conversation, therefore, Sir Robert, in a tone of great regard, 
inquired particularly after his young friend, Richard, ami said, 
he ho})ed that they were to have the pleasure of seeing him. 

“I trust so, I trust so. Sir Robert.” replied Mr. Radford; 

but you know I am totally unacquainted with his movements. 
He had gone away upon some business, the servants told me; 
and I waited as long as 1 could for him; but I did not choose 
lo keep your dinner. Sir Robert; and if he does not choose to 
come in time, the young dog must go without. Pray do not 
Stop a moment fpr^him.” 

“Business!” muttered Mr. Croyland; “either cheating the 
king’s revenue, or making love to a milkmaid. I’ll answer for 
him;” but thevemark passed unnoticed, for Sir Robert Oroy- 
land, who was always anxious to drown Ids brother’s some- 
what too pertinent observations, without giving the nahol) any 
offence, was loudly pressing Mr. Radford to let them wait for 
half-an-hdur, in order to give time for the young gentleman’s 
arrival. 

His father, lioiyever, would not hdkr of such a proceeding; 
and the bell was rung, and dinner ordered. It was placed 
upon the table with great expedition; ^^pd \he party moved 
towards the dining-room, Mr, Radford hauded in theiaronet’a 
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si&ter, who was, to say the Ijruth, an ei?Igma to him; for lie 
himself could form no conception of her good-nature, simplicity, 
and kindness, ami consequently though* that all the mischief 
she occasionally caused, must originate in well-concealed spite, 
which gave him a great reverence for her character. Sir 
Edward Digby, notwithstanding a hint from Sir Robert to 
take in his youngest daughter, advanced to Miss Crovla^id, and 
secured her, as he thought, for limself ; while the brother of 
the master of the house followed with tiic fair Zara, leaviug 
the clergyman and Sir Robert to come togctlier. Ry a ma- 
noeuvre on the part of Edith, however, favoured by her father, 
but nearly frustrated by the busy spirit of her aunt, Miss Croy- 
land got |>Iaced between Sir Robert and the clergyman, while 
the youngest daughter of the house was seated by Sir Edward 
Digby, leaving a chair vacant between herself and her worthy 
parent for young Radford, when he should arrive. 

j!\II this being arranged, to the satisfaction of everybody but 
Sir Ed>vard Digby, grace was said, after a not very decent 
hint fiom Sir Robert Oroyland, that it ought not to be too 
long, and the dinner commenced with the usual attack upon 
soup and fish. It must not be supposed, hosvever, Ix^causo wo 
have vemtured to say that the arrangtMnent not to tho 

eatisfuction of Sir Edw^ard Digby, that the young baronet was 
at all disinclined to enjoy las pretty little friend’s society 
nearer than the op])ositc side of the table. Nor must it bo 
imagined that his sage retloctions, in regard to keejiing himself 
out of danger, liad at all ma<ie a coward of the gallant! 
soldier. The truth is, lie had a strong desire to study Edith 
Croylimd, not on account of any benefit ^wliich that study 
could be of to himself, but with other motives and views, 
which, upon the whole, were very laudable. He wished to see 
into her mind, and by those slight indications 'which were all 
he could expect her to display, but which, nevertheless, to a 
keen observer, often tell a history better than a whole volume 
of details, to ascertain some facts in regai’d to wliich he took 
a considerable interest. Being somewhat eager in‘ his way, 
and not knowing how long he might find it either convenient 
or p'lfe to remain in his present quarters, he liad d<‘t(‘r mined 
to commence the campaign as soon as possible; but, frustrated 
in bis first attack, determined to change his plan of opera- 
tions, and besiege the fair Zara as one of the enemy’s out- 
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works. He accor(lin|ly laughed and talked with her upon 
almost every subject in the world* during the first part of 
dinner, skilfully leadings her up to the pursuits of her sister and 
herself in the country, in order to obtain a clear knowledge of 
their habits and course of proceeding, that he might take ad- 
vantage it at an after-period, for purposes of his own. 

The*art of conversation, when properly regarded, forms a 
reguhir system of tactics in which, notwithstanding the various 
manoeuvres of your adversary, and the desultory fire kept up 
by indifferent persons around,* you still endeavour to caiTy the 
line of advance in the direction that 3^11 wish, and to frustrate 
every effort to turn it towards any point that may not be 
agreeable to you, ralhn’ng it here, giving it a bend there; pre- 
senting a sharp angle at one place, an obtuse one at another; 
and raising from time to time a barrier or a breastwork for the 
purpose of preventing the adverse force from turning your 
flank* and g( 4 -ting into your rear. 

But the mischief was, in the present instaree, t^at Sir 
Edvrard Digby’s breastworks were too low for fAuch an active 
opponent as Zara Croyland. They might have ap))('ared a 
formidabb* ol)Stacle in the way of a scientific opponent; but 
with all the rash valour of youth, which is so frequently sne- 
cesgful whtM'e practice and experience fiiil, she wiillied straight 
up, and jumped over them, taking one lino after another, till 
Sir Edward High}" found that she had nearly got into the 
heart of his camp. It was all so easy and natural, however, 
^0 giyv and (Jicefful, that he conld not feel mortified oven at 
his ovvT) want of success; and though five times she darted 
away from the s|i Inject, and began to talk of other things, he 
KStill rem well it, expatkiting upon the pleasures of a country 
life, and upon how much more rational, as well as agrofahle it 
was, when coftipared to the ainuscraents and wliirl of the 
town. 

Mr, Znehury Croyland, indeed, ent across t!)em often, 
listening: to what they said, and sornetluics smiling significantly 
at Sir Ei^fward Digliy, or at other times rcj hing tdmself to 
whnt either of the two thought fit to disconrse upon. Tims, 
then, W'H'n the young baronet was tlescnntin;;: sagely of 4 he 
pleasures of the conntiy, as compared with tl^ose of tlm town, 
good Oioyland laughed merrily, saying, “You will soon 
have enoiigh of it, Sir Edward; or else you arc only deceiving 
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that poor foolish ^l;.for whvt have yo^ to do with the cotm- 
try? You, who have lived the best part of your life iu cities, 
and amongst their denizens. I dare ; jay, if the truth were 
told now, you would give a guinea to be walking up the Mall, 
instead of sitting down here in this old, crumbling, crazy 
house, speaking courteous nonsense to a pretty little milk- 
maid.” „ 

“ Indeed, my dear sir, you ar^ very much mistaken,” re- 
plied Sir Edward, gravely. Yon judge all men by yourself; 
and because you are fond of citiec, and the busy haunts of men, 
you think I must be so too.” 

“ I fond of cities and the busy haunts of men !” cried Mr. 
Croyhiud, ‘a a tone of high indignation; but a laugh that ran 
round the table, and in which even the worthy clergyman 
joined, showed the old gentleman that he had been taken in 
by.wSir Edward’s quietly-spoken jest ; and at the same time Lis 
brother exclaimed, still laughing, ‘‘He hit you fairly there, 
Zachary. He has found out the full extent of your love for 
your f<tl low-creatures already.” 

“Well, I forgive him, I forgive him!’’ said Mr. Croyland, 
with more good humour than might have been expected. “ I 
had forgotten that I had told him, four or five daVvS ago, my 
hatred for all cities, and especially for that great mound of 
greedy emmets, which, unfortunately, is the capital of this 
country. 1 d(»clarc I never go into that vast deu of iniquity, 
and mingle with the stream of wretched-looking things that 
call tlieni'i^elves liiiman, which all its doors arc; hoinly vomiting 
forth, but th(*y put me in mind of the white ants in India, 
just the same squalid-looking, active, and voracious vermin as 
tlnmisclves, running over everything that obstructs them, in- 
truding themselves everywhere, destroying everything that 
comes in their way, and acting as an incessent torment to 
evcjy one within reach. Certainly, the white ants are the 
less veijoinoiis ol‘ the two races, and somewhat prettier to look 
at; but still there ^s a wonderful resemblance.’’ 

1 don’t at all approve of your calling me a milkmaid, 
uncle,” said Zara, shaking her small delicate finger at Mr. 
Orc^’land, across the table. “It’s very wrong Und ungrateful 
of you. See if ever I milk your cow for you again! ’’ 

‘^Th(m I’ll milk myself, my dear,” replied Mr. Croyland, 
lyith a good-humoured smile at his fair niece. 
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“You cannot, yoij cannot !’V cried Zara. '“Fancy, Sir 
Edward, what a picture it made when one day I went over 
to my uncle’s, and fouid him with a frightful-looking black 
man, in a turban, whom he brought over from heaven knows 
where, trying to milk a cow he had just bought, and neither 
of them jble to manage it. My uncle was kneeling upon his 
cockeckhat, amongst the long grass, looking, as he acknow- 
ledges, like a kangaroo; th«5 cow had got one of her feet in 
the pail, kicking most violently; and the black man with a 
white turban ronnd his hcadf was upon both his knee£ before 
her, beseeching her, in some heathen language, to be quiet 
It was the finest sight i ever saw, and w'ould have made a 
beautiful picture of the ^ Worship of the Cow,’ w^icltis, as I 
am told, customary in the country where both the gentlemen 
came from.” 

“Zara, my dear; Zara!” cried Mrs. Barbara, who was 
frightened to death leather niece should deprive herself ot all 
share in Mr. Croydon’s fortune. “ You really should not tell 
such a story of your uncle.” 

But the worthy gentleman himself was laughing till the tears 
ran down his cheeks. “Its quiti^ true; its quite true I” be ex- 
claimed, “and she did milk the, cow, though w^e couldn’t. 
The ill-tempered devilwas as quiet as a lamb with her, though 
she is so vicious with every male tiling, that I have actually 
been obliged to have a woman in the cottage within a hundred 
yards of the house, for the express purpose of milking her.” 

“That’s^ wlmt you should have done at first,*' said Mr. 
liadford, putting clown the fi>rk with which he had been dili- 
gently devourip;^ a large plateful of fish. “Instead of having 
nothing but men ab 9 iit you, you should have had none but 
your coachman and footman, and all the rest women.” 

, “Ay, and? married my cook-maid,” replied Jlr. Croyland, 
sarcastically. 

Sir Itobert Croyland looked down into his plate with a 
quivering lip and a heavy brow, as if he did not w(dl know 
W'hetber to laugh or be angry. The clergyman smiled, Mr. 
Radford looked furious, but said nothing, and Mrs. Barbara 
exclaimed, **‘Oh! brother, you slfould not say such things; 
and besid(‘s, there are many cook-maids who arc very nice, 
pretty, resptHJtable people.” 

“Well, sister, I’ll think of it,” said Mr. Croyhlnd, drily, 
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but with a good deal of fn)|. twinkling) in the corners of his 
eyes. 

It was too much for the light heart cv Zara (Jroyland; and 
holding down her head she laughed outright, although she 
knew*that Mr, Radford had placed himself in the predicament 
of which her uncle spoke, though he had been relieved of 4he 
immediate consequence for some years. 

What would have been the result is difficult to say; for 
Mr. Radford was waxing wroth ; but at that nioAient the door 
was flung hastily open, and a young gentleman entered, of 
some three or four-and-twenty years of age, hearing a strong 
resemblance to Mr. Radford, though undoubtedly of a much 
more ple^^ant and graceful appearance. » He was well dressed, 
and his coat, lined with white silk of the finest texture, 'was 
cast negligently back from his chest, '«\dth an air of careless- 
ness which was to be traced in all the rest of Ins ap})arcl. 
Everything he w'ore was as good as it could be, aiid every- 
thing became him; for be was well formed, and his nK>V(!ments 
were free and even graceful; but every thin g^seemed to Imvo 
been thrown on in a Iiurry, and his liair floated wild and 
straggling roinid his brow% as if neitln'r comb nor brush l.)ad 
touched it for many hours. , It iniglit have been sn}>{)os('d tliat 
this sort of disarray proceeded from haste when h(^ Ibund him* 
self too late and his father gone; but there was an expression 
of reckless indifl’ercnce about his face ■which led Sir Edward 
Digby to imagine ttiat this apparent negligence was the ha- 
bitual chai-acteristic of his mind, rather than tli'g efi’eet of any 
accidental circumstance. Ilis air was- quite scdf-posscssed, 
though hurried; and a flashing,. glance o1 his eye round the 
table, resting ibr a moment longer on Sir Edw^ard Digby than 
on any one else, seemed directed to ascertain wlietlior the 
party assembled was one that ph'.ascd him, befom^ lie ciioso to 
sit dowm to the board with them. lie made no apology to Sir 
Rob< rl Croyland for being too late, but shook hands with liim 
in return for the very cordial welcome ho met with, and then 
seated himself in the vacant cliair, nodding to Mi.^s Croyland 
familiarly, and receiving a cold inclination of the head in re- 
turn. One of the servants inquired if he 'Nvould take soup and 
fish; but he replied abruptly, "‘No; bring me fish* No soup; 

I hate such messes.^’ , 

In the' mean time, by one of those odd turns which some- 
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times take place in Cf|nversationi|Mr. Crpyland, the clergyman, 
and Mr. Radford himself were once more talking together; the 
latter having'^ appart itly overcome his indignation at the 
nabob’s tart rejoinder, in the hope and expectation of saying 
something still more biting to liim in return. Like many a 
brave general, however, he had not justly appreciated the 
poweit of his adversary as compared with his own strength. 
Mr. Croyland, soured at an early period of life, had acquired 
by long })ractice and experience a habit of repartee when his 
prejudices or his opinions (a«d they are very dill things) 
were assailed, whicii was overpowering. A large fund of 
natural kindness and good humour formed a curious substratum 
for the acerbity which had accumulated above it, love 

of a joke would often show itself iu a hearty peal of laughter, 
even at his own expense, when the attack upon him was made 
in a good spirit, by one for wdiom he had any adection^or 
esteinn. But if be desjnsed or disliked his assailant, as was 
the case with Mr. Radford, the bitterest possible re^^)rt was 
sure to be given in the fewest possible words. 

In order to lead aw^ay from the obnoxious subject, iho cler- 
gjmian returned to Mr. Croyland’s hatiaul of London, saying, 
not veiy advisedly peihaps, just as young Mr. Radiiu'tl entered, 
“I caunot imagine, luy dear sir, why you have such an Jtni- 
mosity to our magniliceiit capital, and to nil that it couiaiiis, 
especially when \ve all know' you to be as beuerniont to indivi- 
duals as you are severe upon the species collectivoly.’’ 

» My dear CVudeu, you’ll only make a mess of it,’’ replied 
Mr. Croyhmd. “ The reason wdiy I do sometimes bLiVieud a 
poor ecouiitlrel^W'hom I happoii to know, is because it is less 
pleasant for mo to see a rascal sufuT than to do w hat’s ju.’t by 
him. * I have no will aud no power to punish all tiie viihiny I 
see, otherwise* my arm w'ouid be tired enough of lioggiiig in 
this county of Kent. But I do not understand wdiy i should 
be called upon to like a great agglomeration of bliickguards in 
a city, when I can have the same diluted iu the country. 
Here we* have about a tiuiulred scoundrels to tiie square mile; 
in Loiulon wo have a liiindred to the square yard.” 

Don’t ybu .think, sir, that thej may be but the worse 
ecouiidivls in the country because they are few'er?” demanded 
Mr. Jbuiford. 

*‘I am beginning to fancy so,” answ'cred Mr. ’'Oroyland, 
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drily, “ but I sAjipose in Lonf on the nuj^ber makea up for the 
want of intensity.” * . ‘ 

“ Well, it’s a very fine city,^’ rejoin^I Mr. Rkdford; “ the 
emporium of the world, the nurse of arts and scienccws, the 
birth-place and the theatre of all that is great and majestic in 
the efforts of human intellect.” ^ 

“ And equally of all that is base and vile,” ansWered his 
opponent; “ it is the place to whicji all smuggled goods natu- 
rally tend, Radford. Every uncustomed spirit, every prohi- 
bited ware, physical and intellectuial, there finds its mart; and 
the chie^ art that is practised is to cheat as cleverly as may 
be; the chief science learned, is how to defraud without being 
detected. are improving in the country daily, daily; but 
we have not reached the skill of London yet. Men make 
large fortunes in the country in a few years by merely cheating 
the customs; but in London they make large fortunes iu a few 
moiitlis by cheating everybody.” 

So they do in India,” replied Mr. Radford, who thought 
he hadiiit the tender place. 

“True, true!” cried Mr. Croyland; “and then we go and 
set up for country gentlemen, and cheat still. What rogues 
we are, Radford ! eh? I see you know the world. It is very 
well for me to say I made all my money by curing men, not 
by robbing them. Never you believe it, my good friend. It 
is not in human nature, is it? No, no, tell that to the 
marines. Nb man ever made a fortune but by plunder, that’s 
a certain fiict.” 

The course of Sir Robert Croyland’s dinner-partj^ seemed to 
promise very unpleasantly at tips juncture; but Sir Edward 
Digby, though somewhat amused, was not* Himself fond of 
sharp words, and had some compassion upon the ladies fit the 
table. He therefore stepped in, and, without sewing to have 
noticed that there was anything passing between Mr. Radford 
and the brother of his host except the most delicate courtesies, 
he contrived, by some well-directed questions iu regard to 
India, to give Mr. Croyland an inducement to deviate from tU*^ 
sarcastic into the expatiative; and having set him cantering 
upon one of his hobbies, ke left him to finish hfe excursion, 
and fetiirm‘d to a conversation which had been going on be- 
tween him and the fair Zara, in somewhat of a low tone, 
titough not. so low as lo show any mutual design of keeping it 
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from tho ears of tbosti around. lYoung. Radford had in the 
mean time bc^n making up for the loss of time occasioned by 
his absence at the commencement of dinner, and lie seemed 
, undoubtedly to have a prodigious appetite. Not a word had 
passed from father to son, of son to tather; and a stranger 
might haye supposed them in no degree related to each other. 
Indeed*^ the young gentleman had hitherto spoken to nobody 
but the servant; and while his month was employed in eating, 
his quick, large eyes were directed to every face round the 
table in succession, making Aiveral more tours than^he first 
investigating glance, which I have already mentioned, and 
every time stopping longer at the countenance of Sir Edward 
J)igby than anywhere else, lie now, however, trrfhed in- 
clined to take part in that olficer’s conversation with tho 
youngest Miss Oroyland, and did not appear quite pleased to 
find her attention so completely engrossed by a stranger. •To 
Edith he vouchsafed not a single word; but hearing the fair 
lady next to him reply to something wliich Sir EdwaniDigby 
had said, “Oh I we go out once or twice almost every day; 
sometimes on horseback, but more frequently to take a walk,” 
he exclaimed, “ Do you, indeed, Miss Zara ? VVhy, i nevci- meet 
you, and 1 am always running about the country. How is 
that, 1 wonder?” 

Zara smiled, and replied, with an arch look, “ Because for- 
tune befriends us, I suppose, Mr. Radford;” but then, w^ell 
knowing that he was not one likely to take a jest in good part, 
she added, “ don’t go out to meet anybocly, and therelbre 
always take those paths where w'c are least likely to do so.” 

Still young Jia^ford did noDseem half to like her reply ; but, 
nevertheless, he w^eiit on in the same tone, contiiiuaiiy inter- 
rupting her conversation with Sir Edward Digby, and endea- 
vouring, after^a fashion not at all uncommon, to make himself 
agreeable by preventing people from following the course tiioy 
are ineliiied to pursue. The young baronet rather humoured 
him tlian otherwise, for he wished to see as deeply as possible 
into his character. He asked him to drink wine witii iiim; ho 
spoke to him once or twice -vvithoiit being called upon to do 
so ; and he was somewhat amusetf to sec that the fair •Zara 
was a good deal annoyed at the encounigenjent he gave to her 
companion on the Icl't to join in their conversation. 

He ^was soon satisfied, however, in regard to the jQung 
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man’s mind and character. { Ilicfaard JJadford had evidently 
received what is called a good education, whicii is, in fact, no 
education at all. He had been taught -^a great many things; 
he knew a good deal; but that which rerlly and truly (onsti- 
tiites education was totally wanting. Ho had not learned 
how to make use of that which he had acquired, either fo: his 
own benefit or for that of society. He had been iiish noted, 
not educated, and there is the •greatest possible difference 
between the two. He was shrewd enough, but selfish and 
conceit^] to a high degree, with^a suflicieut portion of pride 
to be offensive, with sufficient vanity to be irritable, with all 
the willulness of a spoiled child, and with that confusion oi 
ideas ii?^- ;ard to plain right and wrong, wliich is alw%ays con- 
sequent upon the 'ivant of moral training and over-indulgence 
in youth. To ju(:ig(‘- froivi his own conversation, the wdiole end 
and aim o(' his life seemed to be excitement; he spoke of field 
sports with jileasurc; but the degree of satisfaction which ho 
derivtu] from each, appeared to be always in proportion to the 
danger, the activity, and the fierceness. IJnuting ho liked 
better than shooting, shooting than fishing, which latter he 
declared v/as only tolerable because there was nothing else to 
he done in (lie spring of the year. But upon tlie pleasures of 
the chase lie would dilate largely, and he told several am'cdotes 
of staking a nuignificeiit horse here, and breaking the back of 
another tliere, till poor Zara turned somewhat pale, and begged 
him to desist from such themes. 

“ I c umot think iiow men can be so barbarous,” she said.* 
Their whole pleasure seems to consist in torturing poor 
animals or killing them*” 

Yoijog Radford laughed. ‘^^What were they made for?” 
be asked. 

To he used by man, I think; not to be tort'ured by him,” 
the young lady replied. 

“ No torture at all,” said her companion on the left. Tlio 
horse takes as much ])ieasnrc in running after the hounds as I 
do, and if he br(3aks his back, or 1 break ray neck’, it’s our 
own fault. Wo have nobody to thank for it but ourselves. 
The very chance of killiifg oneself gives additional pleasure; 
and, wlnai one pushes a horse at a lea]), the best fun of the 
whole is the tiiought whether lie will bo able by any jiossibility 
to clear it or not. . If it were not for hunting, and one or two 
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other things of the S|rt, there would bo nothing left for an 
English gentleman, bur to go to Italy and put himself at the 
head of a party of banidtti. That must be glorious workl” 

“ Don’t you think, Mr. Radford,” asked Sir Edward Digby, 

that active service in the army might offer equal excitement, 
and a more honourable field ?” 

(.tear no!” cried the young man. “A life of slavery 
compared witli a life of freedom; to be drilled and coinunuided, 
and made a mere machine of, and sent about ivlieving 
guards and pickets, and doinj^cvcrything that one is t/;l(l like 
a school-boy! 1 would not go into the army for the world. 
I’m sure if 1 did I should shoot my commanding oliiccr within 
a month 1” 

‘'Then I would advise you not,” answered the young 
baronet, for niter the shooting there would be another step 
to be taken whicii would not be quite so pleasant.” 

“ Oil! you mean the hanging,” cried young lliidford, laugh- 
ing; “but 1 would take care tiiey should nevm’ hang uij;; for 
1 could shoot inysclf as easily as I could shoot liim; and I 
have a great dislike to strangulation. It’s one of the few sorts 
of death that would not ]»lease me.” 

“ Come, come, Richard I” said Sir Robert Croyhvnd, in a ncr** 
vous and displeased tone; “let us talk of some otlier subject. 
You will Irigliten thd ladies from table before the cloth is off.” 

“It is very odd,” said young Radford, in a low voice, to 
Sir Edward Digby, without making any reply to the master 
opf the house j ^ is very odd, how frightened old men are at 
the very name of death, when at the best they can have but 
two or three yea^s^to live.” 

The young officer did not reply, but turned the conversa- 
tion to oilier things; and the wine having been liberally sup- 
plied, o])(*rated fts it usually does, at the point tyhero its use 
stops short of excess, in “making glad the heart of man,’’ and 
the conclusion of the dinner was much more cheerful and 
placable than the commencement. 

The hidies retired within a few minutes after the dc'sort was 
set upon the table; and it soon became evident to Sir Edward 
•Digby, that the .process of deep dunking, so disgracebidly 
common in England at that time’, was aboyt to commence. 
*Ile was by no means incapable of bearing as potent libations 
as most men ; for occasionally, in those days, it tvas' scarcely 
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possible to escape excess without givingimortal oiTencc to your 
entertainer; but it was by no means , either his habit or his 
inclination so to indulge, and for thia evening especially he 
was anxious to escape. He looked, /therefore, across the table 
to Mr. Croyland for relief; and that gentleman, clearly un- 
deistanding what he meant, gave him a slight nod, and 
finished his first glass of wine after dinner. The bottler^ passed 
round again, and Mr. Croyland* took bis second glass; but 
after that he rose without calling much attention, a proceeding 
which was habitual with him. ‘ When, however. Sir Edward 
Digby followed his example, there was a general outcry. 
Every one declared it was too bad, and Sir Robert said, in a 
someAynttr mortified tone, that he feared his wine was not so 
good as that to which his guest had been accustomed. 

“It is only too good, my dear sii-,” replied the young 
bai'onet, determined to cut the matter short, at once and for 
ever. “ So good, indeed, that I have been induced to take 
two ?!^.ore glasses than I usually indulge in, and I consequently 
feel somewhat heated and uncomfortable. I shaJl go and re- 
fresii myself by a walk through your woods.” 

Several more efforts were made to induce him to stay, but 
he was resolute in his course; and Mr. Oroylami also came to 
his aid, exclaiming, “Pooh, nonsense, Robert! let every man 
do as he likes. Have not I heard you, a thousand times, call 
your house Liberty Hall? A pretty sort of liberty, indeed, if 
a man must get beastly drunk because you choose to do so I” 

“I do not intend to do any such things' brother,” replied 
Sir Robert, somewhat sharply; and in the meanwhile, during 
this discussion, Sir Edward Digby made h^s escape from the 
roonu 


CHAPTER VIII. 

On entering the drawing-room, towards which Sir Edward 
l)igl)y immediately turned his steps, he found it tenanted alone 
by Mrs. Barbara Croyland, who sat in the window with her 
bi.ck towards the door, knitting most diligently, with some- 
tliiug pinned tQ her knee. As it was quite beyond the goou 
lady’s conception that anybody would ever think of quitting 
the diutng-room so early but her youngc*' brother, no sooner 
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aid she hear a step than, jumping at concluslotw as she usually 
did, she exclaimed alc|i(^ “ Isn’t ||ie a nioe young man, brother 
Zachary? I think it vill do quite well, if that — 

Sir Edward Digby would have given a great deal to hear 
the conclusion of the sentenco; bat his honour was as bvignt 
as his sword, and he never took advantage of a mistake. 

not your brother, Mrs. Croyland,’’ ho said; and then 
, Mrs. hbirlJara starting up with a “face like scarlet, tearing her 
gown at the same time by the tug she gave to the pin which 
attached her work to her knee, he added, with the most bene- 
volent intentions, think Ifh might have been made a very 
nice young man, if he had been properly treated in his youth. 
But I sfiould imagine he was very wild and headstrong now.” 

Mrs. Jiarbara stared at him with a face full of wdliaer and 
confusion ; for her own mind: was so completely impressed with 
the subject on which she ha<|; begun to speak, that she by no 
means comprehended the turn' that he intended to give it, bht 
thought that he also was talking of himself, and not of young 
Kadford. IJow it would have ended no mere mortal ca» tell; 
for when once Mrs. Barbara got into a scrape, she floundered 
most awfully. Luckily, however, her brother was close 
enough b(!hind Sir Edward Bigby to hoar all that passed, and 
he entered the room while the consternation was still fresh 
upon his worthy sister’s countenance. 

After gazing at her for a moment, with a look of sour iner- 
riment, ]\lr. Croyland exclaimed, “There I hold your tongue, 
Bab; you can’t get your fish out of the kettle without burn- 
ing your fingers^ Now, my young friend,” he continued, 
taking Sir Eflward Digby by the arm, and drawing him aside, 
“if you choose t^ ])e a great f(?ol, and run the risk of falling 
in love with a pretty girl, whom my sister Barbara has deter- 
mined you shall marry, whether you like it or not, and who 
herself, dear litflc soul, has no intention in the world but of 
playing you like a fish till you are caught, and then laughing 
at you, you will find the two gii*ls walking in the wood behind 
the house, as they do every day. But if you don’t like such 
amusement, you can stay here with me and Bab, and be in- 
structed by her in the art and mystery of setting everything 
jto wrongs with* the very best intentions in the world.’’ 

“'J'harik you, my dear sir,” replied Sir Edward, smiling, 
“I think 1 should prefer the fresh air; an!l, as to theyiangera 
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against which jwn warn me, I have no feats. The game of 
coquetry can be played by ti^’’ 

bat woe to him who losesV^ S3id Ml GroyJml in a 
more serious^ tone* ^^Batgoalongwitl/you;goalon^I You 
are a. rash young man; and if you wili court your fate, you 
^ust.” 

The young baronet accordingly walked away, leaving llrs* 
Barbara to recover from her confusion as she be^t might, and 
Mr. Croyland to scold her at his leisure, which Sir Edward 
did not in the slightest degree doubt ho would do. It was a 
beautiful* summer’s afternoon m'\he end of August, the very 
last day of the month, the hour about a quarter to six, so that 
the sun had nearly to run a twelfth part of his course before 
the time of his setting. It was warm and cheerful, too, but 
with a freshness in the air, and a certain golden glow over the 
sky, which told that it w'as evening. Not wishing exactly to pass 
before the dining-room windows, Sir Edward endeavoured to 
find his way out into the wood behind the house by the stable 
and f'.rm yards; but he soon found* himself in a labyrinth 
from which it was difficult to extricate himself, and in the 
end was obliged to have recourse to a stout country lad, who 
was walking up towards the mansion, wdth a largo ])ail of 
milk tugging at his hand, and bending in the o])po.sito direction 
to balance the load. Eight willingly, however, the youth set 
down the pail ; and, leaving it to the tender mercies of some 
pigs, wlio were walking about in the yard, and did not fail to 
inquire into the nature of its contents, he proceeded to show 
the way through the flower and kitchen gaislens, by a smsT 
door in the wall, to a path which led out at once amongst the 
trees. ‘‘ 

Now, Sir Edward Digby had not the slightest idea of 
Which way the two young ladies had gone; and it was by no 
means im])robable that, if he were icE without pilotage in 
going and returning, he might lose his way in the w'ood, 
which, as I have said, was very extensive. Hut all true 
lovers are fond of losing their >vay; and as he had his sword 
by his side, he had not the slightest objection to that charac- 
teristic of an Amadis, having in reality a good deal of the 
kuight-errant about him, and rather liking, a little adventure, 
if it did not go too far. His adventures, indeed, were not 
destined that night to be very remarkable; for, following thcf 
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path about a conpig of hundred yards, he was led directly 
into a good, broad, randy road,^ in* which he thought it would 
bo irnpocJriible to go ’astray. A few clouds that passed over 
the sky from time to time cast their fitful and fanciful shadows 
upon the way; the trees waved on either hand; and, with a 
sn].all border of green turf, the yellow path pursued its course 
through* the wood, forming a fine but pleasant contrast in 
colour witli the verdure of all the other things around. As 
he went on, too, the sky overhead, and the shades amongst 
the trees, began to assume^ a rosy hue as the day declined 
farther and farther; and the busy little squirrels, as numerous 
as mice, were seen running here and there up the trees and 
along the branches, with their bright black eyes at the 

stranger with a saucy activity very little mingled with fear. 
The young baronet was fond of such scenes, and fond of the 
somewhat grave musing which they very naturally inspire; 
and he tliorcfore went on, alternately pondering and admiring, 
and very ’well conteutpd with lus wndk, wlicther he rqpt with 
his fiiir frioiuls or uoi. Sir Edward, indeed, would not allow 
himself to fancy that he was by any means very anxious for 
Zara’s company, or Miss Oroyland’s either; for he was not in 
the sliglitest hurry either to fall in love or to acknowledge it 
to himsedf even if he were. With regard to Edith, indeed, 
he felt himself in no possible danger; Ibr had ho continued to 
think her, as he had doue at first, more beautiful than her 
.sister, which by this time he did not, he was still guarded in 
,her case by f8«Iiiigs, which, to a mau of his character, were 
as a trij)]e Slucld of brass, or anything a great deal stronger. 

He v/alked on, however, and he walked on; not, indeed, 
with a very slm\* pace, but >vitli none of the eager hurry of 
youth after beauty; till at length, when he had piocceded for 
about half an«hoiir, he saw cultivated fields and he<lg(jrows at 
the end of the road lie was pursuing, and soon after came to 
the open country, without meeting with the slightest trace of 
Sir liobcrt Oroyland’s daughters. 

On tlfc right hand, as he issued out of the wood, there was 
a small but very neat and picturcstjue cottage, with its little 
kitchen- garden and its flawer-gardin, its wild roses, and its 
vine. 

“ I have certainly missed them,” said Sir Edward Digby to 
himself, “ and i ought to make the best use of my *dme, fpr it 
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won’t do to stay here too long. Porhap? they may have gone 
into the cottage. Girls \\k<* these often ieok an object in their 
walk, and visit this poor person or that?” and thus thinking, 
he advanced' to the little gate, went into the garden, and 
knocked with his knuckles at the door of the house. A 
woman’s voice bade him come in; and, doing so, he found a 
room, small in size, but corresponding in neatness ana cbanli- 
ness with the outside of the place. It was tenanted by three 
persons: a middle-aged woman, dressed as a widow, with a 
fine and placid countenance, who»was advancing towards the 
door as ho entered ; a very lovely girl of eigiiteen or nineteen, 
who bore a strong resemblance to the widow; and a stout, 
powerfidwi^'^ood-looking man, of about thirty, well dressed, 
though without auy attempt at the appearance of a station 
above the middle class, with a clean, fine, checked shirt, 
haying the collar cast back, and a black silk handkercliief tied 
lightly in what ivS usually termed a sailor’s knot. The two 
latter persons were sitting very close together, and the girl 
was smiling gaily at something her companion had just said. 

“Two lovers I” thought the young baronet; but, as that 
was no business of his, he went on to inquire of the good wo- 
man of the house if she had seen some young ladies pass that 
way; and having named them, he added, to escape scandal, 
“ I am staying at the house, and am afraid, if I do not meet 
with thorn, 1 shall not easily find my way back.” 

“They were here a minute ago, sir,” replied the widow, 
“ and they went round to the east. They will- take the Hal- 
den road back, 1 suppose. If you make baste, you will catch 
them easily.” 

“ But which is the Halden road, my good lady?” asked Sir 
Edward Digby; and she, turning to the man who was sitting 
by her daughter, said, “ I wish you would shov/ the gentle- 
man, Mr. Harding.” 

The man rose cheerfully enough, considering the circum- 
stances, and led the young baronet with a rapid step, by a 
footpath that wound round the edge of the wood, to another 
broad road about three hundred yards distant from that by 
which the young olBcer Ifad come. Then, pointing with his 
band, he said: “There they are, going as slow as a Dutch 
butter-tub. You can’t miss them, or the road either, for it 
f||ds straight on.” 
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Sir Edward t)igb;|i thanked !|irn, and walked forward. A 
fl 3 W rapirl stops broi ght him close to the two ladies, who, 
though th(jy looked upon every part of the w^ood as more or 
less tlieir home, and consequently felt no fear, turned at the 
sound of a footfall so near; and the younger of the two smiled 
gaiiV wl^rn she saw who it was. 

“Tv^hatl Sir Edward Digby!” she exclaimed. “In the 
name of all that is marvellous, how did you escape from the 
dining-room? Why, you will be accused of sliirking the 
bottle, cowardice, milksopisrn, and crimes and misdemeanours 
enough to forhdt your commission!” 

Siic spoke gaily; but Sir Edward Digby thought tjiat tho 
gaiety was not exactly sterling; for when first she turned, her 
face had been nearly as grave as her sister’s. H(i answei ed, 
however, in the same tone: “ I must plead guilty to all such 
Hiisdom can ours; but if they are to bo rewarded by such pleasure 
as that of a walk with you, I fear 1 shall often commit them.” 

“ You must not pay us courtly compliments, Sir Eu’tvard,” 
sai^ ^Tiss Gmyland, for we poor couiitry people do not un- 
derstand tliem. I hope, however, you Kfi the party peaceable; 
for it promised to be quite the contrary at one time, and my 
uncle and Mr. Ibidford never agree.” 

“ Oh I quite peaceable, 1 can assure you,” replied Digby. 
“I retreated under cover of your uncle’s movements. Per- 
haps, othervrise, 1 might not have got away so easily. He it 
was who told me where I should 6nd you.” 

“ Indeed I” exclaimed Miss Croylaml, in a tone of surprise; 
and then, casting down her eyes, she fell into thought. Her 
sister, however? ^jarried on the conversation in her stead, 
saying: ‘"Well, you are the first soldier. Sir Edward, I ever 
saw, who left ^hc table before niglit.” 

“They must have been soldiers who had *6600 little service, 
I should think,” replied the young ollicer; “ for a man called 
n}>on oftem for active exertion, soon finds the nt‘cessity of 
keeping any brains he has got as clear as possible, in case they 
should l>e needed. In many countries where 1 hUve been, too, 
we could got jiio wdne to drink, everv if we wanted it. Such 
was the case in Canada, and in some parts of Germany.” 

“ Have you served in Canada?” dern^iidcM Miss Croyland, 
suddenly, raising her eyes to his face with a look of deep 
interest,- 
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“Throngli almost the whplqj.of the wail” replied Sir Edward 
Di|srby, quietly, without noticing, even by a glance, the change 
of oxpresbion which his words had produced. He then paused 
for a moment, as if waiting for some other question; but both 
Miss Crojland and her sister remained perfectly silent, and the 
former turned somewhat pale. 

As he saw that neither of his two fair companions were 
likely to carry the conversation a step further, the young 
officer proceeded, in a quiet and e^ven light tone: “This part 
of the country,” he continued, “is always connected in my 
mind with Canada; and, indeed, I was glad to accept your 
father’s^! 11 vi I atiou at once, when he was kind enough to ask 
me to his bouse; for, in addition to the pleasure of making his 
personal acquaintance, I longed to see scenes which I had often 
heard mentioned with all the deep affection and delight which 
only can be felt by a fine mind for the spot in which pur 
brighter years are passed.” 

Tho'>yonTigcr girl looked to her sister, but Edith Croylnnd 
was deadly pale, and said nothing; and Zara inquired in a 
tone to which she too evidently Ial>ured to give the gay cha- 
racter of her usual demeanour, “Indeed, Sir Edward! May I 
ask who gave you such a flattiTing account of our poor country ? 
He must liave been a very foolish and prejudiced person: at 
least, so I fear you must think, now you have seen it.” 

“No, no! oh, no!” cried Digby, earnestly, “anything but 
that. I iiad that account from a person so high-minded, so 
noble, so full of every generous quality of heart, and every 
fine quality of mind, that I was quite sure, ere I came here, I 
should find the people whom be mentioned: and the scenes 
which he described, all that he had stated, and I have not 
been disappointed, Miss Croyland.” 

“But you liave,not named him, Sir Edward,” said Zara; 
“you are very tantalizing. Perhaps we may know him, and 
be sure we shall love him for bis patriotism.” 

“ He was an officer in the regiment to which I then be- 
longed,” answered the young baronet, “and my dearest 
friend. His nfime was J^ayton; a most distinguished man, 
who had already gained such a reputation, that, bad his rank 
in the army admitted it, none could have been more desired to 
take the command of^ thc forces when Wolfe fell on the heights 
j&f Abraham, He was too young, however, and had too little 
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interest to obtain tha^f position. Miss Croyland^ yon seem ill. 
Let me give you my irm.’’ 

Edith bowed her head quietly, and leaned upon her sister, 
but answered not a word; and Zara gave a glance po Sir 
Edward Dig by which he read aright. It was a meaning, a 
sor^^, of relying and imploring look^ as if she would have said, 
I l)tseeoh you, say no more, she cannot bear it.’^ And the 
young officer abruptly turned the conversation, observing, 
“Tjje day has been very hot. Miss Croyland^ You have 
walke<i far and over-fatiguetf yourself.’^ 

“Jt is nothing, it is nothing,” answered Edith, with a deep- 
drawn breath; ‘‘it will be past in a moment, Sir Edward. I 
am frequently thus.’* ’ • 

Too frequently,” murmured Zara, gazing at her sister; 
and Sir Edward Digby repli(‘d, “ I am siuc il such bo the case, 
you should consult some physician,” • 

Zara shook her head, with a melancholy smile, while her 
sister walked on, leaning ujion her arm in silence, wjfh her 
eyes bent towards the ground, as if in deep thought. “ I fear 
thit no })hyvsician wouhi do her good,” said the younger lady, 
in a low vc'ice, “the evil is now confirmed.” 

* replied Digby, gazing at her, “I think I know one 

who could cure her entirely.” 

Ills look said more than his words; and Zara fixed her 
eyes upon his face for an instant Avith an inquiring glance. 
The expression then suddenly changed to one of bright intel- 
ligence, and sh% answered, “1 will make you give me his 
name to-morrow. Sir Edward. Not now ; not now! I shall 
forget it.’’ ^ 

Sii* Edward f^Igby Avas not slow in taking a hint, and he 
consequcjitly made no att<unpt to bring the conversation back 
to the subject* which had so much affected Miss Croyland; 
but lest a dead silence should too plainly mark that lie saw 
into the cause of the faintness which had come over her, ha 
went on talking to l\er sister; and Zara soon resumed, at 
least to’ all appearance, her OAvn light spirits again. But 
Digby had seen her under a different aspect, which was 
knoAAui to f<M^ besides her sister; aifd to say the truth, thyigh 
he had thought her sparkling frankness very charming, yet the 
deeper and tenderer feelings which she Xad displayed towards 
Edith Avere still more tG his taste. 
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** She is not the light coqpette her uncle represents her,’* 
he thought, as they walked on: “ ther(/^ is a true and feeling 
heart beneath; one whose affections, i( strongly excited and 
then disappointed, might make her as sad and cheerless as this 
other poor girl” 

He had not much time to indulge cither in such meditations 
or in conversation with his fair companion; for, when they 
were within about a mile of the house, old Mr. Oroyland was 
seen advancing towards them with his usual brisk air and quick 
pace. ^ 

‘‘ Well, young people, well,” he said, coming forward, I 
bring the soberness of age to temper the lightness of youth.” 

“Ohl T,e are all very sober, uncle,” replied Zara. “ It is 
only those who stay in the house drinking wine who are 
otherwise.” 

“I have not been drinking wine, saucy girl,” answered 
Mr. Croyland; “but come, Edith, I want to speak with you; 
and, the road is too narrow for four, we’ll pair off, as the 
rascals who ruin the country in the House of (3ommons term 
it. Troop on, ^liss Zara. There’s a gallant cavalier lhao 
will give you his arm, doubtless, if you will ask it.” 

“ Indeed I shall do no such thing,” replied the fair lady, 
walking on; and, while Edith and her uncle came slowly 
' after, Sir Edward Digby and the youngest Miss Croyland 
proceeded on their way, remaining silent for some minutes, 
though each, to say the truth, was busily tliiuldng how the 
conversation which had been interrupted might best be re- 
newed. It was Zara who spoke first, liowever, looking sud- 
denly up in her companion’s face with^ne of, her brigljt and 
sparkling smiles, and saying, “ It is a strange house, is it not. 
Sir Edward, and we are a strange family?” 

“ Nay, I do not see that,” replied the yonng ofiicer. 
“ With every new person whose acquaintance we make, wo 
are like a traveller for the first time in a foreign country, and 
must learn the secrets of the land before we can find our way 
rightly.” 

“ Oh I secrets enough here,” cried Zara. “ Every one has 
a rreret but myself. I have none, thank -God! My good 
father is full of them. Edith, you see, has My undo 

is loaded with one even now, and eager ter disburden himself; 
byjt my aunt’s are the most curious of all, for they are ever- 
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lasting; and not only that, but although most profound, they 
are sure to be kiiown*'in five mkiutea to tlio whole world. 
Try to conceal them how she may, they are sure to drop out 
before the day is over; and, whatever good schemes she may 
have against any one, no defence is needed, for they are ‘sure 
to frustrate themselves. What are you laughing at, Sir Ed- 
ward? . IPas she begun upon you already?’* 

‘^Nay, not exactly upon me,” answered Sir Edward Digby. , 
Siie certainly did let drop some words which showed me 
she had some scheme in her li«ad, though whom it referred to 
I am at a loss to divine.” 

Nay, nay, now you are not frank,” cried the young lady. 
^*Tell me this moment, if you would have me hold yoi^good 
knight and true 1 Was it me or Edith that it was all 
about? Nay, do not shake your head, my good friend, for I 
Avill know% depend upon it; and if you do not tell me, I wiU 
ask iny aunt myself — ” 

“ Nay, for Heaven’s sake, do not!” exclaimed Sir Edward. 
You must not make your aunt think that I am a tell-tale.” 

I know, I know I” exclaimed the fair girl, clapping 
her liiinds eagerly, 1 can divine it all in a minute. She has 
been telling you what an excellent good girl Zara Croyland is, 
and what an admirable wile she would make, especially for any 
man moving in the higliest society, and hinting, moreover, 
that she is fund of military men, and, in short, that Sir Edw'ard 
Digby could not do better. I know it all, 1 kupw it ail, as 
\ueli as if I had Iv-ard it! But now, my dear sir,” she con- 
tinued, in a graver tone, “ 4 )Ut all such nonsense oat of your 
head, if you would have- us such„good friends as 1 think we may 
be. Leave my *(lt;ar aunt’s schemes to unravel and defeat 
themselves, or only think of them as a matter of amusement, 
and do not fo» a moment believe that Zara Crovlaud has 
either any share in them, or any design of captivating you 
or any other man whatsoever; for I tell you lairJy, and at 
once, that 1 never intend, that nothing w'ould induce mo — no, 
not if my own iSe.arest happiness depended upon it, to marry, 
and leave poor Pklith to endure all that she may be called upon 
to iinilergo. I* will talk to you more^bout her another tiin^; 
for 1 think thjtf^ou already know something Ijeyond what you 
have said to-day; but we are too near th-i house now, and I 
will only add, that I have spekeu frankly to Sir Edward Digby 
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because I belifeve from all I have seen, and all I have heard, 
that he 4s incapable of misuy^derstandinf; such conduct.” 

“You do me justice. Miss CroylaAd,” replied the young 
officer, much gratified ; “ but 3 ^ou have spoken under a wi'ong 
impression in regard to your aunt. I did not interrupt you, 
for what you said was too pleasing, too interesting not in- 
duce me to let you go on; but I can assure you that ,what I 
said was perfectly true, and that though some words which 
your aunt dropped accidentally, showed me that she had some 
scheme on foot, she said nothin^j to indicate -what it w^as.” 

“ Weil, never mind it,” answered the young lady. “ We 
now understand each other, I trust, and, after this, I do not 
think^you wdll easily mistake me, thougli, if what 1 suppose is 
true, I may have to do a great many extraordinar}^ things 
with you. Sir Edward ; seek your society when you may not 
be very willing to grant it, consult yon, rely upon yon, confide 
in you in a way that few women would do, except with a 
brother or an acknowledged lover, which I beg you to under- 
stanTi; you are on no account to be; and I, on my part, will 
promise that I will not misunderstand you either, nor*take 
anything you do at my request fur one very dear to me,” (and 
she gave a glance over her shoulder towards her sister wdio 
was some wa}’ behind,) “as anything but a sign of your hav- 
ing a kind and generous heart. So now that’s all settled.” 

“There is one thing. Miss Croyland,” replied Digby, 
gravely, “ that you will find very difliciiit to do, though you 
say you will try it: namely to seek my society when I am uq- 
wUling to give it.” 

“Nay, miy I will have no sqch speeches,” cried Zara Croy- 
land, “ or 1 have done with you! I never tduld put any trust 
in a man who said civil things to me.” 

. “What, not if he sincerely thought them?’,’ demanded her 
companion. 

“ Then I tvould rather he continued to think tlicm without 
speaking them,” answered the young lady. “ If you did but 
know, Sir Edward, how sickened and disgusted a poor girl in 
the country soon gets with flattery that means nothing, from 
men who insult her understanding by thinking that she can 
bS pleased with such trash, you would excuse me for’^being 
rude and uncivilized enough to wish never.tp. hear a smooth 
word -from any man whom I am inclined to respect. 
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Very well,” atiswer|(I the young baronet, laughing, *‘to 
please yon I will be aS' brutal as possible, and if you like it, 
scold you as sharply as your uncle, if you say or do anything 
that I disapprove of.” 

“ Do, do 1” cried Zara; I love him and esteem him, though 
he do^is not^ understand me in the least; and I would rather a 
great deal have liis conversation, sharp and snappish as it 
seems to bo, than all the honey or milk and water of any of 
the smart young men in the neighbourhood. But here we are 
at the house; and only one word more as a warning, and one 
word as a cpiostion; first, do not let any of my good aunt’s 
schemes embarrass you in anything you have to do or say. 
Walk straight through them as if they did not exist. Take 
your own course, without, in the least degree, attending to 
what she says for or against.” 

*‘And what is the question?” demanded Sir Edward, as* 
they were now mounting the steps to the terrace. 

‘‘ Simply this,” replied the fair lady, are you not acquai'^ted 
with more of Edith’s history than the people here arc aware 
of?” 

“I am,” answered Dighy; ‘‘and to see more of her, to 
speak with her for a few minutes in private, if possible, was 
the great object of my coming hither.” 

“Tliuiiks, thanks!” said Zara, giving him a bright and 
grateful smile. “ Be guided by me, and you shall have the 
opportunity. But I must speak with you first myself, that 
y8u may knoy alf. I suppose you are an early riser?” 

Oh, yes!” replied Sir Edward; but he added no more; foi 
at that moment tU< 4 y were overt iiken by Edith and Mr. Croy- 
lancl, and the whole party entered the house togetiiei- 


CHAPTEB TJL 

There is a strange similarity; I had nearly called it an affinity, 
between the climate of any country and the general character 
of its population ; and there is a still stronger and more com- 
’^only^ remarked resemblance between the changes of t?ie 
, weather and the usual course of h^uman life. From tlie atmos- 
phere around us,' and from the alteratidhs wiiich afifect it, 
poets and moralists both, have borrowed a laige store of 
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figures; and the words, clouds, and -^unsbine, light breezes, 
and terrible storms, are terms as ofrilfn used to exprf‘ss the 
variations in man’s condition, as to convey the i<leas to which 
they were' originally applied. But it is the afiinity between 
the climate and the people of which I wish to speak. The 
sunny lightness of the air of France, the burning Ijeat of Italy 
and Spain, the cold dullness of the skies of Holland, contrast 
as strongly with the climate in which we live, as the characters 
of the several nations amongst themselves; and tlie fiercer 
tempests of the south, the moVe foggy and heavy atmosphere 
of the north, may well be taken as some compensation for the 
continual mutability of the weather in our own most change- 
able*5iir. The differences are not so great here as in other 
lands. We escape, in general, the tornado and the liiirricane., 
we know little of the burning heat of summer, or the intense 
cold of winter, as they are experienced in other parts of the 
world; but at all events, the changes are much more frequent; 
aniwe seldom have cither a long lapse of sunny days, or a 
long continued season of frost, without interruption. So it is, 
too, with the people. Moveable and fluctuating as they always 
are, seeking novelty, disgusted even with all that is good as 
soon as they discover that it is old, our laws, our institutions, 
our very manners are continually undergoing some change, 
though rarely, very rarely indeed, is it brought about violently 
and without due preparation. Sometimes it will (x'-cnr, indeed, 
both morally and physically, that a great and sudden alteration 
takes place, and a rash and vehement procfeedii^ig will distifrb 
the whole country, and seem to shake the very fonndatioiis of 
society. In the atmosphere, too, clouds ai\j.k storms will gather 
in a few hours, and darken the whole heaven. 

The latter was the case during the first night of Sir Edward 
Pigby’s stay at Ilarbourne House. The ev^ming preceding, 
as well as the day, had been warm and sunshiny; but about 
nine o’clock the wind suddenly chopped round to the south- 
ward, and when Sir Edward woke on the following nioi-uing, 
as he usually did, about six, he found a strong breezi* blowing 
and rattling the casements of X;he room, and the whole atmos- 
pi^iere loaded with a heavy sea-mist filled with saline particles,' 
borne over Romney Marsh tp the higher country, iu wiiich the 
house was placed. * 

A pleasant day for partridge-shooting,” he thought, as he 
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rose from his bed; what variations there are in fhis climate P 
Bnt, nevertheless, he op(?Jned the window and looked out, when, 
somewhat to his surprise, he saw fifteen or sixteen horses 
moving along the road, heavily laden, with a nninber of men 
on horseback following, and eight or ten on foot driving the 
weary^ beasts along. They were going leisurely enough; 
there was m affectation of haste or concealment; but yet all 
that the young officer had heard of the county and of the 
habits of its denizens, led him naturally to suppose that he had 
a gang of smugglers before hin>i escorting from the coast some 
contraband goods lately landed. 

lie had soon a more unpleasant proof of the lawless state of 
that part of England ; for as he continued to lean out oC the 
window, saying to himself, “ Well, it is no business of mine,” 
he saw two or tliree of the men pause; and a moment after, a 
voice shouted, “■ Take that, old Groyland, for sending me to. 
|ail liiS't April.” 

The .wind bore the sounds to his ear, and made the w'ords 
distinct; and scarcely had they been spoken, when a llaslx 
broke through the misty air, followed by a loud report, and a 
ball whizzed through the window, just above his iiead, break- 
ing one of the panes of glass, and lodging in the cornice at the 
other side of the room. 

‘‘Very pleasant I” said Sir Edward Digby to himself; but 
=hc was a somewhat rash young man, and he did not move an 
inch, thinking, “the vagabonds shall not have to say they 
frightened me.” » 

They sbow(ftl no inclination to repeat the shot, however, but 
rode on at a somewhat accelerated pace; and as soon as t^ey 
were out of sights Digby withdrew from the window and 
began to dress himself. He had not given his servant, the 
night before, an)* orders to call him at a particular hour ; but 
he knew that the man would not be later than half-past six; 
and before he appeared, the young officer was nearly dressed, 

“ Here, Somers,” said his master, “ put my gun together, 
and have everything ready if I should like to go out to shoot. 
After that, I’ve a commission for you ; something quite in your 
own way, which I know you will exeoute capitally.” 

“ Quite ready, sir,’’ said the man, putting^ up his hand to 
*his head. “ Always ready to ob5y orders^’ 

“We want intelligence of the enemy, Somers,” continjipd 
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his master. * ** Get, me every information yon can obtain re- 
garding young Mr. Radford, where^lie goes, what he does, 
and all about him.” 

“ Past, present, or to come, sir?” demanded the man. 

All three,” answered his master. “ Everything you can 
learn about him, in short; birth, parentage, and educ atiou.’^ 

I shall soon have to add his last dying speech and confession, 
I think, sir,” said the man; “ but you shall have it all before 
night; from the loose gossip of the post-office down to the full, 
true, and particular account of his father’s own butler. Bat 
bless my soul, there’s a hole through the window, sirl’* 

“Nothing but a musket-ball, Somers,’’ answered his master, 
caralessly. ‘‘ You’ve seen such a thing before, I fancy?” 

“ Y^es, sir, but not often in a gentleman’s bed-room,” re- 
plied the man. “ Who could send it ia here, I wonder?” 

“ Some smugglers, I suppose they were,” replied Sir 
Edward, “ who took me for Sir Robert Croykiul, as I was 
leaning out of the window, and gave me a ball as they passed. 
I never saw a worse shot in my life; for 1 was put up like a 
target, and it went a foot and a half above my head. Give 
me those boots, Somers;” and having drawm them on, Sir 
Edward Digby descended to the drawing-room, while his ser- 
vant commented upon his coolness by saying: “ Well, he’s a 
devilish hue young fellow that master of mine, and ought to 
make a capital general some of these days!” 

In the drawing-room, Sir Edw^ard Digby found nobody but 
a pretty country girl in a mob-cap sweeping out the dust; aad 
leaving her to perform her functions undisturbed by his pre- 
sence, ho sauntered through a door wdiich he had seen open 
the night before, exposing part of the interior of a library. 
That room was quite vacant, and as tho young officer con- 
cluded that between it and the drawing-room must lie tho 
scene of his morning’s operations, be entertained himself with 
taking down different books, looking into them lor a moment 
or two, reading a page here and a page there, and then put- 
ting them up again. lie was in no mood, to say the truth, 
either for serious study or light reading. Gay would not 
|iave amused him: Locke would have driven him mad. 

He knew nqf well how it was, but his heart beat when he 
heard a step in thi neighbouring room. It was nothing but 
the housemaid, as he wauj soon convinced, by her letting the 
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dust-pan drop and making a terrible clatter. H% asked himself 
what his heart could b? about, to go on m such a way, simply 
because he was waiting*; in the not very vague expectation of 
§eeing a young lady, with whom he had to talk of some busi- 
ness, in which neither of them were personally concerned.. 

“It must be the uncertainty of whether she will come or 
not, he thought; “or else the secrecy of the thing;” and 
yet he baa often before had to wait with still more secrecy 
and still more uncertainty, on very dangerons and important 
occasions, without feeling any such agitation of his usually 
calm nerves. She was a very pretty girl it was true, with all 
the fresh graces of youth about her, light and sunshine in her 
eyes, health and happiness on her cheeks and lips, and— 

La grace encore plus belle que la beaute” 

in every movement. But then, they perfectly understood each 
other; there was no harm, there was no risk, there was m 
reason why they should not meet. 

Did they perfectly understand each other? Did they4;)cr- 
fectly understand themselves? It is a very difficult quc>tiou 
to iviiswev: but one thing is very certain, that, ot* all things 
upon this earth, the must gullible is the huraaii heart ; and 
when it tliinks it understands itself best, it is almost alw^ays 
sure to prove a greater fool than ever. 

Sir Edward Digby did not altogether like his own thoughts ; 
and therefore, after waiting for a quarter of an hour, ho 
vralked out into one of the little passages which 'we have 
jrfready mentioned, running from the central corridor towards 
a door or window in the trout, between the library and what 
was called the mjisic-room. Re had not been there a minute 
when a step, very ditferent from that of the housemaid, was 
heard in the neighbouring ioom; and, as the officer was turn- 
ing tliither, he 'met the younger Miss Croyland coming out, 
with a bonnet, or hat, as it was then called, hanging on her 
arm by the ribbons. 

She held out her hand frankly towards him, saying, in a 
low tone, ‘“You must think this all very strange. Sir Edward, 
and perhaps very improper. 1 have been taxing myself about 
it all night; but yet I was resolved 1 would not lose the qp- 
portuniry, trusting to your generosity to justify me, when you 
hear alL” 
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•‘It requirss no generositj^, my dear Miss Oroyland,’^ re- 
plied the young baifoiiet, “ I am already aware of so much, 
and see the kind and deep interest ySu take in your sister so 
clearly, that I fully understand and appreciate your motives.” 

*> Thank you, thank you!” replied Zara, warmly; “thatv 
sets my mind at rest But come out upon the terrace. 
There, seen by all the world, I shall not feel as if f wer(? plot- 
ting;” and she unlocked the glass door at the end of the 
passage. Sir Edward Digby followed close upon her steps; 
and when once fairly on the esplanade before the house, and 
far enough from open doors anA windows not to be overiieard, 
they commenced their walk backwards and forwards. 

It was quite natural that both should be silent for a few 
moments; for where there is much to say, and little time to 
say it in, people are apt to waste the precious present, or at 
least a part, in considering how it may best be said. At length 
the lady raised her eyes to her companion’s face, with a siniic 
more melancholy and embarrassed than usually found place 
upc.i her sweet lips, asking, “How shall 1 begin, Sir Edward? 
Have you nothing to tell me?” 

“I have merely to ask questions,” replied Digby; “yet, 
perhaps that may be fhe best commencement. I am aware, 
my dear Miss Croyland, that your sister has loved, and has 
been as deeply beloved as woman ever was by man. I know 
the whole tale ; but what I seek now to learn is this : does 
she or does she not retain the affection of her early youth ? 
Do former days and former feelings dwell in^her heart as still 
’existing things ; or are they but as sad raemorie': of a passion 
passed away, darkening instead of lighting the present; or 
perhaps as a tie which she would fain 6h .ilce oft^ and which 
keeps her from a brighter fate hereafter?” 

He spoke solemnly, ea*rnestly, with his^ whole manner 
changed ; and Zara gazed in his face eagerly and inquiringly 
las he went on, her face glowing, but her look becoming less 
ead, till it beamed with a warm and relieved smile at the 
dose. “ I was right, and she was wrong,” she said., at length, 
as if speaking to herself. “ But to answer your question, Sir 
Edward Digby,” she epntinued, gravely. “ You little know 
voman’s heart, or you would not put it; I’mean the heart of 
a true and uni^ilgd woman, a woman worthy of the name. 
Whqu she loves, she loves f0t ever; and it is only when death 
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or onwortlimess takes from her him she, loves, that love be- 
comes a memory. You cannot yet judge of lildith, and there- 
fore I forgive you for asking such a thing; but she is all that 
is noble, and good, and bright; and Heaven pardon me I if I 
almost doubt she was meant for happiness below, she seems 
so fitted for a higher state/’ 

llie tears rose in her eyes as she spoke; but vSir Edward 
feared interruption, and went on, asking somewhat abruptly, 
perhaps, “ What made you say, just now, that you were right 
and she was wrong?” 

“ Because she thought that he was dead, and that you came 
to announce it to her,” Zara replied. “ You spoke of him in 
the past; you always said, ‘ ho was;’ you said not a word of 
the present/’ 

“ Because I knew not what were her present feelings,” an- 
swered Digby. “ She has never written ; she has never arjH 
' swered one letter. All his have been returned in cold silence 
to his agents, addressed in her own hand. And then Jier 
father wrote to — ” 

“Stay, stay!” cried Zara, putting her hand to her head; 
“ addressed in her own hand? It must have been a forgery! 
Yet, no; perhaps not. She wrote to him twice; once just 
after ho went, and once in answer to a message. The lust 
letter I gave to the gardener myself, and bade liini post it. 
That, too, was addressed to his agent’s house. Can they have 
stopped the letters and used the covers?” 

,“It is probaWe,” answered Digby, thoughtfully. “Did 
she receive nOne from him?” 

“None, none,” replied Zara, decidedly. “All that she 
has ever heard of 171m was conveyed in that one message ; but 
she doubted not, Sir Edward. She knew him, it seems, better 
than he knew h^r.” 

“ Neither did he doubt her,” rejoined her companion, “ till 
circumstance after circumstance occurred to shake ids confi- 
dence. Her own father wrote to him — now three years ago — 
to say that she was engaged, by her own consent, to this 
young Eadford, and to beg that he would trouble her peace no 
more by fruitle^^ letters/’ 

“ Oh, heaven!” cried Zara, “ did my fatlieK say that?” 

He did,” replied Sir Edward, “ and mcJVe; everything that 
oor Layton has heard since his return has confirmed the bio. 
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Ho inquired — foo curiously for iiia own peace — first, whether 
she was yet married, next, whether s^e was really engaged; 
and every one gave but one account’^ 

“How b'usy they have been!” said Zara, thoughtfully. 

“ Whoever said it, it is false, Sir Edward; and he should not 
have doubted her more than she doubted him.*’ 

“ She, you admit, had one message,’’ answered Digby; “he 
had none ; and yet he had a lingering hope ; trust would not 
altogether be crushed out. Can you tell me the tenor of tho 
letters which she sent?” 

“ Nay, I did not read them,” replied his fair companion ; 
*‘biit she told me that it was the same story still: that she 
coulcknot violate her duty to her parent; but that she should 
ever consider herself pledged and plighted to him beyond recall, 
by w’hat had passed between them.” 

, “Then there is light at last,” said Digby, with a smile; 
“ but what is this story of young Radford? Is he, or is he not, 
her lover? .He seemed to pay her little attention; more, in- 
deed, to yourself.” 

The gay girl laughed. “I will tell you all about it,” she 
answered, “ Richard Radford is not her lover. Ho cares as 
little about her as about the Queen of England, or anybody he 
has licvcr seen ; and,^s you say, ho would perhaps pay me the 
compliment of selecting me rather than Edith, if there was not 
a very cogent objection: Edith has forty thousand pounds set- , 
tied upon herself by my mother’s brother, who wiis her god- 
father; J have nothing, or next to nothing — some three gpr 
four thousand pounds, I believe; but I really^ don’t know. 
However, this fortune of my poor sister’s is old Radford’s ob- 
ject; and he and my father have settled it tween them, that 
tiie son of the one should marry the daughter of the other. 
Wiiat pos^^esses my father, I cannot divine; for he must con- 
demn old Radford, and despise the young one; but certain it 
is that he has pressed Edith, nearly to cruelty, to give her 
hand to a man she scorns and hates, and presses her still. It 
would be worse than it is, I fear, were it not ibr young Rad- 
ford himself, who is not half so eager as his father, and does 
pot wish to hurry matters on. I may have some small share 
in the business,,” she continued, laughing again, but colouring' 
at the same time; <Mbr, to tell the truth, Sir Edward, havings 
ngtJ'iing else to do, and wishing to relieve poor Edith as much 
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as possible, I lia\''e perhaps foolishly, perhaps even wrongly, 
drawn this WTctched young man away from her whenever £ 
had an opportunity. I do not think it was coquetry, as my 
uncle calls it; nay, I am sure it was not, for I abiior him as 
much as any one; but I thought that as there was no chance 
of joy ever being driven to marry him, I could bear the iiulic- 
tion of tAs convei’sation better than my poor sister.” 

“ The motive was a kind one, at all events,” replied Sir 
Edward Digby;‘‘‘ but then I may ^rrnly believe that t’uerc is 
no chance whatever of MiBs Croyland giving her band to 
’ Kichard Radford?” 

“None, none whatever,** answered his fair compnnion. 
But at that point of their conversation one of the irindows 
above was thrown up, and the voice of jMrs. Barbara was 
heard exclaiming: “ Zara, my love, put on your hat; you will 
catch cold if you walk in that way with your hat on your asm, 
in such a cold, misty morning 1” 

Miss Croyland looked up, nodding to her aunt ; and doing 
as she was told, like a very good girl as she was. But the 
next instant she said, in a low tone, “ Good Heaven! there is 
his fiice at the window! My unlucky aunt has roused him by 
calling to mo; and we shall not be long witlmut him.’* 

“ Who do YOU mean?” asked the yaung olKccr, turning his 
eyes towards the house, and seeing no one. 

“ Young Radford,” answered Zara. Did you not know 
that theylu'd to carry him to bed last night, unable to stand? 
j3o my maid toki me; and I saw his face just now at the win- 
dow, next* to my aunt’s. We shall have little time. Sir 
Edward, for he is as intrusive as he is disagreeable ; so tell me 
at once what F am to think regarding poor Ilany Layton. 
Does he still love Edith? Is he yi a situation to enable him 
to seek her, without afibrding great, and what they would 
consider reasonable causes of objection?” 

“ He loves her as deeply and devotedly as ever,” replied 
Sir Edward Digby; “and all I have to tell him will but, if 
possible,* increase that love. Then as to his situation, he is 
now a superior officer in the army, highly distinguished, com- 
manding one 'of our best regiments, ^ud sharing largely in^Jiio 
late great distribution of prize-money. There is no position 
that can be filled by a military man td which he has not a 
right to aspire; and, moreover, he has already receivi^d. 
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from the gratitude of his king and his country, the high 
honour — ” 

But he was not allowed to finish his sentence; for Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland, who was most unfortunately matutinal iu 
her habits, now^ came out wuth a shawd for her fair niece, and 
was uncomfortably civil to Sir Edward DigEy; inquiring ijow 
he bad slept, whether he had been warm enough, wh^^ther he 
liked two pillows or one, and a great many other questions, 
which lasted till young ]||pLdford made his appearance at the 
door, and then, with a pale face and sullen brow, came out and 
joined the party on the terrace. 

‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. Barbara; now that she had done as 
much mischief as possible, “‘ril just go in and make breakfast, 
as Edith must set out early, and Mr. Eadford wants to get 
home to shoot.” 

Edith set off early?” exclaimed Zara; “why, where is 
she going, my dear aunt?” 

“phi I have just been settling it all with your pnpa, my 
love,” replied Mrs. Barbara. “ I thought she w^as looking ill 
yesterday, and so I talked to your uncle last night. He said 
he would be very glad to have her wdth him for a few days; 
but as he expects a Captain Osborn before the end of the week, 
she must come at once; and Sir Robert says she can have the 
carriage after breakfast, but it must be back by one,^’ 

Zara cast down her eyes, and the whole party, as if by 
common consent, took their way back to the house. As they 
passed in, however, and proceeded towards the dining-room, - 
where the table was laid for breakfast, Zara found* a inorneut 
to say to Sir Edward Digby, in a low tone, “ Was ever any- 
thing so unfortunate I I w ill try to stop it irt can.” 

“Kot so unfortunate a^it seems,” whispered the young 
baronet, “ let it take its course. 1 will explain hereafter.” 

“ Whispering! whispering I” said young Radford, in a rude 
tone, and wdth a sneer curling his lip. 

Zara’s cheek grew crimson; but Digby turned upon liim 
sharply, demanding, “What is that to you, sir? iVay make 
no observations upon iny conduct, for depend ,|ipon it 1 shall 
not^ tolerate any insouncet” ^ ‘ 

At that moment, however. Sir Rolicrt Croyland appeared; 
and whatever might diave been Richard Radford’s intended 
reply, it was suspended upon his lips. 
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CHAPTER X. 

BiroRE^I proceed farther with the events of that morning, I 
must ntluni for a time to the evening which preceded it. It 
was a dark and somewhat drear^ight, when ^Ir, Radford, 
leaving his son stupidly drqnk at Robert Oroyland’s, pro- 
ceeded to the hall door to mount his horse ; and as he pulled 
his large riding-boots over his shoes and stockings, and looked 
out, he regretted that he had not ordered his can iage. AVho 
would have thought,” he said, “ that such a fine day would 
have ended in such a dull evening?” 

“ it often happens, my dear Radford,” replied Sir Robert 
Croyland, who stood beside him, “ that everything looks fair 
and prosperous for a time; then suddenly the wind shifts, and 
a gloomy night succeeds.” 

Mr. Radford was not well pleased with the homily. It 
touched upon that which was a sore subject with liini at that 
moment; for, to say the truth, he was labouring under no 
light apprehensions regarding the result of certain speculations 
of his. He had lately lost a largo sum in one of these wild 
adventures; far more than was agreeable to a man of his 
money-getting turn of mind; and though he was sanguine 
enough, from long success, to embark, like a determined gam- 
•bier, a stiH, larger amount in the same course, yet the first 
shadow of reverse whicli had fallen upon him, brought home 
and applied to hh own situation the very cnrnmonplace words of 
Sir Robert Croyland; and he began to fancy that the bright 
day of his prosperty might be indeed over, and a dark and 
gloomy night abont to succeed. * 

As we inive said, tlieivfore, ho did not at all like the baro- 
net’s homily; and as often happens with men of his disposi- 
tion, he fidt displeased with the person whose words alarmed 
him. Murmuring sometliing, therefore, about its iK'ing “a 
devilish ordiiviry circuiustauco indejd,” he strotle to the door, 
scarcely wdsifing the baronet good night, and mounteff a 
powTrfnl horsA w’hich wms held readj for him. He then 
rode forward, followed by two servants on horseback, pro- 
ceeding slowly at first, but gctiiinj ir4o a quicker pace wllen 
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be came apon the parish roafl, and trotting on hard along the 
edge of Ilarbourne Wood. He had drank as much wine as his 
son \ but liis hard and well-seasoned head was quite insensi- 
ble lo the effects of strong beverages, and he went on revolv- 
ing all probable contingencies, somewhat «ullen and out of 
humour with all that had passed during the afternoon, oid 
taki.ig a very unpromising view of everybody and everything. 

“ IVc a notion,” he thought, “that old scoundrel Croyland 
is playing fast and loos#about his daughter’s marriage with 
my £501). Tie shall repent it if he do; and if Dick does not 
make the girl pay for all her airs and eoldness when he’s got 
her, he’s no son of mine. He seems as great a fool as she is, 
thoiiigh” and makes love to her sister without a penny, never 
saying a word to a girl who has forty thousand pounds. The 
thing shall soon be settled one way or another, however. I’ll 
ha'/e a conference with Sir Eobert on Friday, and bring him 
to book. I’ll not be trifled with any longer. Here we have 
bcc” -’'Opt more than four years waiting till the girl chooses to 
make up her mind, and I’ll not stop any longer. It shall be 
yes or no, at once.*’ 

He was still busy with such thoughts when ho reached the 
angle of Harbourno Wood, and a loud voice exclaimed, “Hi I 
Mr. Radford!” 

“Who the devil are yon?” exclaimed that worthy gentle- 
man, pulling in his horse, and at the same time putting his 
hand upon one of the holsters, which every one at that time 
carried at his saddle-bow. , 

“Harding, sir,” answered the voice; “Jack Harding, and 
I want to speak a word with you.” 

At the same time the man walked forward; and Mr. Rad- 
ford immediately dismounting, gave his horse to the servants, 
and told them^o lead him quietly on till they came to Tiffen- 
den. Then pausing till the sound of the hoofs become some- 
what faint, he aske^l, with a certain degree of alarm, “Well, 
Harding, what’s the matter? What has brougiit you up in 
such a hurry to-night?” 

“No great hurry, sir,” answered the smuggler; “I came 
Up about four o’clock; and finding that you were dining at 
Sir Robert’s, I thought I would look out for you as you went 
home, having something to tell you. I got an inkling last 
night, that, some how or another, the people down at Ilytho 
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have some SHspicioii that you are going-to try something, and 
I doubt that boy very much/’ 

“Indeed I indeed 1’* exclaimed Mr. Radford, evidently under 
great apprehension. “What have they found out, Harding?” 

“Why, not mu^, I believe,” replied the smuggler; “but 
merely that there’s something in the wind, and that you have 
a liahd iil it.’’ 

“That’s bad enough; that’s bad enough,” repeated Mr. 
Radford. “ We must put it off, Haiftng. We must delay it, 
till this has blown by.” 

“No, I think not, sir,” answered the smuggler. “It seems 
to~me, on the contrary, that we ouglit to hurry it; and Til 
tell you why. You see, the wind changed about five, and if 
I’m not very much mistaken, we shall have a cloudy sky and 
dirty weather for the next week at least. That’s one tiling; 
but then another is this, the Ramleys are going to make a riin 
this* very night. Now, I know that the whole affair is blown; 
and though they may get the goods ashore they won’t '”'*ry 
them far. I told them so, just to bo friendly; but they 
wouldn’t listen, and you know their rash way. Bill Bamley 
answered, they would run the goods in broad daylight, if they 
liked; that there was not an in all Kent who would dsare 
to stop them. Now, I know that they will be caught to-mor- 
row morning, somewhere up about your place. I rather 
think, too, your son has a hand in the venture; and if I 
were you I would do nothing to make people believe that it 
frasn’t my own affair altogether. Let them tliink what they 
please; and then they are not so likely to be on the look- 
out.” 

“ I see; I see,” cried Mr. Radford. “ If they catch these 
fellows, and think that thL is my ventufe, they will never sus- 
pect another. “ It’s a good scheme. Wo had better set 
about it to-morrow night.” 

“ I don’t know,” answered Harding. “ Tliat cannot well 
be done, I should tliiuL First, you must get orders over to 
the vessel to stand out to sea; then you must get all your 
people together, and one half of them are busy upon this 
other scheme: the Ramleys and young Ohitteiiden, and Lim 
they call the major, and all their parties. You must see what 
comes of that first ; for one half of them^ may be locked up be- 
fore to-morrow nii^ht,” . 
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That’s Tinfortunate, indeed 1” said Mr. Radford, tlionghtfully. 

“ One must take a little ill luck with plenty ’of good luck,” 
observed Harding; “and it’s fortunate . enough for you that 
these wild fellows will cany through this mad scheme, when 
they know they are found out before they start. Besides, 
I’m not sure that it is not best to wait till the night e^ter, 
or, may be, the night after that. Then the news 'Will have 
spread that the goods have been either run and hid away, or 
seized by the officers. In either case, if you manage well, 
they will think that it is yom* venture; and the follows on tlie 
coast will be off their guard, especially Mowle, who’s the 
sharpest of them all.” 

‘'Cli! ril go down to-moiTOW and talk to Mowle myself,” 
replied Mr. Radford. “It will be well worth my while to give 
him a hundred guineas to wink a bit.” 

“Don’t try it, don’t try it!” exclaimed Harding, quickly. 

It will do no good, and a great deal of harm. In the first 
pl^re, you can do nothing with Mowle. He never took a penny 
in his life.” 

“ Oh! every man has his price,” rejoined Mr, Radford, 
whose opinion of human nature, as the reader may have per- 
ceived, was not particularly high. “It’s only because he wants 
to be bid up to. Mr. JMowle thinks himself above five or ten 
pounds ; but the chink of a hundred guineas is a very pleasant 
sound.” 

“ He’s as honest a fellow as ever lived,” answered Harding, 
“ and I tell you plainly, Mr. Radford, that if you offered hiui 
ten times the sum, he wouldn’t take it. You Troutd only show 
him that this venture is not your grand one, without doing 
yourself the least good. He’s a fair, open enemy, and lets 
every one know that, *33 long as he’s a riding- officer here, he 
will do all ho can against us.” 

“ Then he must be knocked on the head,” said Mr. Rad- 
ford, in a calm and deliberate tone; “and it shall be done, 
too, if he meddles with my affairs.” 

“ It will not be I who do it,” replied Harding, “ unless we 
come hand to hand together. Then, every man must take 
crcc of himself; but I should be very sorry, notwithstanding; 
for he’s a straightforward, bold fellow, as brave as a lion, and 
with a good heart info the bargain. I wonder such an honest 
iqan ever w.cnt into such a rascally service.” 
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The last observation of our friend Harding may perhaps 
sound strangely to the reader’s ears; but some allowance must 
be made for professional prejudices, and it is by no means too 
much to say that the smugglers of those days, and even of a 
much later period, looked upon their own calling as highly 
lion'‘st, honourable, and respectable; regarding the customs as 
a most fraudulent and abominable institution, and all connected 
with it more or less in the light of a band of swindlers and 
knaves, leagued together for the puqwse of preventing honest 
men from pursuing their avocations in peace. Such were the 
feelings which induced Harding to wonder that so good a man 
as Mowle could have anything to do with the prevention of 
smuggling; for he was so thoroughly convinced he was in the 
right himself, that he could not conceive how any one could 
see the case in any other point of view. 

“ Ay,” ausw'ered Mr. Radford, “ that is a wonder, if ho Is 
such a good sort of man; but that I doubt. However, as you 
say it w'ould not do to put one’s self in his power, I’ll * ''ve 
him looked after, and in the meanwhile, let us talk of the rest 
of the business. You say the night after to-morrow, or the 
night after that? 1 must know% however, for the men must 
be down. How are we to arrange that?” 

“ Why, I’ll see what the w^eather is like,” was ITnrding’s 
reply. “Then I can easily send up to let you know; or, 
what will be better still, if you can gather the men together 
the day after to-morrow, in the different villages not far off 
liiC coast, and I should find it the right sort of night, and get 
out to sea, they shall see a light on the top of TolsCord Hill, 
as soon as I am near in shore again. That will serve to guide 
them and pu/zle the officers. Then let them gather, and 
come down tow^ards Dimchurch, where they will find somebody 
from me to giude them.’’ 

“ They sh;dl gather first at Saltw^ood,” said Mr. Radford, 
‘‘ and then march down to Dimchurch. But how are we to 
man.'ige about the ship?” 

“ Wliy, you must send an order,” answered Harding, “for 
both days, and let your skipper know that if he does not see 
us the first, he wall see us the secona.” 

“ You had better take it dowm with you at once,” replied 
Mr. Ihtdford, “and get it off early to-morrow. If you’ll just 
come u]> to my house. I’ll write it for you in a minute.” 
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Ay, but I’m not goin^ home to-night,” said the smuggler; 
“ I can have a bed at Mrs. Clare’s; and rm going to sleep 
there, so yo^ can send it over when you like in the morning, 
and i’ll get it off in time.” 

“ I wish you would not go hanging about after that girl, 
when we’ve got such serious business in hand,” exclaimed Mr. 
Radford, in a shai^p tone; but the next moment he aided', with 
a sudden change of voice, “ It doesn’t signify to-night, how- 
ever. There will be time enough ; and they say you are going 
to marry her, Harding. Is that* true?” 

I should say that’s my business,” replied Harding, bluntly, 
‘‘but that I look upon it as an honour, Mr. Radford, that 
sho’s'going to marry me; for a better girl does not live in the 
land, and I’ve known her a long while now, so I’m never likely 
to think otherwise.” 

• “Ay, I’ve known her a long time too,” answered Mr. 
Radford, “ever since her poor father was shot, and before; 
nr*^.,a very good girl I believe she is. But now* that you are 
over here, you may as well wait and hoar what comes of these 
goods. Couldn’t you just ride over to the Ramleys to-morrow 
morning: there you’ll hear all about it.” 

Harding laughed, but replied the next moment, in a grave 
tone, “ I don’t like the Ramlcy’s, sir, and don’t want to have 
more to do with them than I can help. I shall hear all about 
it soon enough, without going there.” 

“ But I shan’t,” answered Mr. Radford. 

“ Then you had better send your son, sir*” ro|>ined Hafd- 
iug, “ He’s oftoner there than I am, a great deal. Well, 
the matter is all settled, then. Either night after to- 
morrow, or the night after tljat, if the men ke<?p a good look- 
out, they’ll see a light on Tolsford Hill. Then they must 
gather as fast as possible at Saltwood, and coihe on with any- 
body they may find there. Good night, Mr. Radford 1” 

“Good night, Harding; good night I” said Mr. Radford, 
walking on; and the other turning his steps back towards 
Harbournc, made his way, by the first road on tbe right, to 
the cottage where we have seen him in the eai;lier part of tbe 
day. 

It was a pleasant aspect that the cottage presented when 

• he went in, which fie did without any of the ceremonies oi 
knocking at the door or ringing the bell; for he was sure of. 
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welcome. There was but oao candle lighted on the table, for 
the dwellers in the place were poor; but the room was small, 
and that one was quite sufficient to show the whi^e walls and 
the neat shelves covered with crockery, and with one or .two 
small prints in black frames. Besides, there wa^ the fire- 
place,, with a bright and cheerful, but not largo fire; for 
though, in Ithe month of September, English nights are fre- 
quently cold and sometimes frosty, the weather had been as 
yet tolerably mild. Nevertheless, the log of fir at the top 
blazed high, and crackled amfldst the white and red embers 
below, and the flickering flame, as it rose and fell, caused the 
shadows to fall more vaguely or distinctly upon the walls, with 
a fanciful uncertainty of outline, that had something chctTfuI, 
yet mysterious in it. 

The widow vras bending over the fire, with her face turned 
awjiy, and her figure in the shadow. The .daughter waa 
busily working with her needle, but her eyes were soon raised, 
and they were very beautiful eyes, as Harding entered, 
smile, too, was upon her lips; and though even tears may be 
lovely, and a sad look awaken deep and tender emotions, yet 
the smile of affection on a face we love is the brightest aspect 
of that bright thing the human countenance. It is what the 
sunshine is to the landscape, which may be fair in the rain or 
sublime in the storm, but can never harmonize so fully with 
the innate longing for happiness which is in the breast of every 
one, as when lighted up with the rays that call all its excel- 
lence and all its powers into life and being. 

Harding sdt down beside the gift, and took her hand in his, 
saying, “Well, Kate, this day three weeks, then, remember?” 

“My mother^ says so,’’ answered the girl, with a cheeh 
somewhat glowing; “and then, you know, John, you nro to 
give it up altogether. No more danger; no more secrets?” 

“ Oh I as for danger,” answered Harding, laughing, “I did 
not say that, love. I don’t know v/hat life would be wortli 
without danger, Evciy man is in danger all day long ; and 
I suppose that we are only given life just to feel the pleasun 
of it by the chance of losing it. But no dangers but th( 
common ones, Ivj^te. I’ll give up the trade, as you liav' 
made me promise; and I shall have enough ^by that time t( 
buy out the whole vessel in which I’ve gbt shares, tind wha 
between that and the boats, we shall do very well, . You p^: 
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me in mind, with jour fears, of a song that wicked boy, little 
Starlight, used to sing, I learned it from hearing him: a 
more miscliievous little dog docs not live; but he Ws got a 
sweet pipei.*^’ 

Singoit, John; sing it!” ciied Kate; love to hear you 
sing, for it seems as if you sing what you are thinkinc;?’ 

“ No, I won’t sing it,” answered Harding, “ lb,- il is a sad 
sort of song, and that won’t do when I am so happy.” 

“Oh, I like sad songs!” said the girl; “they please 
far more than all the merry ones.” 

“ Oh‘, pray sing it, Harding 1” urged the widow; “I am 
very fond of a song that makes me cry.” 

^‘This won’t do that,” replied the smuggler; “but it is 
sadder than some that do, I always think. However, I’ll 
sing it, if you like;” and in a fine, mellow, base voice, to a 
.very simple air, with a flattened third coming in every now 
and then, like* the note of a wintry bird, he went on: — ' 

SONG. 


** Life’s like a boat, 

Eowinf; — rowing 
OvtT a bright sea, 

On the waves to 
Plo^ving — llowiiig 
Away from her lea. 

“Up ^oes the sheet! 

Sailing — sailing, 

To e.itcli tlic rising brccto, 
'\VJnl(' the winds fleet, 
Wailitig — wailing, 

Sigli o'er the seas. 

“ She darts through the waves, 
Gaily — gaily, 

Scattering tlie foam, 
llenenlh h(?r, open graves, 
Daily — daily, 

Th(3 blithest to entomb. 


“Who heeds the deep, 

Ya w n i n g — y a \vn i n g 
For its d('st.i)!i.'(l prey, 

When from night’s dark sleep, 
Da wiling — dawning. 
Wakens the bright day? 

“Away, o’er the tide! 
h’eva rloss — fea r loss 
Of all tivt lies beneath; 

Let ihe wrae.'^ still liklc, 

( ’’h ei -rl i >,ss — cheer! ( \ss, 

All their^stores of death. 

“ Stray wh '‘fe we may, 
Iluaming — roaming 
Either iiir %v near, 

Dentil is on the way, 

Con I ing — coming : 

Wlio's tlio fool to fear?” 


The wddow did weep, however, not at the fude song, 
though the voice that sung it was fine, and perfect in the 
melody, but at the remembrances which it avvaltened ; remem- 
firanccs on wliich she loved to dwell, although they were so 
sad. - 

“ Ay, Harding,” she said, “ it’s very true what your song 
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says. Whatever way ono goes, death is .near foongh; and 
I doiiH know that it’s a bit nearer on the sea than anywhere 
else.” ^ 

*‘Nofc a whit,” replied Harding; “ God’s hand is upon the 
»sca as well as upon the laud, Mrs. Clare; aud if it is II is will 
that w() go, why we go; and if it is His will that wo stay, he 
doesn’t wan# strength to protect us.’\ 

indeed,” answered Mrs. Clare; ‘‘ and it’s that which 
comforts me, for I think that what is God’s will must be good. 
I’m sure, when my poor husbfed went out in the morning, 
six years ago come the tenth of October next, as w^ell and as 
hearty as a man could be, I never thought to see him brought 
home a corpse, and I left a lone widow with my poor gkl, 
and not knowing where to look for any help. But God raised 
,me up friends wliere I least expected them,” 

“Why you had every right to expect that Sir Robert 
\j|)uld be kind to you, Mrs. Clare,” rejoined Harding, “ when 
your husband had been in his service for sixteen or sevcnteeni, 
years.” 

“No, indeed, I hadn’t,” said the widow; ‘‘for Sir Robert 
was always, we thought, a rough, hard master, grumbling 
continually, till my poor man could hardly bear it; for he yvus 
a free-spoken man, as I dare say yon remember, Mr. Harding, 
and would say his mind to any one, gentle or simple,” 

^ lie was as good a soul as ever lived,” answered Harding; 
“a little rash and passionate, but none the "worse for tliat.” 

‘W\y, but it was that which set the head keeper against 
him,” answered the widow, “and he set Sir Robert, making 
out tiuit Edward was always careless and insolent; but he did 
his duty as well^as any man, and knowing that, he didn’t 
like to be found fault witj^. How^ever, I don’t blame Sir 
Robert; for since«ay poor man’s death he has found out what 
he was worth, and very kind lie has been to me, to be sure. 
The cottage, and the garden, and the good bit of ground at 
the back, and twelve sliilHings a week into the bargain, have 
we had froni him ever since,” 

“ Ay, and I am sure nothing can be kinder than the two 
young ladies,” sa*i(i Jvate; “ they are always giving me some- 
thing; and Miss Edith taught me all I know. , I should have 
■rbeen sadly ignorant if it had not been for tier; and a deal of 
trouble I gave her.” 
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God bleife her!” cried Harding, heartily. She’s a nice 
young lady, I believe, though I never saw her but twice, and 
then she looked very sad.” 

“ Ay, sHe has cause enough, poor thing!” said !Mrs. Clare. 
“Though I remember her as blithe as the morning lark; a 
great deal gayer than Miss Zara, gay as she may be.” ^ 

“ Ay, I know; they cpssed her love,” answercjii Harding; 
“ and that’s enough to make one sad. Though I never hoax’d 
the rights of the story.” 

“ Oh, it was bad enough to%*eak: her heart, poor thing!” 
replied l\Irs. Clare. “ You remember young Layton, the rec- 
tor’s son ; a fine, handsome, bold lad as ever lived, and as 
gocil as he •was handsome. Well, he was quite brought up 
witli these young ladies, you know; always up at the hall, 
and Miss Edith always down at the rectory ; and one would 
have thought Sir Eobert blind or foolish, not to fancy that 
two such young things would fall in love with each otbe^ 
and so they did, to be sure. Many’s the time I’ve seen them 
'Tftwn here, in this very cottage, laughing and talking, and as 
fond as a pair of doves ; for Sir Robert used to let them do 
just whatever they liked, and many a time used to send young 
Harry Layton to take care of Miss Croyland, when siie waa 
going out to walk any distance; so, very naturally, they pro- 
mised themselves to each other; and one day, when he was 
twenty and she just sixteen, they got a prayer-book at the 
rectory, and read over the marriage ceremony together, and 
took :ill tlie vows down upon their bended knees. 1 remeirber 
it quite well, for I was down at the rectory that very day 
helping the housekeeper; and just as they had doiKi old Mr. 
Layton came in, and found them somewluil confused, and the 
book oiieu between them, lie •would know •what it was all 
about, and they told him the truth. So tljcK he was in a ter- 
rible taking; and he got Miss Croyland under his arm and 
went away up to Sir Robert directly, and told liim the whole 
story without a minute’s delay. Every one thought it would 
end ill being a match; for though Sir Robert was very angry, 
and insisted that Harry Layton should be sent to his regiment 
immediately — ^for he was then just home for a bit, on leave — 
he did not shaw how angry he was at first, but very soon 
after he turned Mr. Layton out of the living, and made him pay 
1 don’t know what for dilapidations; so that he was arrested 
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aufl put in prison, whicli broke his heart, pod!* man, and ha 
died!” 

Harding gave Sir Hobcrt Croyland a hearty path, and Mrs. 
Clare proceeded to tell her tale, saying: “I did not give much 
heed to the matter then; for it was just at that time that my 
husband was killed, and I could think of nothing else ; but 
when ,T ca^ne to hear of what was going on, I found that Sir 
Eobert had promised his daughter to this young Itadford— * 

“ As nasty a vermin as ever live<l,’* said Harding. 

‘‘Well, she won’t have him, I’m sure,” continued the wi- 
dow, “for it has been hanging off and on for these six years. 
People at first said it was because they were too young. Cut 
I know that she has always refused, and declared that noUiing 
should ever drive her to marry him, or any one else : fur the 
law might say what it liked, but her own heart and her own 
conscience told her that she was Harry Layton’s wife, and 
could not be any other man’s, as long as he was living. Su- 
san, her maid, heard her say so to Sir Jiobert himself; but 
still keeps teasing her about it, and tells everybody she’s ch? 
gaged to young lladford.” 

“He’ll go to the devil,” said Harding; “and 1*11 go to 
bed, Mrs. Clare, for I must be up early to-morrow, to get a 
good many things to rights. God bless you, Kate, my lovel 
I dare say I shall see you before I go; for I must measure the 
dear little finger!” And giving her a hearty kiss, Harding 
took a candle, and retired to the snug room that had been pre- 
p?U*ed for him, • 


CIIArTER XL 

We must ebango the scene for a while, not only to another 
part of the county of Kent, but to very different people from 
the worthy widow Clare and the little party assembled at her 
cottage. We must pass over the events of the night also, 
and of tho following morning up to the hour of nine, proposing 
shortly to return to Ilarbourne House, and trace the course 
of those assembled there. The dwelling into which we musj 
now introduce the reader, was a large, old-fashioned Kentisl] 
farm-house, not many miles on the Sussex side of Ashford 
It wa<? built. manv of these farin-liouse®^ still are. in the 
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form of a crossT presenting four limbs of strongly constructed 
masonry, two stories high, with latticed windows divided into 
three partitioi^s, separated by rather neatly cut divisions of 
stonC; Externally it had a strong Harry- the- Eighth look 
about it, and probably had been erected in his day, or in that 
of one of his immediate successors, as the resiJeuce of some of 
the smaller gentry of the time. 

At the period I speak of, it was tenanted by a family noto- 
rious for their daring and licentious life, and still renowned in 
county tradition for many a fiercS and lawless act. Neverthe- 
less, the head of the house, now waxing somewhat in years, 
carried on, not only ostensibly but really, tlie peaceable occupation 
of a Kentish farmer. He had his cows and his cattle, and his 
sheep and his pigs ; he grew wheat and barley, and oats and 
turnips; had a small portion of hop-ground, and brewed his 
cwn beer. But this trade of farming was only a small part of 
his employment, though, to say the truth, he had given iiim- 
lip more to it since his bodily powers had declined, and 
iie'wMS no longer able to bear the fatigue and exertion which 
the great strength of his early years had looked upon as sport. 
The branch of his business which he was most fond of was 
now principally entrusted to his two sons; and two strong, 
handsome daughters, which made the number of bis family 
amount to four, occasionally aided their brothers, dressed in 
men’s clothes, and mounted upon powerful horses, which they 
managed as well as any grooms in the county. 

Tlie reader must not think that, in this description, we tsre 
exercising indiscreetly our licence for dealing in liction. We 
are painting a true picture of the family of which we speak, 
as tliey lived and acted some eighty or eighty-five years ago. 

The wife of the farmer had been dead ten or twelve years; 
and her children had done just what they liked’cver since; but 
it must be admitted, that, even if she had lived to superintend 
their education, we have no reason to conclude their conduct 
would have been very different from what it was. We have 
merely said that they had done as they pleased ever since her 
death, because during her life she had made them do as she 
T'^eased, and beat them. Or, as she herself termed it, “basted” 
them heartily, if they did not. She was quite ca{)able of 
doing so, too, to her'bwn perfect satisfaction, for probably few 
^ms in all. Kent were furnished with more sinewy muscles of 
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a stouter fist than hers could boast. It was only upon minor 
points of difference, however, that she arid her children ever 
quarrelled ; for of their general course of conduct she approved 
most highly; and no one was more ready to receive packets of 
lacc, tea, or other goods, under her fostering care, or more apt 
and skilful in stopping a tub of spirits from ‘‘talking,’* or of 
puzzl/^g a custom-house officer when force was not at hand 
to resik hiftn. 

She was naturally of so strong a constitution, and so well 
built a frame, that it is wond^’ful she died at all; but having 
caught cold one night, poor thing! it is supposed, ih setting 
fire to a neighbouring farm-house, the inmates of which were 
suspected of having informed against her husband ; her -^ry 
strength and vigour gave a tendency to inflammation, which 
speedily reduced her very low. A shrgeon, who visited the 
house in fear and trembling, bled her largely, and forbade the 
use of all that class of liquids which she was accustomed to 
imbibe in considerable quantities; and for three or four days 
the fear of death made her follow his injunctions. But at the 
end of that period, when the crisis of the disease was imminent, 
finding herself no better, and very \v8ak, she declared that the 
doctor was a fool, and ought to have his head broken, and 
directed the maid to bring her the big green bottle out of the 
corner cupboard. To this she applied more than once, and 
then beginning to get a little riotous, she sent for her family 
to witness how soon she had cured herself. Sitting up in her 
bed, with a yellowy dressing-gown over her shoulders, and a 
^ay*cap overshadowing her burning faco, she sung them a 
song ill praise of good liquor; somewhat panting for breath, it 
must be owned; a«d then declaring that she was “ devilish 
thirsty,” which was probably accurate to the letter, she poured 
f)ut a large glasssfull from the big green bottle, which happened 
10 be her bed-feflow for the time, and raised it to her lips. 
Half the contents went down her throat; but, how it happened 
1 do not know, the rest was spilt upon the bed-clothes, and 
;^ood Mrs. Hamlcy fell back in a dose, from which nobod)?- 
:ou]d rouse her. Before two hours were over she slept a still 
ioundcr sleep, which required the undertjiker to provide against 
ts permanence. 

The bereaved widower comforted himself ^ftcr a time. We 
Hi) not say how many hours it required to effect that process^ 

H 



He was not a Urunlcen man himscit; tor the passive participle 
of the verb to “drink"’^ was not often actually applicable to liis 
condition. Nevertheless, there was a great consiiraption of 
hollands in th^ house during the next week; and, if it was a 
wet funeral that followed, it was not with winter, salt or fresh. 

There are coxapensatlons for alF things; and if Ramlcy had 
lost his wife, and his children a mother, they all lost rlso a 
great number of very good beatings, for sad to saty, ho “who 
could thrash all the country round, submitted very often to be 
thrashed by his better half, or , at all events underwent the 
process of either having his head made closely aequiiinted with 
a candlestick, or rendered the means of breaking a plattei*. 
Afte.v that period the two boys grew up into as fine, tall, hand- 
some, dissolute blackguards as one could wish to look upon ; 
and for the two girls, no’ term can perhaps be found in the 
classical authors of our language; but the vernacular supplies 
an epithet particularly applicable, which we must vcTitnre to 
use. They were two strapping tvenches, nearly as tall as their 
oiothers, full, rounded, and well-formed in person, fine and 
straight cut in features, with large black shining eyes, a well- 
turned foot and ancle, afid, as was generally suppo sed, the 
invincible arm of their mother. 

We are not here going to investigate or dwell upon the in- 
dividual morality of the two young ladies. It is generally said 
to have been better in some respects than either their oruiuary 
habits, their education, or their language would have led one’ 
to expect; and perhaps being veiy full of the stronger pas- 
sions, the softer ones had no great dominion ov^r them. 

There, however, they sat at breakfast on the morning of 
which we have spoken, in the kitchen of the farm-house, with 
their father seated at the head of the table, lie was still a 
great tall, raw-boned man, with a somewhat ogrcisli expres- 
sion of countenance, and hair more white than grey. But 
there were four other men at the table besides himself, tivo 
being servants of the farm, and two acknowledged lovers of 
the young ladies, very bold fellows as may well be supposed; 
for to marry a she lion or a demoiselle bear would have been 
a light undertaking cpmparcd to wedding .one of the !Miss 
Ramleys. They seemed to be upon very mtimate terms with 
those fhir pcrsonagies, however, and pcrliaps jiossosscd as much 
qf their affection as could possibly be obtained; but still the^ 
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love-making seemed rather of a feline chm-actcr, for, the 
caresses, which wore pretty prodigal, were mingled with, we 
must not say interrupted by, a great deal of gruiiibling and 
growling, some scratching, and more than one pat upon the 
side of the head, which did not come with the gentleness of 
the western wind. The fa?e npoh the table consisted neither 
of te<^., coffee, cocoa, nor any other kind of weak beverage, hut 
of beef and strong beer: a diet very harmonious with Uie ap- 
pearance of the persons who partook thereof. It was sea- 
soned occasionally with roauB of laughter, gay an^l not v: ry 
delicate jests, various pieces of fun, which on more than one 
occasion went to the very verge of an angry encounter, toge- 
^er with a good many blasphemous oaths, and those testinio- 
nies of affection which I have before spoken of as liberally 
bestowed by the young ladies upon their lovers in the sljajve 
of cuffs and scratches. The principal topic of conveisatiq^i 
seemed to be some adventure which was even then going for- 
ward, and ill which the sons of the house were taking a 
No fear, no anxiety, however, was expressed by any one, 
though they wondered that Jim and Ned had not yet return- 1], 

‘‘If they don’t come soon they won’t get much beef, 'I’oni, 
if you swallow it at that rate,” said the youngest Miss Ham- 
ley to her sweetheart; “ycn’ve eaten two pounds already, 
I’m sure.” 

The young gentleman declared that it was rdl for love of 
her, but that he hadn’t eaten half so much as she had ; where- 
ujjptt the damsel became wroth, and appealed to her futiiev, 
who, for his^part, vowed that, between them both, they had 
eaten and swilled enough to fill the big hog-trough. Ttic dis- 
pute might have fun high, for Miss Kamley was not iiicliDed 
to submit to su<!'h observations, even from her father; but just 
as she was begi|ining in good set terms, which she had learnt 
from himself, to condemn her parent’s eyes, the old man started 
up, exclaiming, “ Hark I there’s a shot out there I” 

“ To be sure,” answered one of the lovers. “ It’s tbo first 
of vSeptember, and all the people are out shooting.” 

Even while he was speaking, however, several more shots 
were heard, apparently too many to .proceed from sportsmep, 
in search of garnet and the next moment the.sound of horses’ 
feet could be heard running quick upon* the road, and then 
turning into the yard which lay before the house. 
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“There the^ are! there they arel^' orfed half a dozen 
voices ; and, all rushing out at the front door, they found the 
two young men with several companions, and four led horses, 
heavily laden. * Jim the elder brother, with the assistance of 
one of those who accompanied him, was busily engaged in 
sliiitting the two great wooden gates which had been raised 
by old Ramley some time before, nobody could tell whjr, in 
place of a five- barred gate, which, with the tall stone wall, 
formerly shut out the yard from the road. ‘ The other brother. 
Edward, or Ned Ramley, as he rr&s called, stood by the side 
of his horse, holding his head down over a puddle, and, for 
a moment, no one could make out what he was about. On 
his rjster Jane approaching him, however, she perceived a 
drop of blood falling every second into the dirty water below, 
and exclaimed, “ How hast thou broken thy noddle, Ned?” 

“ There, let me alone, Jinny” cried the young man, shaking 
off the hand she had laid upon his arm, “or I shall bloody my 
.togi^ery. One of those fellows has nearly cracked my skull, 
that’s all; and he’d have done it, too, if he had but been a 
bit nearer. This brute shied just as I was firing my pistol at 
him, or he’d never have got within arm’s length. It’s no- 
thing: it’s but a scratch. Get the goods away, for theyni be 
aft(T us quick enough. They are chasing the major aud his 
people, and that’s tlic way we got off.” 

One of the usual stories of the day was then told by the 
rest : of liow a cargo had been run the night before, and gol 
safe up into the country; how, when they thought all danger 
over, they had passed before old Bob Croyland’s vdiidows, and 
liow Jiin had given him a shot as he stood at one of them; 
and tlKMi they went on to say that, whether it was the noise 
of tli<^ e.un, or that the old man had sent out to^call the officer^ 
upon them, they could not tell; but about three miles further 
on, they saw a largish party of horse upon their right. Flight had 
4hen l)eeome the order of the day; but finding that they could 
not ofiV'cf it ill one body, they were just upon the point of sepa- 
rating, Ned Ramley declared, when two of the riding officers 
overtook them, suppitrted by a number of dragoons. Some 
Jiring took place without much damage, and, dividing into 
thre(' bodies, the smugglers scampered ofi’, *tho Ramleys and 
their ri iciids taking Jlieir way towards their own house, and 
!§iio others in different directions. The former might havo 
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escaped unpursticd, it would seem, had not the younger 
brother, Ned, determined to give one of the dragoons a shot 
before he went: thus biinging on the encounter in which he 
had received the wound on his head. 

While all this was being told to the father, tho two girls, 
their lovers, the farm-servants, and several of the men, iiun ied 
the Smuggled goods into the house, and raising a trap in the 
floor of the kitchen — contrived in such a manner that four 
whole boards moved up at once on the western side of tho 
room — stowed the different Articles aw^ay iji places of conceal- 
ment below, so well arranged that even if the trap was dis- 
covered, the officers would find nothing but a vacant space, 
unless they examined the walls very closely. 

The horses were then all led to the stable; and Edward 
Ramley, having in some degree stopped the bleeding of his 
wound, moved into the house, with most of the other men. 
Old Ramley and the two farm-servants, however, remained 
without, occupying themselves in , loading a cart with manw. 
till the sound of horses galloping down was heard, and some- 
body shook the gates violently, calling loudly to those within 
to open “in the king’s name.” 

The farmer instantly mounted upon the cart, and looked 
over the 'wall ; but tho party be lure the gates consisted only 
of five or six dragoons, of whom he demanded, in a bold tone, 
“AVho the devil be you, that I should open for you? Go 
away, go away, and leave a quiet man at peace I” 

•“If you don’t* open the gates, we’ll break them down,” said 
one of the nSen. 

“Do, if you dare,” answered old Ramley, boldly; “and if 
you do, ril shpot the best of you dead. Dring me my gimj 
Tom. Where’s your warrant, young man? You arc not au 
officer, and yoa’ve got none wdth you, so I shan’t let any 
boiled lobsters enter my yard, I can tell you.” 

By this time he was provided with the weapon he had sent 
for; and one of his men, similaily armed, had got into the 
cart beside him. The appearance of resistance w^as rather 
ominous, and the dragoons were well aware tliat if they did 
succeed in forcing an entrance, and blood were spilt, the wholi^ 
responsibility would rest upon themselves* if no smuggled 
goods should be found, as they had nefther warrant nor any 
officer of the customs with them. 
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After a ebort consttltation, then, he who had spoken before, 
called to old Ramley, saying, “We’ll soon bring a warrant. 
Then look to yourself;” and, thus speaking, he rode off with 
Ills party. Old Ramley only laughed, however, and turned 
back into the house, where he made the party merry at the 
expense of the dragoons. All the men who had been, out 
upon the expedition were now seated at the table, dh idiii^ the 
beef and bread amongst them, and taking hearty draughts 
from the tankard. Not the least zealous in this occupation 
was Edward Ramley, who seemed to consider the deep gash 
upon his brow as a mere scratch not worth talking about. He 
laughed and jested with the rest; and when they had de- 
niolisued all that the board displayed, he turned to his father, 
saying, not in the most reverent tone, “Come, old fellow, 
after bringing our venture home safe, I think you ought to 
e'end round the true stuff: we’ve had beer enough. Let’s have 
some of the Dutchman.” 

That yon shall, Neddy, my boy,” answered the farmer, 
“only I wish you had shot that rascal you fired at. How- 
ever, one can’t always have a steady aim, especially With a 
fidgetty brute like that you ride and away be went to bring 
the holhinds, which soon circulated very freely amongst the 
party, producing, in its course, various degrees of mirth and 
joviality, which speedily deviated into song. Some of the 
ditties that were sung were good, and some of them verv bad; 
but almost all were coarse, and the one that was least so was 
the ^blio^yiDg: — 


SONG. 

“It’s woirJcrfid, it’s wonilerful, is famous Loudon town, 

With its alleys , 

And its valleys, 

i And its houses up and down; 

P*tit I would give fair London town, its court, and oil its people, 
I’or tlio little; town of Liddenden, 'with the moon above the steeple. 


“Its wonderful, it’s wonderful, to see what pretty faces 
In IJondon streets 
A Iverson meets 
lu; very funny places; 

Put I w uldfi’t give for all the eyes in London town one secii, 
A pair, th^lt by the moonlight, looks out beneath the trees. 
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“it’a wojidei’ftjl, in Londoa town, how soojji a man may have, 

By art and sleight, 

Or main or might, 

A pretty sum of gold; 

Yet give me but a pistol, and one rich squire or two, 

A muouiigUt ni^'ht, a yellow ciiaisa and the high road will do.” 

T6k T#a5 not the last song that was sung; bat that which 
followed was interrupted by one of the pseudo-labourcns 
coming ill from the yard, to say that there was a haid 
knocking at the gate. * 

“ I think it is Mr. Iladford’a voice/’ added the man, “but I’m 
not sure ; and I did not like to get up into the cart to lt)ok.’ ’ 

“Kiln up stairs to the window. Jinny 1” cried old lluTnley, 
“ and you’ll soon see.” 

Ilia* daughter did, on this occasion, as she was lid, and 
soon called down from above, “It’s old Radlord, sure enough; 
but he’s got two men wdth himl” 

“It’s all right, if he’s there,” said Jim Ramloy; and 
gates were opened in a minute, to give that excellent gentle- 
man admission. 

Now, Mr. Radford, it must be remembered, was a magis- 
trate for the county of Kent; but his presence created neither 
alarm nor confusion in the house #of the Ramleys; and when 
he entered, leaving his men in the court for a minute, he said, 
with a laugh, holding the father of that hopeful family bv the 
arm, “I’ve come to search, and to stop the others. Wliere 
afo the goods?’ 

“ Safe enough,” answered the farmer. “ No fear, no fear 1” 

“But can we^ look under the trap?” asked Mr. Radford, 
who seemed ag well acquainted with tl^ secrets of the place 
as the owner thereof. 

“Ay, ay I ’’•replied the old man. “Don’t leave ’em too 
long; that’s all” 

“I’il go down myself,” said Radford; “they’ve got scent 
of it, or 1 wouldn’t find it out.” 

“All right, all riglitl” rejoined the other, in a low voice; 
and the magistrate, raising his tone, exclaimed, “Here, 
Clinch and Adams; you two fools, why don’t you come kij 
They say there is nothing here; but we must search, ^\"o 
niiist. not take any man’s word; not to s*ay that I doubt yours, 
Mr. Rainley; but it is necessary, you know/’ 
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Oil I do witiat jou like, sir/* replied the fanner, don’t 

care.” 

A very respectable search was then commenced, and pur- 
sued from room to room ; one of the men who accompanied 
Mr. Radford, and who was an officer of the Customs, giving 
old Ramley a significant wink with his right eye as he passed, 
at which the other grinned. Indeed, had the whple matter 
not been very well understood between the great majority of 
both parties, it would have been no very pleasant or secure 
task for any three men in England to enter the kitchen of that 
farm-house on such an errand. At length, towever, Mr. 
Radford and his companions returned to the kitchen, and the 
mag^trate thought fit to walk somewhat out of bis way to- 
wairds the left-hand side of the room, when suddenly stopping, 
he exclaimed, in a grave tone, “ilollol Eamley, what’s here? 
These boards seem loose 1” 

“ To be sure they are,” answered the farmer; “that’s the 
way to the beer cellar. There’s nothing in it, upon my honour 

“ But we must look, Ramley, you know,” said Mr. Radford* 
♦‘Come, open it, whatever it isl” 

“Oh! with all my heart,” replied the man; “but you’ll 
perhaps break your head. That’s your fault, not mine, how- 
ever,” and advancing to the side of the room, he took a crooked 
bit of iron from his pocket, not unlike that used for pulling 
stones out of a horse’s hoofs, and insinuating it between the 
skirting-board and the floor, soon raised the trap-door of which 
w^e have spoken before. 

A vftnlt of about nine feet deep was now exposed, with the 
top of a ladder leading into it; and Mr. Radford ordered the 
men who were with|liiih to go down first. The one who 
had given old Ramley the wink in passing, descended without 
ceremony; but the other, who was also an officer, hesitated 
for a moment, 

“Go down, go down, Clinch!” said Mr. Radford. “You 
wovld have a search, and so you shall do it thoroughly.” 

The man obeyed, and the magistrate paused a moment to 
speak with the smuggling fanner, saying, in a low voice, “ I 
jlon’t mind thcfir knowing J’m yom* friend, Ramley. Let them 
think about that a-s tliey like. Indeed, I’d rather t!iat they 
did see we understanvl each other; so give me a hint if they 
go too far; I’ll bear it out.” 
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Thus saying, he descended into the cellar, ^d old itamley 
Btood gazing down upon the three from above, with his gaunt 
figure bending over the trap-door. At the end of a minute 
or two he called down, “There, that ought to do, rm.surel 
We can’t be kept bothering here all day! 

Something was said in a low tone by one of the men below; 
but then ihe voice of Mr. Radford was heard exclaiming, 
“ No, no; that will do! We’ve had enough of it I Go up, I 
say! There’s no use of irritating people by unreasonable sus-. 
picions, Mr. ($nch« Is it quite enough, Adams? Are 
you satisfied 

“ Oh I quite, sir,” answered the other officer; “there’s no- 
thing but bare walls and an empty beer barrel.” 

The next moment the party began to re-appear from the 
trap, the officer Clinch coming up fiirst, with a grave look, 
and Mr. Radford and the 'other following, v/ith a smile upon 
their faces. 

“ Tiiere, all is clear enough,’* said Mr. Radford; “so yoUu 
gentlemen, can go and pursue your seai’ch elsewhere. I must 
remain4iere to ^ait for my son, whom I sent for to join me 
with the servants, as you know; not that I feared any resis- 
tance from you, Mr. llamley; but smuggling is so Sadly pre- 
iraleut now-a-days, that one must be on one’s guard, you 
mow.” 

A horse laugh burst from the whole party round the table; 
xnd in the midst of it the two officers retired into the yaid, 
svhfie, mounting their horses, they opened the gates and rode 
iway. 

As soon as they were gone, Mr. Radford shook old Ramley 
’amiliarJy by th^^haud, exclaiming, “ This is the luckiest tiling 
,n the world, my good fellow! If I can but get them to accuse 
ne of couniving^at this job, it will be a piece of good fortune 
which does not often happen to a man.” 

Ramley, as well he might, looked a little confounded; but 
Mr. Radford drew him aside, and spoke to him for a quarter 
}f an hour, in a voice raised hardly above a whisper. Nu- 
merous laughs, jind nods, and signs of mutual understanding 
Dassoxi between them ; and the conversation ended by Mr* 
Uadford saying, aloud, “I wonder wdiat can keep Dick so 
ong; be ought to have been here before? nowl I sent over 
JO him at eight, and it is now past eleven,” 
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CUAVTEli XIL 

We will now, by tho reader’s good leave, return for iw sLoii 
time to Harbourne House, where the party sat dowii to 'break 
fast, at tho inconveniently early hour of eight. I wiil not 
take it upon myself to say that it might not be a quarter of an 
hour later, for almost everything is after its tim^^ou this globe, 
aud Harbourne House did not differ in this respect fiom all 
the rest of the world. From the face of young lladford, 
tov^ards the countenance of Sir Edward Digby, shoj; some very 
furious glances as they took their places at the breakfast-table; 
but those looks gradually sunk down into a dull and sullen 
jTown, as they met with no return, Sir Edward Digb}', in- 
deed, seemed to have forgotten the words which had passed 
^between them as soon as they had been uttered; and he 
laughed, and talked, and conversed with every one as gaily 
as if nothing had happened. Edith vras some ten minutes 
behind the rest at the meal, and seemed even more depressed 
than the higlifc before; but Zara had reserved a place for her 
at her own side; and taking tho first opportunity, while the 
rest of the party were busily talking together, she whispered 
a few words in her ear. Sir Edward Digby saw her face 
brighten in a moment, and her eyes turn quickly towards him- 
self; bat he took no notice; and an interval of' silence occurring 
the next moment, the conversation between the two sisters was 
interrupted. 

Daring br<;^akfast a servant brought in a note and laid it 
on the side-board, and after the meal tVas over, Miss Croyland 
retired to her own room to make ready foV* her departure. 
Zara was about to follow; but good Mrs, Barbara, who had 
beard some sharp words pass between the two gentlemen, and 
bad remarked the angry looks of young Radford, was deter- 
mined that they should not quarrel witliont the presence of 
ladies, and consequently called her youngest niece back, spying, 
in a whisper, “ Stay here, my dear, I have a paiticular 
reason wiiy I want^you not to go.” 

“ I will be back ni a mornciit, my dear aunt,’’ replied Zara; 
but the worthy old lady would not euffer her to depart; and 
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the butler entering at that moment, called tHe attention of 
Kichard Kadford to the note which had been brought in some 
lialf an hour before, and which was, in fact, a sudden summons 
from his father. 

The contents seemed to give him no great satisfajfion ; and, 
tuimiDg' to the servant, he said, “Well, tell them to saddle 
my hoi'se, And bring him round;” and as he spoke, he directed 
a'frowning look towards the young baronet, as if he could 
scarcely refrain from showing his anger till a fitting opportu- 
nity occurred J)r expressing il, 

Digby, however, continued talking lightly with Zara Croy- 
land, in the window, till the horse had been brought round, 
and the young man had taken leave of the rest of the p^tyr 
Then sauntering slowly out of the room, he passed through 
the hall door, to the side of Richard Radford’s horse, just as 
the latter was mounting. 

“ ]\lr. Radford,” he said,* in a low tone, “you were pleased 
to make an impertinent observation upon my conduct, which 
led me to tell you what I think of yours, AVc were inter- 
rupted; but 1 dare say you must wish for further conversation 
with mo. You can have it when and where yon please.” 

“ At three o’clock this afternoon, in the road straight from 
the back of the house,” replied young Radford, in a low, deter- 
mined tone, touching the hiit of his sword. 

Sir Edward Digby nodded, and then turning ou his heel, 
walked coolly into the house, 

I am sure, Sir Edward,” cried Mrs. Barbara, as sopn as 
she saw him,^ while Znra fixed her eyes somewhat anxiously 
upon his coiintc3nj^rice, “ I am sure you and Mr. Radford have . 
been quan-elliug,” 

“Oh, no I my dear^adara,” replied Sir Edward Digby; 

“ nothing of tbfe kind, I can assure you. Our words were 
very ordinaiy words, and perfectly civil upon my word. Wo 
had no time to quarrel,” 

“My dear Sir Edward,” said Sir Robert Croyland, “you 
must excuse me for saying it, I must have no such things 
here ; 1 am a ipagistrate for this county, and bound by my 
oath to k(3ep the peace. My sister tells me that high words ^ 
passed between you and my young friend* Radford before 
breakfast?” * 

“ They were veiy few, Sir Robert,” finswcred Digby, in* a 
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careless tone;’ he thought fit to make an observation npon 
my saying a few words to your daughter, here, 'in a low t^iie, 
which I conceive every gentleman has a right to do to a fair 
lady^ I told him 1 thought his conduct insolent; and that 
was all t]|)fit passed. I believe the youth has got a bad head- 
ache from too much of your good wine. Sir Robert ; the^-efore, 
I forgive him. I dare say, he’ll be sorry enough f jr hat he 
said before the day is over, and if he is not, I cannot help it.’’ 

“Well, well, if that’s all, it is no great matter!” replied the 
master of the house; “but here comes rounj|^,the carriage; 
run and call Edith, Zara.” 

Before the young lady could quit the room, however, her 
Tslsfbr appeared, and the only moment they obtaineej for private 
conference was at the door of the carriage, after Edith had 
got in, and while her father was giving some directions to the 
'coachman. No great information could be given or received, 
indeed, for Sir Robert returned to the side of the vehicle im- 
mediately, bade his daughter good-bye, and the carriage rolled 
away. 

As soon as it was gone, Sir Edward Digby proposed, with 
the permission of Sir Robert Croyland, to go out to shoot; 
for he did not wish to subject himself to any further cross-ex- 
amination by the ladies of the family, aiid he read many in- 
quiries in fair Zara’s eyes, which he teared might be difficult 
to answer. Retiring, then, to put on a more fitting costume, 
while gamekeepers and dogs were summoned to attend him, 
he took the opportunity of writing a sliort* letter, whiclt he 
delivered to his servant to post, giving him, at the same time, 
brief directions to meet him near the cottage of good Mrs. Clare, 
about half- past two, with the sword which the young officer 
usually wore when not on military servfbe. Those orders were 
spoken in so ordinary and commonplace a tout that none but a 
very shrewd fellow would have discovered that anything was 
going forward diiierent from the usual occurrences of the day ; but 
Somers was a very shrewd fellow, and in a few minutes, judg- 
ing from what he had observed while waiting on his master 
during dinner on the preceding day, he settled the whole 
matter entirely to his own satistaction, tliinkiug, according to 
the phraseology ‘of those times, “Sir Edward will pink him, 
and a good thing too; but it will spoil sport here, I’ve a 
notion.” . 
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As he desesnded to the hall, in order to jogi the keepers 
and their fourrfooted coadjutors, the young baronet encoun- 
tered Mrs. Barbara and her neice; and he perceived Zara’s 
eyes instantly glance to his sword-belt, from which he had 
taken care to remove a weapon that could only be inconveaient 
to him in the sport he was about to pursue. She was not so 
easily Ip be deceived as her father; but yet the absence of the 
weapon usually employed in those days, as the most efficacious 
for killing a fellow- creature, put her mind at ease, at least for 
the present; and, although sli# determined to watch the pro- 
ceedings of the young baronet during the two or three follow- 
ing days, as far, at least, as propriety would permit, she took 
no further notice at the moment, being very anxious to pre- 
vent her good aunt from interfering more than necessarylff 
the affairs of Sir Edward Digby. 

Mrs. Barbara, indeed, was by no means well pleased that 
Sir Edward was going to deprive her schemes of the full' 
benefit which might have accrued from his passing the whole 
of that day unoccupied, with Zara, at Harbourne House, and 
hinted significantly that she trusted if he did not find good 
sport he would return early, as her niece was very foud of a 
ride over the hills, only that she had no companion. 

The poor girl coloured warmly, and the more so as Sir Ed- 
ward could not refrain from a smile. 

trust, then, I shall have tlie pleasure of being your com- 
panion to-morrow, Miss Croyland,” he said, turning to the 
youjjg lady. “Why should we not ride over, and sec your 
excellent uncle and your sister? I must certainly pay my 
respects to him; and if I may have the honour of escorting 
you, it will give double pleasure to my ride.” 

Zara Groylan(> was well aware that many a matter, which 
if treated seriously may become annoying, if not dangerous, 
can be carried lightly off by a gay and dashing jest: “Oh! 
with all my heart,” she said; “only remember, Sir Edward, 
wc must have plenty of servants with us, or else all the people 
in the country wfill say that you and I are going to be married; 
and as I never intend that such a saying should be verified, it 
will be as wxll nip the pretty little blossom of gossip in the 
bud.” 

“ It shall be all exactly as you please,? replied the young 
officer, with a low bow and a meaning smile ; but at the veiy 





same moment Mrs. Barbara thought fit to reprove her niece, 
wondering how |he could talk so sillily; and Sir Edward took 
his leave^ receiving his host’s excuses, as he passed tljrough 
the hall, for not accompanying him on his shooting expetlitiou. 

“ The truth is, my dear sir,” said Sir Eobert Croyiand, 
“ that I am now too old and too heavy for such sports.” 

“You were kind enough to tell me' this is Liberty Hall,” 
replied the young baronet, “ and you shall see, n^y dear sir, 
that I take you at your word, both in regard to your game 
and your wine, being resolvedv,with your good j^ermission,' 
and for my own health, to kill your bii-ds and spare your 
bottles.” 

Certainly, certainly,” answered the master of the man- 
““islon, “you shall do exactly as you like;” and with this 
license, Sir Edward set out shooting, with tolerable success, 
till towards two o’clock, when, quite contniry to the advice and 
opinion of the gamekeepers, who declared that the dogs would 
have the wind with them in that direction, an<l that as the 
day was now hot, the birds would not lie a minute, he directed 
his course towards the back of Ilarbourne ^yood, finding, it 
must be confessed, but very little sport. There, apparently 
fatigued and disgusted with walking for a mile or two without 
a shot, he gave his gun to one of the men, and bade him take 
it back to the house, saying he would follow speedily. As 
soon as lie had seen them depart, he tracked round the edge 
of the wood towards Mrs. Clare’s cottage, exactly opposite 
to which he found his trusty servant provided as he had di- 
rected. 

Sir Edward then took the sword mid fixed it in his belt, 
saying, “ Now, Somers, you may go!” 

“ Certainly, sir,” replied the man, touclui>g his hat with a . 
look of hesitation; but he added, a minute after, “you had 
better let me know where it’s to be, sir, in case — ” 

“Well,” rf^oined Sir Edward Digby, with a smile, “you 
arc an old soldier and no meddler, Somers; so that I wdlLteli 
you, ‘in case,’ that the place is in a straight line beiwecu 
this and Ilarbourne House. So now, face about to the right, 
Hid go back by the other road.” 

’ Tlie man touched his hat again, and walked quickly away, 
while the young'oflSeer turned his steps up the road which he^ 
had followed the preceding evening in pursuit of the two Miss 
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Croylani?. It waa a good broad open way, jn wbicli tliere 
was plenty of fencing room, and he thought to himself as ho 
walked on, “I shall not be sorry to punish this young vaga- 
bond a little. I mUvSt see what sort of skill iie has, and if 
possible wound him without hurting him much. If one could 
keep him to his bed for a fortnight, we should have the field 
more dear for onr own campaign; but these things must al- 
ways be I# chance.” 

Thus meditating, and looking at his watch to see how much 
time he had to spare, Major gir Edward Digby walked on till 
he came within sight of the garden wall and some of the out- 
buildings of Harbourne House. The reader, if he has paid 
attention, will remember that the road did not go straight to 
the back of the house itself: a smaller path, whicii Jed 
left, conducting thither; but as the gardens extended for 
nearly a quarter of a mile on that side, it followed the course 
of the wall to the left to join the parish road which ran ii 
front of the mansion, leaving the green court, as it v/as called, 
K lawn, and the terrace on the right hand. 

As there was no other road in that direction, Sir Edward 
Digby felt sure that ho must be on the ground appoiuttid, but 
yet, as is the case in all moments of expectation, the time 
seemed so long, that when he saw the brick- work he took out 
his watch again, and found there were still five minutes to 
spare. He accordingly turned upon his stepvS, Avalking slowly 
back for about a quarter of a mile, and then returned, looking 
sharply out for bis opponent, but seeing no one. He was now 
sure that the time must be past ; but, resolved to afibrd young 
Radford every opportunity, he said to himself: “ Watches 
may differ, and something may have detained him, 1 wili 
give him a fulk half hour, and then if he does not come I 
shall understand the mattc^.” 

As soon, theft, as he saw the walls once more, he wheeled 
round and re-trod his steps, then looked at his watch, and 
found that it was a quarter past three. “ Too bad!” he said, 

too badj The fellow can’t be coward, too, as well as black- 
guard. One turn more, and then I’ve done with him.” But 
as he advanced on his way towards the house, he suddenly 
perceived the fljitter of female garments before him, and say- • 
ing to himself, *‘Thi3 is av/kward!” h# sjazdd round for some 
path, in order to get out of the way for a moment, but could 



perceive none. cTbe next instant, coming round a shrub which 
started forward a little before the rest of the trees, he saw the 
younger Miss Croyland advancing with a quick step, and, he 
could not help thinking, with a somewhat agitated air. Her 
colour was heightened, her eyes eagerly looking on ; but, as 
soon as she saw him, she slackened her pace, and came forward 
in a more deliberate manner* 

“ Oh ! Sir Edward,’^ she said, in a calm, sweet^^ toiie, I 
am glad to see you. You have finished your shooting early, 
it seems.'*’ 

“ Why, the sport was beginning to slacken,” answered Sir 
Edward Digby. I had not had a shot for the last half hour, 
and so thought it best to give it up.” 

"^Well then, you shall take a walk with me,’* cried Zara, 
gaily. “ I am just going down to a poor friend of ours called 
Widow Clare, and you shall come too.” 
i What I notwithstanding all your sage and prudent appre- 
hensions in regard to what people might say if w’e were seen 
alone together!” exclaimed Sir Edward Digby, with a smile. 

“ Oh I I don’t mind that,” answered Zara. “ Great occa- 
sions, you know. Sir Edward, require decisive measures; and 
I assuredly want an escort through this terrible forest, to pro- 
tect mo from all the giants and enchanters it may contain.” 

Sir Edward Digby looked at his watch again, and saw that 
it wanted but two minutes to the half hour. 

“ Oh I” said Zara, affecting a look of pique, “if yon have 
some important appointment, Sir Edward, it js another affair: 
only tell me if it be so?” 

Sir Edward Digby took her hand in his: “I will tell you, 
dear lady,” he replied, “ if you will first tcjl me one thing, 
truly and sincerely: What brought you here?” 

Zara trembled and coloured ; for with the question put in 
so direct a shape, the agitation, which she ‘^had previously 
overcome, mastered her in turn, and she answered, “ Don’t, 
don’t, or I shall cry.” 

“ Well, then, tell me at least if I had anything to do with 
it?” asked the young baronet. 

“Yes, you had I” replied Zara; “I can’t tell a falsehood. 
But now. Sir Edward, don’t, as most of you men would do, 
suppose that it’s frofn^ny very tender interest in you that I 
did this fooUsii thing. It was because I thought — I thought, 
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if you were going to do what I imagined, it would be the veiy 
worst thing in the woi ld for poor Edith.” 

I shall only suppose that you are all that is kind and 
good,” answered Digby, perhaps a little piqued at the indiffe- 
rence which she so studiously assumed; *‘and even if I 
thought, Miss Croyland, that you did take some interest in my 
poor self, <iGpend upon it, 1 should not be inclined to go one 
fltep/arther in the way of vanity than you yourself could wish. 
1 am not altogether a coxcomb. But now tell me how you 
were led to suspect anything?^ 

“Promise me first,” said Zara, “that this affair shall not 
take place. Indeed, indeed. Sir Edward, it must not, on every 
account!” 

“ There is not the slightest chance of any such thing,” re- 
rplied Sir Edward Digby. “ You need not be under the 
slightest alarm.” 

“ What I you do not mean to say,” she exclaimed, with her 
cheeks glowing and her eyes raised to his face, “ that you did 
not come here to fight him?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Sir Edward Digby, laughing; 
“ but what I do mean to say, my dear young lady, is, that our 
friend is half an hour behind his time, and I am not disposed 
to give him another opportunity of keeping me waiting.” 

“ And if bo had been in time,” cried Zara, clasping her 
hands together and casting down her eyes, “ I should have 
been too late.” 

‘HBut tell me,’" persisted Sir Edward Digby, “how you 
heard all this.* Has my servant, Somers, been indiscreet?” 

“No, no,” replied Zara; “no, I can assure yon! J saw 
you go out in yjmr shooting dress, and without a sword. 
Then I thought it was all over, especially as you had the 
gamekeepers witb you; but some time ago I found that your 
servant had gone out, carrying a sword under his arm, and 
had come straight up this road. That made me uucasy. 
When the gamekeepers came back without you, I was more 
uneasy still; but I could not get away from my aunt for ^ 
few minutes. When I could, however, I got my hat and 
cloak, and hurried ^.way, knowing that you would not venture 
to fight in the presence of a woman. As J w^nt out, all my 
worst fears were confirmed by seeing your servant come back 
without the sword; and then, not very wfU knowing, indeedi 
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what I was to say or do, I hurried on as fast as possible. Jfew 
you have the whole story, and you must come away from this 
place,” 

‘^Yery willingly,” answered the young officer; adding, with 
a smile; “which way shall we go, Miss Croyland? To 
Widow Clare’s?” 

“No, nol” answered Zara, blushing again. “D/^ not tease 
me. You do not know how soon, when a woman is agitated, 
is made to weep. My father is out, indeed,” she acEded, 
in a gayer tone, “so that I sKcrald have time to bathe my 
eyes before dinner, which will be half an hour later than nsnaJ; 
but I should not like my aunt to tell him that I have been 
taking a crying walk with Sir Edward Digby.” 

“Heaven forbid that I should ever give you cause for a 
tear!” answered the young baronet; and then, with a vague 
Impression that he was doing something very like making love, 
he added, “but let ns return to the house, or perhaps we 
may have your aunt seeking us.” 

“The most likely thing in the world,” replied Zara; and 
taking their way back, they passed through the gardens, and 
entered the house by one of the side doors. 


CIIAl^TER XIII. ' 

It was a custom of those days, I believe, not altogethei* done 
away with in the present times, for magistrates to assemi ' i in 
petty sessions, or to meet at othci^ times for the dispatch of 
>ny extraordinary business, in tavern, public-hn^se, or inn: 

a custom more honoured in the breach than the observance,” 
except where no other place of assembly can be fonnd. It 
thus happened that, on the day of which wc.hav'c been 
ing, some half-dozen gentlemen, all justices of the peace ibr 
the county of Kent, were gathered together iu a good -sized 

room of the inn, at the little town of . There was a 

table drawn across the room, at which was placed the magis- 
itrates’ clerlt, with sundry sheets of paper before him, several 
,printed forms, and two books, one big and* the other little. 
The magistrates themselves, however, were hot seated in due 
state and dignity, but, on the contrary, were in general staud-^ 
ihg about aud talking together; some looking out of the win- 
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dow inlo the street, some leaning with their bicks against the 
table and the tswls of their coats turned over their hands, while 
one occupied an arm-chair placed sideways at the board, with 
one knee thrown over the other: a favourite position which he 
could not have assumed had he sat with his face to the table. 

The latter was Sir Robert Oroyland, who had been sent for 
in haste by his brother justices, to take part in their proceed- 
ings relatfve to a daring act of smuggling which had just been 
perpetrated. Sir Robert would willingly have avoided giving 
his assistance upon this occaaion ; but the summons had been 
so argent that ho could not refuse going; and he was now not 
a little angry to find that there were more than sufficient 
justices present to make a quorum, and to transact all thtj ne- 
cessary business. Some one, however, it would seem, had, as 
nsaal in all county arrangements, been very busy in pressing 
for as full an attendance as possible; and those who knew the 
characters of the gentlemen assembled might have perceived 
that the great majority of them were not very well qualified 
to sit as judges upon a case of this nature, as almost every 
one was under suspicion of leaning towards the side of the 
smugglers, most of them having at some time engaged more 
or less ill the traffic which they were called upon to stop. 

Sir Robert Croyland was the least objectionable m this point 
of view; for he had always homo a very high name for im- 
partiality in such matters, and had never had anything per- 
soii-illy to do with the illicit traffic itself. It is probable, there- 
Ib^^, that he wa^ sent for to give a mere show of justice to the 
proceediugSf for Mr. Radford was expected to be there; and 
it was a common observation of the county gentlemen, that the 
jatter could now*lead Sir Robert as he liked. Mr. RadfoflST 
in Jeed, had noiTyct arrived, though two messengers had been 
i: patched to immmon him; the answer still being that he had 
‘i;ono over towards Ashford. Sir Robert, therefore, sat in the 
mids', not hai'monizing much in feeling with tiio rest, and 
looking anxiously for his friend’s appeai’ance, in order to ob- 
tain some hint as to how he was to act. 

At length, a considerable noise was heard in the streets 
belov/, and a l^ort of constable door-keeper presented himself 
to inform the inkgistrates that the officers and dragoons haa 
arrived, bringing in several prisoners. «An immediate bustle 
took nlace, the worshipfol gentlemen beginning to seat them- 
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selves, and ono^ of them — as it is technically termed — moving 
Sir Robert into the chair. In order to show that this was 
really as well as metaphysically done, Sir Robert Croyland 
rose, sat down again, and wheeled himself round to the table. 
A signal was then given to the constable; and a rush of 
several persons from without was made into the temporary 
justice- room, which was at once nearly filled with custom- 
house officers, soldiers, smugglers, and the curious of the village. 

' Amongst the latter portion of the auditory — at least so he 
supposed at first — Sir Robert Crayland perceived his young 
friend, Richard Radford; and he was in the act of beckoning 
him to come up to the table, in order to inquire where his 
father was, and how soon he would return, when one of the 
oSicers of the customs suddenly thrust the young gentleman 
out of the way, exclaiming, “ Stand farther back! What are 
you pushing forward for? Your turn will come soon enough, 
I :warrant.” 

Sir Robert Croyland was confounded, and for a moment 
or two he sat silent in perplexity and surprise. Not that he 
over entertained a doubt of old Mr. Radford still nourish in g all 
the propensities of his youth ; nor that he was not well aware 
they had formed part of the inheritance of his son ; but there 
were certain considerations of some weight which made Sir 
Robert feel that it would have been better for him to be in 
any other spot of the habitable globe than that where he was 
at the moment. Recovering himself, however, after a brief 
pause of anxious indecision, he made a sign the constable 
door-keeper, and whispered to him, as soon as the man reached 
his side, to inquire into the cause of Mr. Richard Radford’s 
••tnSng there. The man was shrewd and quick, and while half 
the magistrates were speaking across the table to half the 
officers and some of tlie dragoons, he went agd returned to 
and from the other side of the room, and then whispered to 
the baronet, “ For smuggling, sir; caught abetting the others; 
his name marked upon some of the goods.” 

Sir Robert Croyland was not naturally a brilliant man. 
Though hasty in temper in his early days, he had always been 
somewhat obtuse in intellect; but this was a case* of emcrgoucy ; 
and there is no greater sharpener of the wits than necessity. 
In an instant, he hadiformed his plan to gain time, which was 
his 'great object at that moment; and, taking oat his watch. 
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he laid it on tho table, exclaiming aloud, *<<3efftlemen! gentle- 
men! a little regularity, if you please. My time is precious. 
I have an important engagement this afternoon, and I — ” 

Bnt his whole scheme had nearly been frustrated j^y the 
impetuosity of young Radford himself, who at once pushed 
throrgh officers and soldiers, saying, ‘‘And so have I, Sir 
Robert, r^very important engagement this afternoon. I claim 
to be heard as speedily as possible.” 

Sir Robert, however, was determined to cany his point, 
and to avoid having aught to do with the case of his young 
fnend, even at the risk of giving him offence and annoyance. 
“Stand back, sirl” he said. “In this court, there is no 
friendship or favour.* You will have attention in turn, bul v' 
before. Mr. Mowle, bring forward the prisoners one after the 
other, as near as possible,' in the order of — the order of — of 
their capture,” he added, at length, after hesitating for a me ^ 
ment to consider whether it was or was not probable that 
young Radford had been amongst those last taken ; “ and let 
all the others be rcmovc<J, under guard, into the next room.” 

“Won’t that make it a long affair, Sir Robert?” afked Mr. 
Runnington, a neighbouring squire. 

“ Oh dear, no 1” replied the chairman ; “ by regularity we 
shall save time. Do as you are directed, Mowle.” 

Young Radford showed a strong disposition to resist, or, at 
least, to protest against this aiTangement; but the officer to 
whom the baronet had spoken, treated the prisoner w ith very 
lit?lc reverence; and he, wdth the rest of the gang, was re- 
moved froiA the room, wdth the exception of three, one of 
whom, wdth a smart cockade in his hat, such as w'as worii ^t 
that time by military men in undress, sw^aggered up to the 
table with a bold air, as if he were about to address the 
magistrates,” 

“Ah, major, is that you?” asked a gentlemen on Sir Ro- 
bert’s right, known in the country by the name of Squire 
Jollyboat, though his family being originally French, his real 
appellation was Jollivet. 

“Oh yes, sguirel” answered the prisoner, in a gay, indif- 
ferent tone, “ h^e I am. It is long since I have had the 
pleasure of seefng your worship, I think y«ii w'cre not on the 
bench the last time I was committed, or I should have fared 
better.” 
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“I don’t knJJwthat, major,’* replied the gentleman; **fm 
the former occasion I gave you a month, I think.” 

“ Ay, but the blackguards that time gave me two,” rejoined 
the mpjor. 

“ Because it was the second offence,” said Squire Jollyboat. 

“ Tiie second I Lord bless yon, sir!” answered the major, 
with a look of cool contempt; and turning round with a wink 
to his two companions, they all three laughed joyously, as if it 
were the finest joke in the world. 

It might not be very interesting to the reader were we to 
give in detail the depositions of the various witnesses upon a 
common case of smuggling in the last century, or to rq^eat all 
■4be^vanons arguments which were bandied* backwards and for- 
wards between the magistrates, upoj^he true interpretation of 
the law, as expressed in the 9th GUrge IL cap. 35. It was 
V cry evident, indeed, to the officers of customs, to the serjoant 
of dragoons, and even to the prisoners themselves, that the 
worthy justices were disposed to take as favourable a view of 
smuggliug transactions as possible. , But the law was very 
clear; the case was not less so; Mowie, the principal riding 
officer, was a straightforward, determined, and shrewd man; 
and although Sir Robert Croyland, simply with a view of pro- 
tracting tho investigation till Mr. Radford should arrive, started 
many questions which he left to the other magistrates to settle, 
yet in about half an hour the charge of smuggling, with riot, 
and armed resistance to the custom-house officers, was clearly 
made out against the major and his two companions; and‘*as 
the act left no discretion in such a case, the resistance raising 
act to felony, all three were committed for trial, and the 
officers bound over to prosecute. 

Tlie men were then taken away, laughing and jesting; and 
Sir Robert Croyland looked with anxiety fbr the appearance 
of the next party; but two other men were now introduced 
without Richard Radford; and the worthy baronet was re* 
leased for the time. The case brought forward against these 
prisoners differed from that against those who preceded them, 
inavsmuch as no resistance was charged. They had simply 
been found aiding and abetting in the carriage of tho smuggle 
goods, and had fled when they found themst?Ives pursuit 1:^ 
the officers, though not fast enough to avoid cap1;ure. The 
;4act:s were speedily proved, and,; indeed, much more rapidly 
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than ffnited the Tiewa of Sir Eobert Croyland# He therefore 
raised the question, when the decision of the magistrates was 
about to be pronounoed, whether this was the first or the 
second offence, aiccting some remembrance of the face of one 
of the men. The officers, also, either really did recollect, or 
pretended to do so, that the person of whom he spoke had 
been convicted before ; but the man himself positively denied 
it, and defied them to bring forward any proof. A long dis- 
cussion thus commenced, and before it was terminated the 
baronet was relieved by th« appearance of Mr. Radford him- 
self, who entered booted and spurred, and covered with dust, 
as if just returned from a long ride. 

Shaking hands with his brother ma^strates, and especially 
with Sir Robert Croyland, he was about to seat himself at the 
end of that table, when the baronet rose, saying: “Here, Rad- 
ford, you bad better take my place, as I must positively ggt 
home directly, having important business to transact.” 

“ No, no, Sir Robert,” replied that respectable magistrate* 
“ we cannot spare you in this case, nor can I take that place. 
My son, I hear, is charged with taking part in this affiiir ; and 
Eomc sharp words have been passing between myself and that 
scoundrel of a fellow called Clinch, the officer, who applied to 
me for aid in searching the Ramleys’ house. When 1 agreed 
to go with him, and found out a very snug place for hiding, 
he was half afraid to go down; and yet, since then, he has 
thought fit to insinuate that I had something to do pith the 
rem, and did not conduct the search fairly.” 

The magistrates looked round to each other and smiled; 
aiui Radford himself laughed heartily, very much as if he was 
acting a part iif a farce, without any hope or expoctatioiTur’ 
passing off hisleeal in the affair, upon bis fellow magistrates, 
as genuine. IV^owlc, the officer, at the stoc time turned round, 
and spoke a few words to two men who had followed Mr. 
Radford into the room, one of whom shrugged his shoulders 
with a laugh, and said nothing, and the other replied eagerly* 
but in a 'low tone. 

Sir Robert Croyland, however, nrged the necessity of his 
going, put hLs' watch in his pocket, aud buttoned up his coat. 
But Mr. Ra^ifoid, assuming a graver air a very peculiar 
tone, replied: “No, no, Sir Robcit; y9u must stay, indeed. 
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We shall want Your known impartialitj will give we^t 

to our decisions, whatever they may be,” 

The baronet sat down again, but evidently with so much 
unwillingness, that his brethren marvelled not a little at this 
fresh instance of the influence which Mr. Badford exerted over 
his mind. 

“Who is the^next prisoner, Mr. Mowle?” dempded Sir 
Bobert Croyland, as soon as he had resumed his seaL 

“Mr, Bichard Badford, I suppose, sir,” said Mowle; “hut 
these two men are not disposed of.” 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Jollivet, who was very well inclined 
to commence a career of lenity, “ as no proof has been given 
th^ this is the second offence, I think we must send them 
hoth for a month.: That seems to me the utmost we can do.” 

The other magistrates concurred iu this decision, and the 
gnsoners were ordered to be removed ; but ere they went, the 
one against whom the officers had most seriously pressed their 
charge, turned round towards the bench, exclaiming, in a gay 
tone: “Thank you, Squire Joliyboat. Your worship shall 
have a chest of tea for this before Phi out a fortnight,” 

A roar of laughtet ran,, round the magistrates, for such 
matters were as indecently carried on in those days, on almost 
all occasions, as they sometimes are now; and in a moment or 
two after, young Radford was brought in, with a dark scowl 
npon his brow. 

“ How is this, Dick?” cried his father. “ Have you been 
dabbling in a run, ^d suffered yourself to be caught?” 

“Let these vagabonds make their accusation,, and bring 
their witnesses,” replied the young man, sullenly, “ and then 
¥ii speak for myself.” 

“Well, your worships,” said Mowle, coming forward, “the 
facts are simply these: I have long had iiiformajjion that goods 
were to be run about this time, and that Mr. Radford had 
some share in the matter. Last night, a large quantity of 
goods were landed iu the Marsh, though 1 had been told it 
was to be near about Sandgate, or between that raid IJythe, 
and was consequently on the look-out there. As soon as I 
got intimation, however, that the run had been ellected, 1 got 
together as many men as 1 could, sent for a pi*i*ty of dragoons 
from Folkestone, and, knowing pretty well which way they 
W0T?ld take, came across by Aldington, Broadoak and iCings- 
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north, «nd then away by Singleton Green, towalfls Four-Elms, 
where, just under the hill, we catne upon those two men who 
have just been convicted, and two others, who, got off. We 
captured these two, and three horse-loads they had with them, 
for thmr beasts were tired, and they had lagged behind. There 
were two or three chests of tea, and a good many other things, 
and all of^them were marked, just like honest bales of goods, 
“ Richard Radford, Esquire, Junior.” As we found, however, 
thatvtho great party was on before, we pursued them as far as 
Rouse-end, where we overtodk them all; but there they scat- 
tered, some galloping off towards Gould well, as if they were^ 
going to the Ramleys: some towards Usher-house, and some 
by the wood towards Etchden, Four or five of the dragoons 
pushed after those running for Gouldwell, and I and the rest 
stuck to the main body, which went away towards the wood, 
and who showed fight. There was a good deal of firing amongst* 
the trees, but not much damage done, except to my horse, 
who was shot in the shoulder. But just as wc were chasing 
them out of the wood, up came Mr. Richard Radford, who was 
seen for a minute speaking to one of the men who were run- 
ning, and riding along beside him for mme way. lie then turned, 
and came up to us, and tried to stop us as we were galloping 
after them, asking what the devil we were about, and giving 
us a great deal of bad language. I didn’t mind him, but rode 
on, knowing we could take him at any time; but Mr. Birchett, 
the other chief officer, who had captured the major a minute 
or 4iwo before, got angry, and caught hjm by the collar, 
charging him to surrender, when he instantly drew his sword, 
and threatened to run him through. One of the dragooi ^ 
however, knocked it out of his hand, and then he was taken. 
This affray in the middle of the road enabled the greater part 
of the rest to g^t off; and we only captured two more horses 
and one man.” 

Several of the other officers, and the dragoons, corroborated 
Mowle’s testimony; and the magistrates, but especially Sir 
Robert Cr'oyland, began to look exceedingly grave. IMr. Rad- 
ford, however, only laughed, turning to his son, aud asking, 
Well, Dick, what have you to say to all this?” 

Richard Radford, however, merely tossed up his head, and 
threw back his shoulders, without reply, fill Sir Robert Croy- 
land addressed him, saying, ‘‘ I hope, Mr. Radford, you cSin 
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clear yourself df this charge, for you ought to know that armed 
resistance to the king’s oficers is a transportable offence.” 

‘‘ I will speak to the magistrates,” replied young Radford, 
“ when I can speak freely, without all tliese people about me. 
As to the goods they mention, marked with my name, 1 know 
nothing about them.” 

“ Do you wish to speak with the magistrates alone?” de- 
manded old Mr. Radford. 

“ I must strongly object to any such proceeding,” cxdmmed 
Mowlc. ‘ 

“ Pray, dr, meddle with what concerns you,” said old Bad- 
*rord, turning upon him fiercely, “ and do not pretend to dictate 
here. You gentlemen are greatly inclined to forgfet your place. 
I think that the room had better be cleared of all but the pri- 
soner, Sir Robert.” 

. The baronet bowed his head; Squire Jollivet concurred in 
the same opinion ; and, though one or two of the others hesi- 
tated, they were ultimately overruled, and the room was cleared 
of all persons but the magistrates and the culprit. 

Scarcely was this done, when, with a bold free air, and con- 
temptuous smile, young Radford advanced to the side of the 
table, and laid his left hand firmly upon it; then, looking 
round from one to another, he said, “ I will ask you a question, 
worshipful gentlemen. Is there any one of you, here present, 
w]]o bits never, at any time, had anything to do with a smug- 
gling jiffiii’? Can you swear it upon your oaths? Can you, 
sir ? Can you ? ^ Can you ?’ * 

'iri.ic magistrates to v/hom be addressed liimself, looked mar- 
vellously rueful, and replied not; and at last, turning to his 
lather, he said, “Gan you, sir? though 1, methinks, need 
hanlly ask the que-stion.’^ 

“Xo, by Jove, Dick, I can’t I” replied his father, laughing. 
“I wish to lieaven you wouldn’t put such awful interrogato- 
ries ; for I believe, for that maimer, we are all in the same 
boat.’’ 

“Then I refuse,’’ said young Radford, “to be judged by 
you. Settle the matter as you like. Get out of the scrape 
as you can; but don’t venture to convict a man when you arc 
more guilty than he is himself. If you do,*^ 1 may tell a few 
tales that may not tte satisfactory to any of you.” 

•* It had been remarked, that, .in putting his questions, the 
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young gentleman had entirely passed Sir Rolfert Oroyland; 
and Mr. Jollivet whispered to the gentleman next him, “I 
think we had better leave him and Sir Robert to settle it, for 
I believe the baronet is quite clear of the scrape,” 

Bnt Mr. Radford had overheard, and he exclaimed, “ No, 
no; I think the matter is quite clear how we must proceed. 
There’s nci, the slightest proof given that he knew anything 
about these goods being marked with his name, or that it was 
done'^by his authority. He yms not with tlie men either wiio 
were carrying the goods, and they were going quite away 
from his own dwelling. He happened to come there acci- 
dentally, just when the fray Vas going on. That I can prove, 
for I sent him a note this morning, telling him to join me at 
Ashford as , fast as possible.” 

“ I saw it delivered myself,” said Sir Robert Croylancl. 

‘‘To be sure,” rejoined Mr. Radford; *‘and then, as to his* 
talking to the smugglers when he did come up, I dare say he 
was telling them to surrender, or not to resist the law. 
Wasn’t it so, Dick?” . 

“Not a bit of it,” answered Richard Radford, boldly. “ I 
told them to be off as fast as they could. But 1 did toll them 
not to fire any more. That’s true enough.” 

“ Ay, to be sure,” cried Mr. Radford. “ He was trying to 
persuade them not to resist legitimate authority.” 

Almost all the magistrates burst into a fit of laughter; but, 
no way disconcerted, worthy Mr. Radford wont on saying, 
“ ^^iic lic was doing this up comes this feik)W, Birchett, and 
seizes him by the collar; and, I dare say, he abused him into 
the bargain.” 

“ He said I wfj,^ a d — d smuggling blackguard myself,” said 
young Radford. 

“ Weil, tlien,^gcntlcmen, is it at all wonderful that he drew 
his sword?” demanded his respectable father. “Is every 
gentleman in the county to be ridden over, rough-shod, by 
these oiiicers and their dragoons, and called ‘d — d smuggling 
blackguards,’ when they are actually engaged in persuading 
the smiiggiers not to fire? I promise you, my son shall bring 
an action against that fellow, Bmchett, for an assault. It 
seems to me that the case is quite clear.”j^ 

“ It is, at all events, rendered doubtful,” said Sir Robert 
Croyland, “ by what has been suggested. I think thb officers 
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had better nm be recalled; and, hy your permission, I will 
put a few question to them.” 

In a few ipinutea the room was, once more, nearly filled, 
and the baronet addressed Mowle, in a grave tone, saying, 
“ A' very different view of this case has been afforded us, Mr. 
Mowle, from that which you gave just now. It is distinctly 
proved, and I myself can in some degree testify the fact, 
that Mr^ Radford was on the spot accidentally, having been 
sent for by his father to join him at Ashford — ’’ 

“At the Ramleys’, I suppose you mean, sir,” observed 
Mowle, drily. 

“No, sir; at Ashford,” rejoined Mr, Radford; and Sir Ro- 
bert Croyland proceeded to say: — 

“ The young gentleman also asserts that he was persuad- 
ing the smugglers to submit to lawful authority, or, at all 
^events, not to fire upon you. Was there any more firing after 
he came up?” 

“No; there was not,” answered Mowle. “They all gal^ 
loped off as hard as they could.” 

“ Corroborative proof of his statement,” observed Sir Ro- 
bert, solemnly, “ The only question, therefore, remaining, 
seems to be, as to whether Mr. Radford, junior, had really 
anything to do wdth the placing of his name upon the goods. 
Now, one strong reason for supposing such not to be the case 

is, that they were not found near his house, or going towards 

it, blit the contrary.” 

“ Why, he’s as much at home in the Ranflcys' house m at 
his own,” said a voice from behind ; but Sir Robert took no notice, 
and proceeded to inquire, “ Have you proof, Mr. Mowle, that 
lie authorized *any one to mark these goods ivith his name?” 

Mr. Radford smiled, and Mowle, the officer, looked a little 
puzzled. At length, however, he answered/ “No, I can’t 
say we have, Sir Robert; but one thing is very certain: it is 
not quite customary to ask for such proof in this stage of the 
business, and in the cases of inferior men.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” replied Sir Robert Croyhind, in a 
dignified and sententious tone, “for it is quite necessary that in 
all cases the evidence should be clear and satisfactory to justify 
the magistrates in committing any man to ‘prison, even for 
trial. In this instarfbe nothing is proved, and not even a fair 
cause for suspicion made out. ^r. Radford was there acci- 
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dentally, the goods were going iu a different dilution from his 
house, he was seized, we think, upon insufficient grounds, while 
endeavouring to dissuade the smugglers from, resisting the 
king’s officers and troops; and though we may judge his op- 
position imprudent, it was not wholly unjustifiable. The pri- 
soner is therefore discharged,” 

The g(jod 3 were going to the Ramleys,” said the man. 
Clinch, who now, emboldened by the presence of several other 
officers, spoke loud and decidedly. “ Here are two or three of 
the dragoons who can swear that they followed a party of the 
smugglers nearly to the house, and had the gates shut in their 
face when they came up; and I cant^t help saying, that 
the search of the house by Mr. Radford was not conducted as 
it ought to have been. The two officers were left without, 
while he went in to speak with old Ramley, and there were a 
dozen of men, or more in the kitchen.” 

“Poohl nonsense, fellow!” cried Mr. Radford, interrupting 
him with a laugh ; “I did it for your own security.” 

“And then,” continued Clinch, “when we had gone down 
into the concealed cellar below, which was as clear a hide for 
smuggled goods as ever was seen, he would not let me carry 
out the search, though I found that two places at the sides 
were hollow, and only covered with boards.” 

“Why, you vagabond, you were afraid of going down at 
all I” said Mr. Radford, “Where is Adams? 11c can bear 
witness of it.” 

“6iiuch didn’t seem to like it much, it must be confessed,” 
said Adams, ‘without coming forward; “but then the place 
was so full of men, it was enough to frighten one.” • 

“I wasn’t frighfened,” rejoined Mr. Radford. 

“Because it was clear enough that you and the Ranilcys 
understood each ^ther,” answered Clindi, boldly, 

“Pooh, pooh, nonsense!” said Squire Jollivct. “You 
must not talk such stuff’ here, Mr. Clinch, But, however that 
may be, the prisoner is discharged; and now, as I think wc 
have no more business before ns, wc ntay all go home ; for it’s 
nearly five o’clock, and T, for one, want my dinner.” 

“Ay, it is nearly five o’clock,” said young Radford, who 
had been standing with his eyes cast down and his brow knit; 
“and you do not know what you have ah' done, keeping mo 
here in this way.” 
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He added ai oath, and then flang out of the room, pacing 
tlirough the crowd of officers and others, in his way towards 
the door, without waiting for his father, who had risen with 
the rest of the magistrates, and was preparing to depart, v 

Sir Robert Oroyiaad and Mr. Radford descended the stairs 
of the inn together ; and at the bottom Mr. Radford shook the 
baronet heartily by the hand, saying, loud enough to be beard 
by everybody, “That was admirably well done, Sir Robert! 
Many thanks; many thanks.’* 

“None to me, my dear sk” Answered Sir Robert Croyland. 
“It was but simple justice;’^ and he turned aw^ay to mount his 
horse. 

“Very pretty justice, indeed!’’ said Mowle, in a low voice, 
to the sergeant of dragoons ; “but I can’t help fancying there’s 
something more under this than meets the eye. Mr. Radford* 
isn’t a gentleman who usually laughs at these matters so 
lightly. But if he thinks to cheat me, perhaps he may find 
himself mistaken.” 

In the mean time the baronet hastened home-wards, putting 
his horse into a quick pace, and taking the nearest roads 
through the woods, which were then somewhat thickly scat- 
tered over that part of Kent. He had no servant with him; 
and when at about two miles from his own house, he passed 
l^hrough a wild and desolate part of the country, near what is 
now called Chequer Tree, he looked on before and anvjud him 
on every side, somewhat anxiously, as if he did not much ad- 
mire the aspect of the place. He pushed on, howevo’V en- 
tered the wood, and rode rapidly down into a deep dell, wblch 
may still be seen in that neighbonrhood, though its wild aed 
■'gloomy character is now almost altogether lust. At that time, 
tall trees grew up round it on either hand, leaving, in tlio 
hollow, a little patch of about half an acre, filled with long 
grass and some stunted willows, while the head of a streiirn 
bubbling up in their shade, poured on its clear w.'iters through 
a fringe of sedges and rushes towards some larger river. 

The sun had yet an hour or two to run before his setting; 
but it was only at noon of a summer’s day tiiat his rays ever 
penetrated into that gloomy and secluded spot; and towards 
the evening it jiad a chilly and desolate aspect, which made 
one feel as if it wire a place debarred for ever of the bright 
light of day. The green tints qf spring, or the w^armer brown 
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of aatmaa, seemed to make no difference, Ihe shades were 
always blue, dull and heavy, mingling with the thin filmy mist 
that rose the plashy ground on either side of the road, 

A fiujj^’^sort of shudder came over Sir Robert Croyland, 
prob^j^ijr from the damp air; and he urged his horse rapidly 
do'^’ the hill without any consideration for the beast’s knees. 
Hii wap sjyirnng on towards the other side, as if eager to get 
out of it, when a voice was heard from amongst the trees, ex- 
claiming, in a sad and melancholy tone. “Robert Croyland! 
Robert Croyland 1 what look you for here?^ 

The baronet turned on his saddle with a look of terror and 
anguish; but, instead of stopping, ho dug his spurs into the 
horse’s sides, and galloped up. the opposite slope. As if irre- 
sistibly impelled to look at that which he dreaded, he gazed 
round twice as be ascended, and each time beheld, standing in 
the middle of the road, the same figure, wrapped in a larg<> 
dark cloak, which he had seen when fiirst the voice caught his 
ear. Each time he averted lils eyes in an instant, and spurred 
on more furiously than eyer. His accelerated pace soon car- 
ried him to the top of the hDl, where he could see over the 
trees; and in about a quarter of an hour he reached Halden, 
when he began to (‘heck bis horse, and reasoned with himself 
on his own sensations. There was a great struggle in his 
mind; but ere he arrived at liarboiirae House he had 
gained sufficient vriastery over himself to say, “What a strange 
thii^' imagination isi’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

What a varying thing is the stream of life I TIow it sparkles 
and glitter.-! Now is bounds along its pebbly bed, sometimes 
in tiinsliiiie, and sometimes in shade; sometimes sportkig 
round all things, as if its essence were merriment and bright- 
ness; soinotliDcB flowing solemnly on, as if it were derivc^from 
I^the itself Now it runs like a liquid diamond aJoJhg the 
meadow; now it plunges in fume and fujy over the /ock; now 
it is clear and limpid, as youth and innocence can make it; 
now it is heavy and tm’bM. with the varvincr streams of 
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thought and n^mory that are ever flowing into it, each bring- 
ing its store of dullness and pollution as it tends towards the 
eni Its voice, too, varies as it goes; now it sings lightly as 
it dances on ; now it roars amidst the obstacles that oppose its 
way; and now it has no tone but the dull low murmur of ex- 
hausted energy. 

Such is the stream of life! yet, perhaps, few of n^ would 
wish to change our portion of it for the calm regularity of a 
canal, even if one could be constr^ucted without locks and flood- 
gates upon it, tb hold in the peiit-np waters of the heart till 
they are ready to burst through the banks. 

Life was in its sparkling aspect with Zara Croyland and 
Sir Edward Digby, when they set out on horseback for the 
house of old Mr. Croyland, cantering easily along the roads of 
that part of the country, which, in the days I speak of, were 
-soft and somewhat sandy. Two servants followed behind at a 
discreet distance; and lightly passing over bill and dale, with 
all the loveliness of a very bright portion of our fair land 
stretched out around them, the youi\g lady and her companion 
drew in, through the eyes, fresh sensations of happiness from 
aU the lovely things of nature. The yellow woods warmed 
their hearts ; the blue heaven raised their thoughts ; the soft 
air refreshed and cheered all their feelings ; and when a pass- 
ing cloud swept over the sky, it only gave that slight shadowy 
tone to the mind, which wakens within us the deep, innate, 
and elevating movements of the spirit, that seem to connect 
the aspect of God’s visible creation with a higher and a purer 
state of being. Each had some spring of happmess in the 
hefri; fresh opened; for, to the fair girl who went bounding 
along through that gay world, the thotfght tljat she was con- 
veying to a dear sister tidings of hope, was in itself a joy; 
and to her companion a new subject of contemplation was pre- 
senting itself, in the very being who accompanied him on the 
way: a subject quite untouched and novel, and, to a man of 
his character and disposition, a most interesting one. 

Sir Edw^ard Digby had mingled much with the world ; he 
had seen many scenes of diflerent kinds; he had visited various 
countries, the most opposite to each other; bo had frequented 
courts, and camps, ajjd cities; and he had known and seen a 
good deal of woman, and of woman’s heart; but he had never 
met any one like Zara Groylaud. The woman of fashion 
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and of rank, in all the few modifications of cha^j^cter that her 
circumstances admit, for rank and fashion are sadly like the 
famous bed of the robber of Attica, on which all men are cut 
down or stretched out to a certain size, was well known to 
him, and looked upon much in the light of an exotic plant, 
kept in an artificial state of existence, with many beauties and 
excellences, perhaps, mingling with many deformities and 
faults, but Jtill weakened and deprived of individuality by long 
drilling in a round of conventionalities. Ho had seen, too, the 
wild Indian, in the midst of hcc native woods, and might have 
somctime^i admired the free grace and wild energy of unculti- 
vated and unpeiverted nature; but he was not very fond of 
barbarism, and though he might admit the existence of fine 
qualities, even in a savage, yet 'he had not been filled with any 
rreat enthusiasm in favour of Indian life from what he had 
seen in Canada. The truth is, he had never been a very dis- ^ 
solute, or, as it is termed, a very gay man: he was not sated 
and surfijited with the vices of civilization, and consequently 
was not inclined to seek for new excitement in the very oppo- 
site extreme of primeval rufleness. 

Most of the gradations between the two, he had seen at 
different periods and in different lands; but yet in her w^ho 
now rode along beside him, there was something difiVrent from 
any. It wnis not a want, but a combination of the (pialities 
lie had remarked in others. There >vas the polisSh and the 
cultivation of high class and finished training, with a slight 
touch of the wildnoss and the originality of tiie fresh uiisophis- 
ticatea heart. There was the grace of education and tlie grace 
of nature; and there seemed to be high natural powTrs of in- 
tellect, uncurbed bji artificial rules, but supplied with material?^ 
'by instruction. 

AH this was apparent; but the question witli him wuv^, as 
to the heart bcuAth, and its emotions. He gazetl upon her 
CiS they went on, when she was not looking that Avay, he 
watched her countenance, the habitual expression of features, 
and the varying expression winch every emotion produced. 
Her face seemed like a bright looking-glass, which a bioalh 
will dim and a touch will brighten; but there is so much de- 
ceit in the world, atid every man who has inipglcd with that 
world must have seen so much of it, and every man, also> 
has within himself such internal and couviuciag proofs of our 
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liuman iiatiiiT,’s fondness for seeming* that we are all 
dined, except in very early youth, to doubt the first impres- 
sion, to inquire beyond the external appearance, and to inquire 
if the heart of the fruit corresponds with the beauty of the 
outside* 

He asked himself what was she really? What was tme, and 
what was false, in that bright and sparkling creature? Whe- 
ther was the gaiety or the sadness the real cbar;:cter of^the 
mind withm? or whether the frequent variation from the one 
to the other, ay, and from energy to lightness, from softness 
to firmness, from geutk'uess to vigour, were not alt the indi- 
cations of a chai-acter as various as the moods which it assumed? 

Sir Edward Digby was resolved not to fall in love, which 
is the most dangerous resolution that a man can take; for it 
is seldom, if ever, taken, except in a case of great necessity * 
one of those hasty outworks thrown up against a powerful 
enemy, which are generally taken in a moment and the cannon 
therein turned against ourselves. 

Nevertheless, he had resolved, as I have said, not to fall in 
love ; and he fancied that, stcengthened by that resolution, lie 
was quite secure. It must not bo understood, indeed, that 
Sir Edward Digby never contemplated marriage. On the 
contrary, he thought of it as a remote evil that was likely to 
fall upon him sonie day, by an inevitable necessity. It scorned 
a sort of duty, indeed, to transmit his name, and honours, and 
wealth, to anotlier generation ; and as duties are not always 
very pleasant things, he, from time to time,' looked forward to 
the execution of his, in this respect, in a calm, ph.ilosophical, 
determined manner. Thirty-five, he thought, would bo a good 
tune to liiarry ; and when he did so, Jie had quite made up 
mind to do it with the utmost deliberation and coolness. It 
slioaM be quite a maria<je de raison. He w^ould take it as a 
dose of physic, a disagreeable thiug, to be ^ono wlieii iieces- 
s:ary, but not a minute before; and in the mean time, to iali in 
iovtt was quite out of the question. 

No, he v/as examining, and investigating, and contemplat- 
iup, Zara Groyland’s character, merely as a matter of interest- 
ing speculation; and a very dangerous speculation it w\as, Sir 
Edveard Digby j I donT know wdiich was‘most perilous: that? 
cr your resolution; 

• It is very strange be never i;ccoilccted, that in no other case 
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in his whole career had he found it eithA’ necessary to 
take such a resolution, or pleasant to enter into such a 
speculation. If he had, perhaps he might have begun 
to tremble for himself. Nor did he take into the calcu- 
lation the important fact that Zara Oroyland was beau- 
tiful and pretty; two veiy diffei'eiit things, as jmu will 
find, if you examine. A person may be pretty without 
being beJlutifui, or beautiful without being pretty; but 
when those two qualities are combined, and when, in one 
girl, tiie beauty of featured and of fonn that excites ad- 
miration, is joined with that pmttiness of expression, and 
colouring, and arrangement, that awakens tenderness and 
wins affection, Lord have mercy upon the man who rides 
along with her through fair scenes, under a bright sky! 

Digby did not find out that he was in the most dan- 
gerous situation in the world; or, if some fancy ever earner 
upon him, that he was not safe, it was but as one of tliose 
vague expressions of peril that float for a single instant 
over tlic mind w^hen we are engaged in any very bold 
and exciting undertaking, and pass away again as fast. 

Far from guarding himself at all, Sir Edward Digby 
w'eiit on in his unconsciousness, laying himself more and 
more open to the enemy. In pursuit of his scheme of 
investigation, he proceeded to tiy the mind of his fiiir 
companion in a thousand different w^ays ; and every in- 
stant he brought fovtli some new and dangerous quality. 
He«foui?d that*in the comparative solitude h\ wliich she 
lived, she bad had time for stud}'' as well as lb ought, and 
l]ad acquired far more varied stores of infornuilion, 

Vv’as common w fill the young W'omeii of Inu* dr^y. It w^as 
not alone Ibat she could read and spell, which a great 
many could not in those times, but she Inid read a great 
many w’Oi ks ifpon a number of different subjects; knew 
as much of other lands, and of the habits of Oiher ])cople, 
as books could give, and was tastefully proiiciout in the 
arts that brighten life, even where tlicir cuIMvation is 
not its ol.iject 

Thus her conversation laid ahvays something new 
about it The images that suggested themselves to her 
mind were derived from so many sofirccs, that it kept 
tlie fancy on the stretch to’follow" her in her flights, and 
made the talk a sort of nlavfid chas’\lik3%that of birds 
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in the air, N^w she borrowed a comparison for something 
BCDsiblo to the eye from the sweet music that charms the ear; 
now she found out links of association between the singing of 
the birds and some of the fine paintings that she had seen or 
heard of ; now combined a bright scene, or a peculiar moment 
of happiness, with the sweet odours of the flowers or the 
murmur of the stream. With everything in natui-e and art 
she sported, apparently unconscious ; and off 6n, tod^ in speak- 
ing of the emotions of the heart or the thoughts of the mind, 
she would, with a bright flash imagination, cast lights upon 
those dark and hidden things from objects in the external 
world, or from the common events of life. 

Eagerly Digby led her on, pleased, excited, entertained him- 
self; but in so doing he produced an cficct which he hud not cal- 
culated upon. He made a change in her feelings towards 
<. himself. She had thought him a very agreeable man from 
the first; she had seen that he was a gentleman by habit, and 
divined that lie was so by nature; but now she began to 
think that he was a very high-toned and noble-minded maja, 
that he was one worthy of high station and of all happineH, 
she did not say of affection, nor let the image of love pass 
distinctly before her eyes. There might be a rosy cloud io the 
far sky wherein tlie god was veiled ; but she did not see him, 
or was it that she would not? Perhaps it was so; for wo- 
man’s heart is often as perverse and blind, in these matters, 
as man’s. But one thing is clear, no two people can thus 
pour forth the streams of congenial thought and fijeling, to 
flow on mingling together in sweet communion, for any great 
of time, without a change of their sensations towards 
each otlier; and, unless the breast be well ^larded by passion 
for another, it is not alone that mind with '‘mind is blended, 
but heart M^iih heart. 

Thoiigli the distance was considerable, tliat'*is to say, some 
three or four miles, and they made it more than twice as long 
by turning up towards the hills, to catch a fine view of the 
wooded world below, on whose beauty Zara expatiated elo- 
quently; and though they talked of a thousand different sub- 
jects, which I have not paused to mention hero, lest the de- 
tail sliould seem .all too tedious, yet their ride passed away 
briefly, like a dream* At length, coming through some green 
J^es, overhung by young sa])lkigs and a crowd of brambles 
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and other hedge-row shrubs, no longer, alas,^in flower, they 
caught sight of the chimneys of a bouse a little way fur- 
ther on, and Zara said, with a sigh, “There is my uncle’s 
house.” 

Sir Edward asked himself, “Why does she sigh?” and as 
he did so, felt inclined to sigh, too; for the ride had seemed 
too short, iand had now become as a pleasant thing passed 
away; But then he tliought, “We shall enjoy it once again 
as we return;” and lie took advantage of their slackened pace 
to say, “ As I know you are anxious to speak with your sis> 
ter, Miss Croyland, I will contrive to occupy your uncle for a 
time, if we find him at home. I fear I shall not be able to 
obtain an opportunity of talking with her myself on the sub- 
jects that so deeply interest her, as at one time I hoped to do ; 
but I am quite sure, from what I see of you, tliat I may de- 
fend upon what you tell me, and act accordingly.” 

As if by mutual consent, they had avoided, during their 
expedition of that morning, the subject wliich was, perhaps, 
Uj^ost in the thoughts of each; but now Zara checked licr horse 
to a slow walk, and replied, after a moment’s thought, “ I 
should think, if you desire it, you could easily obtain a few 
minutes’ conversation with her at my uncle’s. I only don’t 
know whether it may agitate her too much or not. Perhaps 
you had bettor let me speak with her first, and then, if she 
wishes it, she will easily find the means. Y ou may trust to 
me, ^indeed. Sir Edward, in Edith’s case, though 1 do not al- 
ways say exactly what I mean about myself. Kot that I 
have done otherwise with you ; for, indeed, I have neitlier had 
time nor occasion; but with the people that occasiotRSIy 
come to the hous% sometimes it is necessary, and sometimes 
I am tempted, out of pure perversity, to make them think me 
very diflereut f’om what I am. It is not always with those 
that I hate cr despise either, but sometimes with people that I 
like and esteem very much. Now, I dare say poor IJnny Lay- 
ton has given you a very sad account of me?” 

“No, indeed,” answered Sir Edward Digby, “ you do him 
wrong; I have not the least objection to tell you exactly 
what iie said.” * 

“Oh I do, do I” cried Zara; “I slioiid like to hear very 
much, for I am afraid I used, to tease him terribly.” 

“ lie said,” replied Digby, “ that w^n last he saw you, 
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you were a gay, ’l 5 *n(l-bearted girl of fourteen, and that ho waa 
sure, if I spoke to you about Mm, you would tell me aJI that I 
wanted to know with truth and candour.” 

“ That was kind of him,” said Zara, with some emotion, 
“that was very kind. I am glad he knows me; and yet that 
very candour, Sir Edward, some people call afTectfitiou, and 
some impudence. I am afraid that those who know much of the 
world never judge rightly of those who know little of it 
Sincerity is a commodity so ve!7<ii*are, I 'am told, in the best 
society, that those who meet with it never believe that they 
have got the genuine article.” 

“I know a good deal of the world,” replied the young 
baronet, “hut yet, my dear Miss Crovland, I do not think 
that I have judged you wrongly;” and he fell into thought. 

The next moment they turned up.to the house of old Mr. 
Croyland; and wliile the servants w'ore holding the horses, 
and Zara, with the aid of Sir Edward Digby, dismounting at 
the door, they saw, to her horror and consternation, a large 
yellow coacli coming down the hill towards the house, 
which she instantly recognised as her father’s family vehicle. 

“My aunt, my aunt, upon my life!” exclaimed Zara, with 
a rueful shake of the head. “I must speak one word with 
Edith before she conics; so forgive me. Sir Edward,” and she 
darted into the house, asking a black servant, in a shawd tnr^ 
ban aitd a long white gown, where Miss Croyland w^as to he 
found. 

“ She out in de garden, pretty missy,” replied the man; 
and Zara ran on through the vestibule before her. Unfortn- 
nwJTcly, vestibules will have doors "communicating with them, 
which, I have often remarked, have an unhappy projicnsity to 
open when any one is anxious to pass by them quietly. It 
was so in the present instance. Housed from reverie by the 
ringing of the boll, and the sound of voices without, Mr, 
Croyland issued forth just at the moment when Zara’s light 
foot was carrying her across to the garden, and catching her 
by the arm, he detained her, asking, “What brought you here, 
saucy girl, and whither are you running so fast?” 

Now Zara, though she was not good Mr. Zachary’s favon* 
rite, had a very jhst«appreciation of her uncle’s character, and 
knew that the simple truth w’as less dangerous with liim than 
with nine hundred aryl. ninct3‘~niue persons out of a thousand 
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ill cmllz^d society. She, therefore, replied at oifce, “Don’t stop 
joo, uncle ; there’s a good raan ! I came to speak a few v/ords to 
Edith, and Wish to speak them before my aunt ai-rives/’ 

“What! plot and counterplot, I will warrant 1 ” exclaimed 
Mr. Oroyland, freeing her arm. “Well, get you gone, you 
graceless monkey! Hal who have we here? Wjiy, my 
voung friiyid, the half- bottle man! Are you one of the plot- 
ters too, Sir Edward?** 

“Oh! I am a com plet(\ master in the art of domentio 
strategy, I assure you,’* answered the young ofliccr, “and I 
propose, having heard what Miss Croyland has just said, that 
wo take up a position across these glass doors, in order to 
favour her operations. We can then impede the advance of 
Miss Barbara’s 001*1)8, by throwing forward the light-infrintry 
of s)ijall-talk, assure her that it is a most beautiful dr.y, tell 
her that the view from tfic hill is lovely, and that the siighf 
yellowness of September gives a fine warmth to the green 
foliage, with various other pieces of information which she 
dges not desire, till the manoeuvres in our rear arc complete.” 

^ “Ah! you arc a sad knave,” replied Mr. Zachary Croyland, 
laughing, “ and, I see, are quite ready to ait^, the young in 
bamboozling the old.” 

But, alas, the best schemed campaign is subject to acci- 
dental impediments in execution, which will often deprive it of 
success! Almost as Mr. Croyland spoke, the carriage, rolled 
up; and not sm%ll was the horror of the master of the house, 
to riding behind it, on a fall grey horse, no other than 
young Ivicbard Eadford. Sir Edward Digby, though less hor- 
jified, was not 'sjjell pleased; but it was Mr. Croyland 
spoke, and that m rather a sharp and angry tone, stepping 
forward, at the same time, over the threshold of his tloor: 
“ Mr. Eadford^’ he said ; “ Mr. Eadford, I am surprised to 
see you! You must very well know, that although I tolerate, 
and am obliged to tolerate, a great many people whom 1 don’t 
approve, at my brother’s house, your society is not that which 
I particularly desire.” 

Young Eadford’s eyes flashed, but, for once in his life, ho 
exercised some command over himself. “I came here at your 
sister’s suggestion, sir,” he said. 

“Oh! Baibara, Barbara! barbarous Barbara!” CYchunicd 
Mr. Zachary. Cj-ojdand, shaking li\< head%at his sister, who was 
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stepping out oP' the carriage. *‘The devil himself never in- 
vented an instrument better fitted to torment the whole human 
race, than a woman with the best intentions in the world.’’ 

“ Why, my dear brother,” said Mrs. Barbara, with the look 
of a martyr, “ you know quite well that Robert wishes Mr. 
Radford to have the opportunity of paying his addresses to 

Edith, and so I proposed 

“ Ho shan’t have the opportunity here, by Vishnoo!” cried 
the old gentleman. ^ 

“ To say the truth/’ said Mr. Radford, interposing, “ such 
was not my object in coming hither to-day. I wished to have 
the honour of saying a few words to a gentleman I see stand- 
ing behind yon, sir, which was also the motive of my going over 
to Harbournc House. Otherwise, w'ell knowing your preju- 
dices, I should not have troubled you ; for, I can assure you, 
4hat your company is not particularly agreeable to 

“ If mine is what you want, sir,” replied Sir Edward Digby, 
stepping forward and passing Mr. Croyland, ‘4t is very easily 
obtained ; but as it seems you arc not a welcome guest here, 
perhaps we had better walk along the lane together.” 

“A less d^tance than that will do,” answered Richard 
Radford, throwing the bridle of his horse to one of the sei^ 
vants, and taking tw^o or three steps avray from the house. 

“ Oh! Zachary, my dear brother, do interfere I” exclaimed 
Mj*s. Barbara. “ I /orgot they had quarrelled yesterday 
moniiiig, and unfortunately let out that Sir Ijdward was here. 
There be a duel if you don’t stop them.” 

“Not I,” cried Mr. Croyland, rubbing his hands; “it’s a 
plfi,^«nre to see two fools cut each other’s throats. I’d lay 
any wager, if I ever did such a thing as lay wagers at all, that 
Digby pricks him through the midriff. There’s a nice little 
spot at the end of the garden quite fit for sueb^ exercises.” 

Mr. Zachary Croyland w'as merely playing upon his sister’s 
apprehensions, as the best sort of punishment he could inflict 
for the mischief she had brought about ; but he never had the 
slightest idea that Sir Edw^ard Digby and young Radford 
would come to anything like extreme measures in his sister’s 
presence, knowing the one to be a gentleman, and mistakenly 
believing the other ^ be a cow'ard. The conversation of the 
two who had walked away was not of long duration: nor, for 
time, did it appear ^sry vehement. Mr. Radford said some- 
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tbingi the 5^ouiig baronet replied ; Mr. iSadford rejoined, 
and Digby answered the rejoinder. Then some new obser- 
vation was made by the other, which seemed to cause Sir 
Kdward to look round to the house, and. seeing Mr. Croyland 
and his sister still on the step, to make a sign for young 
Hadibrd to follow to a greater distance. The latter, however, 
planted tjje heel of his boot tight in the gravel, as if to give 
emphasis to what he said, and uttered a sentence in a louder 
tone, and with a look so fierce, meaning, and contemptuous, 
that Mr. Croyland saw the matter was getting serious, and 
stepped forward to interfere. 

In an instant, however, Sir Edward Digby, apparently 
provoked beyond bearing, raised the heavy horsewhip which 
he had in his hand, and laid it three or four times, with great 
rapidity, over Mr. Radford’s, shoulders. The young man 
instantly dropped his own whip, drew his sword, and made a 
fierce lunge at the young officer’s breast. The motion was 
so rapid, and the thrust so well aimed, that Digby had b<arely 
time to put it aside with his riding-whip, receiving a wound 
in his left shoulder as he did so. But tlic next moment his 
sword was also out of the sheath, and, after three sharp 
passes, young Radford’s blade was flying over the neighbour- 
ing hedge, and a blow in the face from the hilt of Sir Edward 
Digby ’s weapon brought him wfith his knee to the ground. 

The whole of this scene passed as quick as lightning; and 
I have not thoi^ght fit to interrupt the narration for the pur- 
pose of recording, in order, the four, several, piercing shrieks 
with which Mrs. Barbara Croyland accompanied eacii act of 
the drama. Thf first, however, was loud enough to call^Ara 
from the garden, even before she had found her sister; and 
she came up to her aunt’s side just at the moment that young 
Radford was |iisarmed, and then struck in the fiice by his 
opponent. 

Slightly heated. Sir EdAvard gazed at him with his weapon 
in his band ; and the young lady clasping her hands, exclaimed 
aloud: ‘‘ Hold, Sir Edward! Sir Edward, for Heaven’s sake I” 

Sir Edward Digby turned round with a faint smile, thrust 
his sword back into the sheath, and without bestowing another 
word on his adversary, walked sloAvly baijk to the door of the 
house, and apologized to Mrs. Barbara for what had occurred, 
saying, “ I ,beg you teu thousand paK^ons, my dear madam, 
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for treating you lo such a as this ; but I can asfitsre }'ou 
it is not of ray seeking. That person, who failed to keep an 
appointnjent wdth me j^esterday, tlionght fit just now to call 
me coward twice; and aa he would not walk to a little dktancc, 
I had no resource but to horsewhip him where I stood.” 

“Pity you didn’t run Mm through the liver I” observed 
Mr. Croyland. #. 

While these few words were passing, young Radford rose 
slowly, paused for an instant to <^aae npon the ground, ami 
then gnawing his lip, approached his horse’s side. There is 
j)erhaps, no passion of the human heart more dire, more ter- 
rible than impotent revenge, or more uncontrollable ja its 
effect upon the human countenance. The face of Richard 
Radford, handsome as it was in many respects, was at the 
moment when he put his foot into the stirrup and swung 
Iflmself up to the saddle, perfectly frightful, from the fieri d-Uke 
expression of rage and disappointment that it bore. He felt 
that he was powerless, for a time at least ; that he had met 
an adversary greatly superior to himself, both iu skill and 
strength; and that he had suffered not only defeat but dis- 
grace, before the eyes of a number of persons whom bis ovm 
headstrong fury had made spectators of a scone so painful to 
himself. Reining his horse angrily back to clear him of the 
carriage, he shook his fist at Sir Edivard Pigby, exclaiming, 
“Sooner or later, I will have revenge I ” Then, striking the 
beast’s flank with his spurs, he turned and gaUoped away, 

Digby had, as we have seen, addressed his apologies to Mrs. 
Barbara Croyland ; but after hearing, with a calm smile, his van- 
quish id opponent’s empty thi'eat, he looked rpund to the fair 
companion of his morning’s ride, and saw hey standing beside 
her uncle, with her cheek very paJe and her eyes cast down to 
the ground. 

“Do not be alarmed, Miss Croyland,’* he said, bending 
down his head, and speaking iu a low and gentle tone. “ This 
affair can have no other results. It is all over now.” 

Zara raised her eyes to his face, but, as she did so, turned 
snore pale than before; and pointing to his arm, wiiere the 
cloth of his coat was cut througli, and the blood flowing domi 
over his sleeve and' dsoppmg from the ruMe round iiis wrists 
, die. exclaimed, “You ai’O hurt* Sir Edward* Cood Heaven I- 
, lie has wounded you 
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sci'atch; a Beratch,” said Digby; ‘‘a^mere noUiing. 
A pocket-handkerchief tied round, it will soon remedy all the 
mischief he has done, though not all he intended/’ 

/‘Ohl come in; come in, and have it examined 1” cried 
Zara, eagerly. 

The rest of the party gathered round, joined, just at that 
moment, fey Edith from the garden ; and Mr. Croyland, tear- 
ing the coat wider open, looked at the wound with more ex- 
perienced eyes, saying, “Ab ! a flesh wound I bat in rather 
an awkwai-d place. ‘Not as wide as a church-door, nor as deep 
as a, draw-well,’ as our friend has it ; but if it bad been an 
inch and a half to the right, it would have divided the sub- 
clavian artery, and then, my dear sir, ‘ it would have done.’ 

•‘This will get well soon. But come, Sir Neddy, let us into the 
house; and I will do for you what I haven’t done for ten or 
twelve years: id dress your wound myself; and mind,' 
you must not drink any wine to-night.’ ’ 

The whole party began to move intvO the house, Sir E'.nvard 
Digby keeping as near the two Miss Croylands as possible, 
and laying out a little plan in his head for begging the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Barbara while his wound was dressed, and sending 
the two young ladies out of the room to hold their coufcrt'iice 
together. He was, however, destined to be frustrated here 
also. To Zara Croyland it had been a day of mmsuai excite- 
ment; she had enjoyed, she had been niovecf, she had been 
agitated and tewified, and she was still under much greater 
alarm than perhaps was needful, both regarding Sir Edward 
Digby’s wound and the threat which young Radford had 
uttered. She felt her head giddy and her heart flutter if 
ojipressed; but she walked on steadily enough for four or five 
steps, while her aunt, Mrs. Barbara, was explaining to Edith, 
ill her own pafticnlar way, all that had occurred. But just 
when the old lady was saying:* Then, whipping out his 
sword in an instant, he thurst at Sir Edward’s breast, and I 
thought to a certainty he was mn through;” Zara sunk slowly 
down, caught by her sister as she fell, and the huo of death 
spread over her face. 

“ Fainted I” cried Mr. Croyland. I wish to Heaven, Bab, 
yon would hold your tongue I I will telb^Edith about it after- 
wards. What’s the use of bringing it all up again before the 
girl’s mind, when the thing’s done and.'pver? There, let her 
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lie where she it»; the recmbent {kMsltieii is the right thing. 
Bring a cushion out of the drawing-room, Edith, my love, and 
ask Baba for the hartshorn drops. We’ii soon get her better; 
and then the best thing you can do, Bab, is to put her into the 
carriage, take her home again, and hold your tongue my 
brother about this foolish affair: if anything can hold a woman^s 
tongue, ni plaster up the man’s arm, and then,, like many 
another piece of damaged goods, he’ll be all right, on the out- 
side at least.” 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland followed devoutly one part of her 
brother’s inj mictions. As soon as Zara was sufficiently 
recovered, she hurried her to the carriage, without leaving her 
alone with Edith for one moment; and Sir Edward Digby, 
having had his wound skilfully dressed by Mr. Zachary Croy- 
land’s own hands, thanked the old gentleman heartily for his 
care and kindness, mounted his horse, and rode back to Har- 
bourne House* 


CHAPTER XV. 

Wfi must now return to the town of Hythe, and to the little 
room in the little inn, which that famous borough boasted as 
its principal hoHelry, at the period of our tale. It was about 
eleven o’clock at night, perhaps a few minuter earlier ; and in 
that room was seated a gentleman, whom we have left ior a 
long time, though not without interest in himself and his con- 
cec3 But, as in this wayfaring world we fire often destined 
for weeks, months, ay, and long years, to quit those whom we 
love best, and to work for their good iu distant scenes, with 
many a thought given to them, but few means'^ pf communicar 
tion ; so, in every picture of human life which comprises more 
than one character, must we frequently leave those in whom 
we are most interested, while We are tracing out the various 
remote cords and pulleys of fate, by which the fabric of thoir 
destiny is ultimately reared. 

The gentleman, then, whd' had been introduced to Mr. 
Croyland as Oaptaigp Osborn, was seated at a table, writing. 
A number of papei’s, consisting of letters, accounts, and sev^al 
.printed forms, unfillec^ipp, were strewed upon the table aro«^, 



whicli wiis woredyer encumbered by a fae&yy e^ord and belt, 
ta large pan* of thick buckskin gloves, and a brace of heavy 
bilver-niounted pistols** He looked pale and somewhat anxious; 
but nevertheless he went on, with his fine head bent, and the 
light falling from above upon his beautifully cut classical 
features: sometimes putting down a name, and adding a sum 
in figures ^posite; sometimes, when he came to the bottom 
of the page, running up the column with rapidity and ease, 
and then inscribing the sum ^otal at the bottom. 

It was, perhaps, rather an unromantic occupation that the 
young officer was employed in; for it was evident that he was^ 
making up, with steady perseverance, some rather lengthy 
accounts; and all his thoughts seemed occupied with pounds, 
shillings, and pence* It was not so, indeed, though he wished 
it to be so; but, if the truth must be spoken, his mind often 
wandered afar; ancj his brain seemed to have got into that* 
state of excitement, which caused souncip and circumstances 
that would at any other time have passed without notice, to 
trouble him and disturb hfg ideas on the present occasion. 

There had been a card and punch club in one of the neigh- 
bouring rooms. The gentlemen had assembled at half- past 
six or seven, had hung up their wigs upon pegs provided for 
the purpose, and had made a great deal of noise in coming in 
and arranging themselves. There W’as then the brewing of 
the punch, the lighting of the pipes, and tl^ laughing 'and 
jesting to which |hose important events generally give rise, at 
the Meetings of persons of some importance in a country town ; 
and then the/cards were produced, and a great deal of laugh* ' 
ing and talking, as usual, succeeded, in regard to the prelimi- 
naries, and also respecting the course of the game. 

There had been* no slight noise, also, in the lower regions 
«(tf the inn, mu|*h speaking, and apparently some merriment; 
and, from all these things put together, to say nothing of 
every now and then, the pleasures of a comic song, given by 
one of the parties above or below, the young ofiicer had been 
considerably disturbed, and had been angry with himself for 
being so. Ilis thoughts, too, would wander, whether he liked 
it or not. 

“Digby must have seen her,’’ he sai^ to himself, ** unless 
she be absent ; but surely he must have found some oppor- 
' tnnity of spiking with herself or her jister by this time* I 
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wonder I hav^ not heard from him. He promised to write as 
soon as he had any information, and he is not a man to for- 
get Well, it is of no use to think of it;” and he went on: 
“ five and six are eleven, and four are fifteen, and six are 
twenty-one.” 

At this interesting point of his calculation, a dragoon, who 
was stationed at the door, put his head into the^ room, and 
said, “ Mr. Mowle, sir, wants to speak to you.” 

Let him come iu,” answere^the officer; and, laying down 
his pen, he looked up with a smile. “Well, Mr. Mowle!” he 
continued, “what news do you bring? Have you been suc- 
cessful?” 

“No very good news, and but very Httlo success, sir,” 
answered the officer of customs, taking a seat to which the 
other pointed. “ We have captured some of tlieir goods, and 
taken six of the men, but the greater part of the cargo, and 
the greatest villain them all, have been got ofil” 

“Ay, how happened that?” asked the gentleman to whom 
he spoke. “I gave you all tbs fileii you required; and I 
siionld certainly liave thought you were strong enough.” 

“Oh I yes, sir; that was not what wc lacked,” answered 
rviowle, in a somewhat bitter tone; “but I’ll tell you what wx* 
did want : honest magistrates, and good information. Know- 
ing the way they w’erc likely to take, I cut straight across the 
country by Aljington, Kings-north, and Singleton Green, to- 
wards Four Elms — ” 

“It would liave been better, I think, to have gone on by 
■ Westhav/k,” said the young officer; “ for though the road is 
rather hilly, you would by that means have cut them off both 
from Singleton, Chart Magna, and Gould well, towards wiiicli 
places, I think you said, they were tending.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the officer of customs,^, “but wq fonnd^ 
on the road, that w’o were rather late in the day, and that our 
only chance w'as by hard riding. We came up with four of 
them, however, who had lagged behind, about Four Elms. 
Two of these we got, and all their goods; and, from the infor- 
mation they gave, we galloped on as hard as wo could to 
Kousciid.” 

“Did you take the road, or across the country?” demanded 
young officer. 

f riut ^ would l^ke the roa3,” answered Mqwie. 



He v/as wroTig; Ii<i was quite T#ong,” rejlied the other. 
If you iiad passed by New Street, then straight over the 
fields and meadows, up to the mill, you would have had them 
jn a trap. Tiiey could not have reached Chart, or New Pur- 
chase, or Gouldwell, or Etchden, without your catching them; 
uud if they had fallen back, they must have come upon the 
men I stationed at Bethersden, with whom was Adams, tho 
olBcer.” 

Why, you seem to know the country, sir,” said his com- 
panion, with some surprise,^ “ as if you had lived in it all 
your days.” 

I do know it very well,” answered the oiHcer of dragoons ; 
“ and you must be well aware that what I say is right It 
was the shortest way, too, and presents no impediments but a 
couple of fences and a ditch.” 

“ All very true, sir,” answered Mowle, ‘‘ and so I told Bir-^ 
chott ; but Adams had goue off for another officer, and he is of 
very little use to us himself. There’s^ no trusting him, sir. 
However, we came up with them at Rousend ; but there, after a 
little bit of a tussle, they •separated;” and he went on to give 
liis account of the affray with the smugglers, nearly in the 
same words v/aich ho had employed when speaking to the 
magistiMtes, some six or seven hours before. His hean’r lis- 
tened with grave attention; but when Mowle came to mention 
the appearance of Richard Radford and his c.^turc, the young 
officer’s eyes flashed, and his brow knit; and as the man went 
on tc; describe tfie self-evident juggle w'hich had been jdayed, 
to cnrdde thp youth to evade the reach of justice, he rose from 
the tabic, and walked once or twice hastily up and down the 
room, Tlum, swting himself again, to all appearance as calm 
as before, lie saidj- “ This is too bad, Mr. Mowle, and shall be 
repuvtcd.’’ 

“ Ay, sir; Sut you h..vc not heard the w'orst,” answered 
Mo '.vie. “These worthy justices tliought fit to send the five 
men whom they had committed off to gJiol in a waggon, with 
tiircc or four constables to guard thorn, and of coarse you 
know what took place.” 

“ Ob. I they wore all rescued, of course;” replied the officer. 

“ Before they got to lleadcorn,” said Mowle. “ But the 
whole affair was arranged by iMr. Radfo^’d; for these fellows 
eay tl/Dinselvos. that it is better to wor)£ for him at half price 
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than for any (>ne else, because he always stands by his own, 
and will see no harm come to them. If this is to go on, sir, 
yon’and I may as well leave the county.” 

“ It shall not go on,” answered the ofiicei*; “but we must 
have a little patience, my good friend. Long impunity makes 
a man rash. This worthy Mr. Radford seems to have become 
so already; otherwise, he w^onld never have risked carrying 
so large a venture across the country in open day.” 

“ I don’t think that, in this, he was rash at all, sir,” 
answered Mowle, lowering his toife, and speaking in a whisper; 
“ and if you will listen for a moment, I’ll tell you why, My 
belief is, that the whole of this matter is but a lure to take us 
oh' the right scent ; and I have several reasons for thinking so, 
111 the first place, the run was but a trifling afl'air, as far as 1 
can learn, not worth five hundred pounds. I know that what 
we have got is not worth a hundred, and it has cost me as 
good a horse as I ever rode in my life. Now from all I hear, 
the cargo that Mr. Radford expects is the most valuable that 
ever was rim from Dungencss I’oint to the Noitli b" oreland. 
So, if rny information is correct, aiid I am sure it is ” 

“Who did you get it from?” demanded the ofiicer, “if the 
question is a fair one.” 

“Some sucli questions might not be,” answered Mowle; 
“but I don’t mind answering this, colonel. I got it from Mr. 
Radford himscE -Ay, sir, you may well look surprised; but 
I heard him Tvith my own ears say that it was worth at least 
seventy thousand pounds. So you see my information is pretty 
good. Now, knowing tliis, as soon as I found out what value 
was in this lot, I said to myself, this is soino little spec of 
young Radford’s own. But when I came to consider the 
matter, 1 found that must be a mistake tea ; for the old man 
helped the Kamleys out of their scrape so impudently, and 
took such pains to let it be well understood ^hat he had an 
interest in the alTair, that I felt sure there was some motive 
at the bottom, sir. In all these things, ho has shown himself, 
from a boy, as cautions as he is daring, and that’s the way he 
has made such a power of money. lie’s not a man to appeal: 
too much in a thing, even for his son’s sake, if he has not 
some purpose to answer; and, depend upon it, I’m riglit when 
I say that this run w^as nothing'bnt a trap, or a bbml, as they 
it, to make us thyjik, iu case weS^e got any information of 
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the great venture, that the thing is all over. • Why did they 
^‘hoose the day, when they might have done it all at night? 
Why did Mr. Radford go on laughing with the magi.<trates, 
as if it was a good joke? No, no, sir; the case is clear 
enough : they are going to strike the great stroke sooner than 
we supposed; and this is but a trifle.’* 

“ But may you not have made some mistake in regard to 
Mr. Radfoi^’s words?” demanded the young oflicer. “I should 
think it little likely that so prudent a man as you represent 
him to be, would run so grerU a risk for such a purpose.*' 

“I made no mistake,” answered Mowle; “I heard the words 
clear enough ; and besides, I’ve another proof. The man who 
is to run the goods for him had nothing to do with this aflair. 
I’ve got sharp eyes upon him ; and though he was away from 
home the other night he was not at sea. That I’ve discovered. 
He was up in the county, not far from Mr. Radford’s own 
place, and most likely saw him, though that I can’t find out. 
However, sir, I shall hear more very soon. Whenever it is to 
be dene we shall have sharp work of it, and must have plenty 
of men.” 

“ My orders are to assist you to the best of my power,” 
said the young officer, “ and to give you what men you may 
require; but as I have been obliged to quarter them in diilc- 
rent places, you had better give me as speedy information of 
what force you are likely to demand, and on ydiat point you 
wish them to assemble, as you can.” 

“ Those are puzzling questions, colonel,” replied Mowle. “ t 
do not think the attempt will be made to-night; for their own 
people must bo all knocked up, and they cannot bring ^tt,vvn 
enough to carry as V^rell as run : at least, I think not. But it will 
probably be made Jo- morrow, if they fancy they have lulled 
us; and that fancy I shall take care to indulge, by kec])iiig a 
sharp look-out, 'S'ithout seeming to look out at all. As to the 
point, that is what I cannot tell. Harding will start from the 
beach here, but where he will land is another aflair; and the 
troops are as likely to be wanted twenty miles down the coast, 
or twenty miles up, as anywhere else, t wi^h you would give 
me a general order for the dragoons to assist me wherever I 
may want them.” 

“ That is^iven already, Mr. Mowle,” answered the officer; 
“ such are the commands we have recci^'^ ; and even the non- 
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commissioned rfficers are instructed, on the very first requisi- 
tion^ made by a chief officer of customs, to turn out and aid in 
the execution of- the law. Wherever any of the regiment are 
quartered, you will find them ready to assist.” 

“ Ay, but they are so scattered, sir,” rejoined Mowle, ‘‘that 
it may be difficult to get them together in a hurry.” 

“ Not in the least,” replied Osborn ; “ they are so disposed 
that I can, at a very short notice, collect a sufficient force at 
any point, to deal Muth the largest body of smugglers that ever 
assembled.” 

“You may, perhaps, sir, but I cannot,” answered the 
custom-liouse officer; “and what I wdsh is, that you would 
give tlicm a general order to march to any place where I 
rcquii’c them, and to act as I shall direct.” 

“Nay, Llr. Mowle,” said the other, shaking his head, 
“ that, I am afraid, cannot be. I have no instructions to such 
elTect; and though the rnilitaiy pow’cr is sent here to assist 
the civil, it is not put under the command of the civil. I do 
not conceal from you that 1 do not like the service; but that 
shall only be a motive with me fo/ Executing my duty tlsc more 
vigorously ; and you have but to give me intimation of where 
you wish a force collected, and it shall be done in the shortest 
possible time.” 

Mow'le did not seem quite satisfied with this answer; and 
after musing lor a few minutes, he replied, “ l>ut sup})ose I 
do not know myself; suppose it should be fifteen or tw''enty 
miles from llyliie, and I myself, on the spot, how'^ am Itfo get 
the requisition sent to you, and how are yoii to move your 
men to the place ^vllere I may want them: perhaps, farther 
still?” 

“ As to my moving my men, you muct leave that to me,” 
answervti the young officer; “and as to your obtaining the 
information, and communicating it, I mightt reply, that you 
mast look to that;’ but as I sincerely believe yon to be a most 
vigilant and active person, who will leave no means unem- 
ployed to obtain intelligence, I will only point out, in the first 
place, that our best efforts sometimes fail, but that we may 
always rest at case when we have used our best; and, in the 
second, I will suggest to you one or two means of ensuring 
success. Wherever you may happen to find that the landing 
of these goods is in^nded, or tvherever you may be when it is^ 
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effectod, 3^011 will find within a circle of thr® miles, several 
parties of dragoons, who, on the first call, will render yon gvery 
aid. With them, upon the system I have laid down for then!, 
you will be able to keep your adversaries in check, delay their 
operations, and follow them up. Your first step, however, 
should be, to send off a trooper to me with all speed, charging 
him, if verbally, with as short and plain a message as possible: 
first, statihg the point where the ‘run,’ as you call it, has been 
effected; and secondly, in '\yhat direction, to the best of your 
judgment, the enemy, that is to say, the smugglers, are 
marching. If you do that, and are right in your conjecture, 
they shall not go far without being attacked. If you are 
wrong, as any man may' bo, in regard to their line of i-etreat, 
they shall not be long unpursued. But as to putting the mii> 
tary under the command of the customs, as I said before, I 
have no orders to that effect, and do not think that any suc)-> 
will ever bo issued. In the next place, in order to obtain the 
most speedy information yotirsclf, and to ensure that I shall be 
prepared, I would suggest that you direct each officer on the 
coast, if a landing should be effected in his district, first, to 
call for tlie aid of the nearest military pai*ty, and then to light 
a beacon on the next high ground. As soon as the first bea- 
con is lighted, let the next officer on the side of Hythe, light 
one. also, and, at the same time, with any force he can collect, 
proceed towards the first. Easy means may be found to 
transmit intclli^ncc of the route of the smugglers to the bodies 
coniiug up ; and, in a case like the present, I shall not scruple to 
take the command myself, at any point where I may be as- 
sured formidable resistance is likely to be ofiered.” 

“ Well, sir, I ^hiuk the plan of the beacons is a good onc,’^ 
answered Mowle,*‘‘and it would be still better if there were 
any of the coa^b gflicers on whom we could depend, but a more 
rascally set of mercenary knaves does not exist. Not one of 
them who would not sell the whole of the king’s revenue for a 
twenty pound or so; and, however clear are the orders they 
receive, they find means to mistake them. But I will go and 
write the whole down, and have it copied out for each station, 
so that if they do not choose to understand, it must be their 
own fault, I am afraid, however, thaj all this preparation 
will put our friends upon their guard, and that they will delay 
then- run till they can draw us off somw^vhere else/* 
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“ There is s<mie reason for that apprehension,” replied the 
you^g officer, thoughtfully. “You imagine, then, that it is 
likely to take place to-morrow night, if we keep quiet ?’’ 

“ I have little doubt of it,” replied Mowlc; “ or if not, the 
niglit after. But I think it will be to-morrow. Yes; they 
won’t lose the opportunity, if they fancy we are slack; and 
then the superintendent chose to fall sick to-day, so that the 
whole rests with me, which will give me enough to do, as they 
sire well aware.” 

“Well, then,” replied the gentleman to whom he spoke, 
“leave the business of the beacons to me. I will give orders 
that they be lighted at every post as soon as application is 
made for assistance. You will know what it means when you 
see one ; and, in the mean time, keep quite quiet, affect a cer- 
tain degree of indifference, but not too much, and speak of 
‘having partly spoiled Mr. Radford’s venture. Do you think 
he will be present himself?” 

“Oh, not he I not hel” answered Mowle. “He is too 
cunning for that, by a hundred miles. In any little affair like 
this of to-day, he might not, perhaps, bo afraid of showing 
himself, to answer a purpose; but in a more serious piece of 
business, where his brother justices could not contrive to 
shelter him, and where government would certainly interfere, 
he will keep as quiet and still as if he had nought to do with 
it. But 1 will have him, nevertheless, before long, and then 
all his ill-gotten wealth shall go, even if we do not contrive 
to transport him.” 

“How will you manage that?” asked the young officer; 
“if J’C abstains from taking any active part, you will have no 
proof, unless, indeed, one of those he emj^oys should give evi- 
dence against him, or inform beforehand for the sake of the 
reward.” 

“They won’t do that,” said Mowle, thoughtfully, “they 
won’t do that. I do not know how it is, sir,” he continued, 
after a moment’s pause, “ but the difference between the es- 
tablishment of the customs and the smugglers is a very strange 
one; and I’ll tell you what it is: there is not one of these 
fellows who run goods upon the coast, or carry tlicin inland, 
who will, for any Sum that can be offered, inform against their 
employers or their comrades; aiid there’s scarce a custom-house 
i)f )fficer in all Kent, thset, for live shillings, would not betray his 
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brother or sell his country. The riding officers are somewhat 
better tliaii the rest; but these fellows at the ports thinft no 
more of taking a bribe to shut their eyes than of drinking a 
glass of rum. Now you may attempt to bribe a smuggler for 
ever, not that I ever tried, for I’ don’t like to ask men to sell 
their own souls, but Birehett has often. I cannot well make 
out the ciiftise of this dilTercnce, but certainly there is such a 
spirit amongst the smugglers that they won’t do a dishonest 
tiling, except in their own i^%y, fur any sum. There are the 
liainleys, even, the greatest blackguards in Europe, smugglers, 
tliieves, and cut-throats, but they won’t betray each other. 
There is no crime they won’t commit but that, and that they 
would sooner die than do ; while we have a great many men 
amongst us, come of respectable parents, well brought up, 
well educated, who take money every day to cheat their cm-, 
plovers.” 

‘‘ I rather suspect that it is the difference of conseqnences 
in the two cases,’’ answered Osborne, ‘"which makes men 
view the same act in % different way, A custom-house 
ofiiccr who betrays his trust, thinks that he only brings a little 
loss upon a government which can well spare it; he is not a 
bit the less a rogue for that, for honesty makes no such dis- 
tinctions; but the smuggler who betrays his comrade or em- 
ployer, must be well aware that he is not only mining him in 
purse, but bringing ou him corporeal punishment.” 

“Ay, sir, buf there’s a spirit in the thing,” said l^lowle, 
shaking his head; “ the very country people in general love 
the smugglers, and help them whenever they can. There’s 
not a cottage that will not liide them or their goods; sclu'ce a 
gentleman in the c^iShity who, if he finds all the horses out of 
his stable in the raorriiiig, does not take it quietly, without 
asking any tnofe questions; scarce a magistrate who does not 
give the fellows notice as soon as he knows the officers are 
alter them. The country folks, indeed, do not like them so 
well as they did, but they’ll soon make’ it up.” 

strange state, certainly,” said the office)' of dragoons; 
“but what lias become of the horses you mention, when they 
are thus found absent?” 

“Gone to carry goods, to be sure, answe.red Mowle. 
“ But one thing is very clear, all the country is in tlic smuggler’s 
fiivour, and J cannot help thinking that* the people do not like 
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the ^^ustom’s dues; that they don’t see the good of them, and 
are rWolved to put them down.” 

“ Ignorant people, and indeed, all people, do not like taxa- 
tion of any kind,” replied Osborn; “and every class olyccts 
to that tax which presses on itself, without the slightest regard 
eitlier for the necessity of distributing the burdens of the 
country equally, or any of the apparently minute (but really 
important considerations upon w'hich the apportionment has 
been formed. However, Mr. Mo^le, we have ojily to do our 
duty according to our position; you to gain all the informa- 
tion that you can, I to aid you to the best of my ability, in 
carrying the law into effect.” 

“ From the smugglers themselves, little is the information I 
can get, sir,” answered Mowle, returning to the suldccfc from 
which their conversation had deviated; “and often I am 
obliged to have recourse to means I am asliamed of. The 
}nincipal intelligence I receive is from a boy who (dlert'd him- 
self one day — the little de^dl’s imp — and certainly, by his 
cunning, and by not much caring myself what risks I run, I 
have got sonic very valuable tidings. J)ut tlie little vagabond 
would betray me, or any one else, to-monow. }.lc is the 
grandson of an old hag who lives at a little hut just by Salt- 
M’ood, who puts him up to it all; and if ever there was an old 
demon in the w(jrld she is one. She is always brew ing mis- 
chief, and chuckling over it all the time, as if it were her 
.sport to see men tear each other to pieces, and to make inno- 
cent girls as bad as she was herself, and as her own daughter 
was too : the mother of this b(»y. The girl was kilie i by a 
ciiiuice sljot one doy, in a riot between the smugglers and the 
custonvs i^eople; and the old woman allyays says it was a 
smuggler’s shot. Oh I I could tell you such stories of that 
old v/itch.” 

The stories of Mr. Mowle, however, were cut slioi’t by the 
entrance of a servant carrying a letter, which the young officer 
took and opened with a look of eager anxiety. Tl;o contents 
were brief; but they seemed important, for various were tin* 
changes which came over his fine countenance while he read 
them. The predominant expression, however, was joy, though 
theic was a look of thoughtful consideration, pcrliojis, in a 
degree, of einbaiTassnieut, too, on Ids face; and as he laid the 
icttCT down on /he table, and beat the paper v ith his finger.::, 
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gazing Up into vacancy, ]\Iowle, judging that li!s presence >vas 
not desired, rose to retire. 

“ Stay a moment, Mr. Mowle; stay a moment,” said Os- 
born. This letter recpiires some consideration. It contains 
a call to a part of Kent some fifteen or sixteen miles distant ; 
but as it is upon private business, I must not let that interfere 
with my jjublic duty. You say that this enterprise of ^Mr. 
Radford's is likely to be put in execution to-morrow night.” 

“ I cannot be sure, colond,” answered the ofiicer; “ but I 
think there is every chance of it.” ^ 

Then I must return before nightfall to-morrow,” replied 
the genthunan, w'ith a sigh. 

“Your presence will be very necessary, sir,” said the cus- 
tom-house ofiicer. “There is not one of your (fiicers who 
seem up to the business, except Llajor Digby .‘ind youi>elf. 
All the rest are such fine geutlcmch that one can’t get on with 
them.” 

“ Let me consider for a moment,” rejoined the other ; but 
Mow'le went on in the same strain, saying, “ Then, sir, if you 
“were to be absent all to-morrow, I might get very important 
information, and not be able to give it to you, nor arnuv^e 
anything with yon either.” 

Osborn still meditated with a grave brow for some time. 
“I will wTite,” ho said, at length. “It will be better: it 
will be only just and honourable. I will write* instead of going 
to-monwY, Mr. ^low'Ic; and if this afTair sboiilil not falu* ])Licc 
to-morrow night, as you suppose, I will make such arrange- 
ments for tae following day, on w^hich I must go over to 
Woodchurch, as^ will enable you to coniiniuilcaic me 
without duda)", s!iOu|d you have any raessr.go to send. x\t. all 
events, 1 will return to Hythe before night. Kow, good 
evening;” and while Mowle made his bow and retired, the 
young ofiicer turned to the Icttei’ again, and read it over with 
glistening eyes. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

1 WONDER if the reader ever wandered from Saltwood Castle 
back to the good old town of Hythe, on a fine summer’s day, 
with a fair companion, as full of thought and mind as grace 
and beauty, and with a dear child just at the age when all the 
world is. fresh and lovely, and then missed his way, and 
strayed, far from the track, towards Sandgate, till dinner was 
kept waiting at the inn, and the party who would not ])lod on 
foot, were all tired and w^ondering at their friend’s delay I I 
Vonder if the reader ever did all this. I have ; and a very 
pleasant thing it is to do. Yes, all of it, reader. For, surely, 
to go from waving wood to green field, and from green field 
to hill-side and wood again, and to trace along the brook which 
'we know must lead to the sea-shore, with one companion of 
high soul, who can answer thought for thought, and another 
in life’s early morning, who can bring back before your eyes 
the picture of young enjoyment: ay, and to know that those 
you love most dearly and estpem most highly, are looking for 
your coming, with a little anxiety, not even approaching the 
bounds of apprehension, is all very pleasant infiecd. 

You, dear and excellent lady, who were one of my com- 
panions on the way, may perhaps recollect a little cottage, 
near spot where we sprung a solitary par/ridge, whither 1 
ivent to inquire the shortest road to Hytho. „ That cottage w’as 
standing there at the period of which 1 now write; and at the 
bottom of that hill, amongst the wood, and close by the little 
stream, nearly where the foot-bridge now carries the tro-voller 
over dry shod, was another hut, half concealed by the trees, 
and covered over with well nigh as much moss and houscleck 
as actual thatch. 

It has been long swept away, as well as its tenants; and 
certainly a wretched and ill-constructed place it was. Would 
to Heaven that all sii^h were gone from our rich ami i)roduc- 
tive land, and that every labourer^ in a country which owes so 
much to the industry ^:if her children, had a dwelling bettei 
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fitted to a human being! But, alas! many sflch still exist; 
and it is not always, as it was in this case, that vice ijf the 
companion of misery. This is no book of idle twaddle, to re- 
present all the wealthy as cold, hard, and vicious, and tho 
poor all good, forbearing, and laborious; for evil is pretty 
equally distributed through all classes; though, God knows! 
tho rich, with all their opportunities, ought to show a smaller 
proportion of wickedness, and the poor might perhaps be ex- 
pected, from their temptations, to be worse than they arcl 
Still it is hard to think that many as honest a man as ever 
lived, ay, and as industrious a man, too, returns, after his hard 
day’s toil, to find his wife and children well nigh in starvation, 
ill such a place as I am about to describe, and none to help 
them. 

The hut, for it did not deserve the name of cottage, was but 
of one floor, which was formed of beaten clay, but a little 
elevated above the surrounding soil. It contained two rooms. 
The one opened into what bad been a garden before it, running 
down nearly to tlie brook*sidc; and the other communicated 
with the first, but had a door which gave exit into the wood 
beliiiul Windows the hut had two, one ou cither side; but 
neither contained more than two complete pains of glass. The 
spaces, where glass had once been, were now filled up in a 
strange variety of ways. Here was a piece of board nailed in; 
there a coarse piece of cloth kept out the wind ; another broken 
pane was filled with paper; and another, were some frag- 
ments of the original substance remained, was stopped with an 
old stocking stufled with straw. In the garden, as it was still 
called, appeared few cabbages and onions, with moi’^r cab- 
l»age-stalks than either, and a small patch of miserable 
]>otatoe.s. But weeds were the most plentiful of all, and 
cliickweed and ^^roundsel enough appeared there to have sup- 
plied a whole forest of singing bii*ds. It had been once fenced 
in, that miserable garden; but the w^ood had been pulled down 
and burned for firing by its present tenants, or others as 
wrctclu'd in circumstances as themselves; and nought remained 
blit a strong post here and there, with sometimes a many- 
coloured rag of coarse cotton fluttering upon some long, rusty 
nail, whicli had snatched a shred from passing poverty. Three 
or lour stunted gooseberry bushes, however, marked out the 
limit on one side ; a path ran in front between the garden and 
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the brook; and on the other side there was a constant petty 
warkre between the farmer and the inhabitaot*of the hovel as 
to the possession of the border-land; and like a great and 
small state contending, the more powerful always gained some 
advantage in despite of right, but lost perhaps a,s much by tlie 
spiteful incursions of the foe, as if he had yielded the contested 
territory. 

On the night of which I speak, the same on which Mowle 
visited the commanding officer of the dragoons at Hythe, the 
cottage itself, the garden, and all the squalid-looking things 
about the place, were hidden in the deep darkness which had 
again fallen over the earth as soon as night liad Aillcn. The 
moniing, it may be remembered, was the same on which Sir 
l^dward Digby had been lired at by the smugglers, had been 
somewhat cold and foggy; but about eleven, the day bad 
brightcneil, and the evening had been sultry. No sooner, how- 
ever, did the sun reach the horizon than mists begun to rise, 
and before seven o’clock the whole sky w^as under cloud and 
the air filled with fog. He must have been well acquainted 
with evcjy step of the country who could find his way fi’om 
towni to town. Nevertheless, any one wdio ap})roached (J alley 
Hay’s cottage, as it was called, would, at the distance of at 
least a hundred yards, have perceived som<‘thing to lead him 
on; for a light, red as that of a baleful meti.'or, was streaming 
through the two glazed squares of the window into th.e misty 
air, making them look like the eyes of some vvild aijinial in a 
dark forest. 

AVe must pause here, however, for a moineut, to expluin to 
the ^^..cIer who Galley Ray was, and how she,Jicf|uir(:d tiie first 
of her two appellations, which certainly not tlmt which slm 
bad received at her baptism. Galley Ray, then, was tlie old 
woman of whpin Mr. Mowle had given that favourable account, 
whicli may be seen in the last chapter; and, to sjiy tlie truth, 
be had but done her justice. Her name was origiimlly Gillian 
Ray; but, amongst a number of corrupt assccijites, vith wdiom 
her early lite was spent, the first of the twc» aupr llations was 
speedily transformed to Gilly or Gill. Some timer afterwards, 
when youth “began to wane, and wdiatever yoiuidul graces she 
possessed w’ero deviating into the virago qualities of the middle 
'll age, while watching one night .the approach of a pmty of 
■'’•'ilh '''"kont.she had some intimacy, she perceived 
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triree or fonr custom-house officers coming do^ to launch 
galley which they had upon the beach lor the purpose of Jut- 
ting off the free-traders. But Gilly Hay instantly sprang in, 
and with the boat-hook set them all at defiance, till they 
thi^atened to launch her into the Sea, boat and all. 

It is true, she was reported to have been drunk at the time; 
but her daring saved the smugglers, and conveyed her for two 
months to jail, whence, as may be snpposed, she retnined not 
much improved in her moraSs. One of those whom she had 
befriended in the time of need, bestowed on her the name of 
Galley, by an easy transition from her original prasnomen, and 
it rcinained by her to the last day of her life. 

The rernhn* has doubtless remarked, that amongst the law- 
less and tlie rash, there is a certain fondness for figures of 
spc'cch, and that tropes and metaphors, simile and synecdoche, 
are far more pi’cvalent amongst them than amongst the more 
orderly classes of society. Whether it is or not, that they 
v/ish to get rid of a precise apprehension of tlu'Ir own acts, I 
cannot say, but certain it* is, that they do indulge in such 
dowers of* rhetoric, and sometimes, in the midst of* l;uvnour, 
quaiiitness,*md even absurdity, reach the point of wit, and at 
times soar into the sublime. Galley Ray had, as w( have 
seen, one daugliter, whoso fate has b(vu related; niul that 
diiughter left one son, >vlio, after liis reputed fattier, one Mark 
Mightingnie, was baptized Nightingale ilay. Ilis raotln'r. and 
after Jier death, his grandmother, used to call him Little Nighty 
and Litth‘ Night; but following their fanciful hid/its, the 
smugL'iers. n liu used to frequent the house, found out an asso- 
ciation between ‘‘J\Mght Ray” and the beams of the brig#^: and 
mystical orbs that. shine upon us from afar; and so:nc one 
p;ave liini tiu' name of Little Starlight, wiiich remained with 
Ifnn, as tliat of*GalIcy had adhered to his grandmotlier. 

"i'iu* cottage or hut of the latter, then beamed with an un- 
^^^)nt('d biszc inmn t)ie night 1 have spoken of, till long after 
the hour w hen Ddowle had left the inn where liis conference 
'with, the yeiiiig officer had taken place. But let not the 
iead(‘r sup}.! 0 ?c that this illiiminalion jwoceeded fi um any great 
(‘xpeTiS(‘ td* \s'ax or oiJ. Only one small tallow candle, stuck 
iato a long-ncckcd, square-sided Dutch iKittle, spread its rays 
ttiroU'th the intei-ior of the hovel, and that was a luxury; but 
in the fire-])kice bla.zcd an immense of wood and 
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drift-coal, and 'over it liting a large hissing pot, as huge and 
capricious as that of the witches in Macbeth, or of the no less 
flimous Meg Mcrrilles. Galley Ray, however, was a very dif- 
ferent person in appearance from the heroine of “Gay Man- 
iiering,” and we must endeavour to call up her image as she 
stood by the fire-side, watching the cauldron and a kettle* 
wdiich stood close to it. 

The red and fitful light flashed upon no tall, gaunt form, 
and lighted tip no wild and comiftanding features. There was 
nothing at all poetical in her aspect: it was such as may be 
seen every day in the haunts of misery and vice. Originally 
of the middle height, though once strong and upright, slie had 
somewhat sunk down under the hand of Time, and was now 
rather short than otherwise. About fifty she had gi'own fat 
and heavy; but fifteen years more had robbed her flesh of 
^firmness and her skin of its plumped dnt smoothness; and 
though she had not yet reached the period when emaciation 
accompanies decrepitude, her muscles were loose and hanging, 
her face witlicred and sallow. Hei'-hair, once a» black as jet, 
was now quite grey, not silver; but with the white greatly 
predominating over the black. Yet, strange to say, her cyca 
w^re still clear and bright, though small, and somewhat red 
round the lids; and, stranger still, her front teeth were white 
as ivory, oflin-ing a strange contrast to the wrinkled and yellow 
skin. Her look was keen ; but there was that sort of liabitual 
jocularity about it, which in people of her cas'ic is often partly 
assumed, as an ever ready excuse for evading a close question, 
or covering a dangerous suggestion by a jest, and partly 
natm or at least springing from a fearful ibid of pdiiiosophy, 
gained by tlie exhaustion of’ all sorts of criminal pleasures, 
which leaves behind, too surely, the impression that evcr}’thing 
is but a mockery on earth. Those who have adopted that 
philosophy never give a thought beyond this world. Her 
figure was somewhat bowed, and over her shoulders slie had 
the fragments of a coarse woollen shawl, from beneath vdiich 
appeared, as she stirred the pot, her sharp yellow elbows and 
long arms. On her head she wore a cap, which had r(*mained 
there, night and day, for months; and, tliurst back from her fore- 
head, wliich was low^nd heavy, appeared the dishcvcdlcd grey 
iiair, while beneath the^diick and beetling brows came the. keen 
%yje3, and a nose somewhat actuilinc and depressed at the jjoijit. 
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Near her, on the opposite side of the hearthi was the boy 
whom the reader has already seen, and who has been ca^ed 
Litilc Starlight; and, even at that late hour, for it was nuar 
midnight, he seemed as brisk and active as ever. Kight and 
day, indeed, appeared to him the same; for he had none of 
the habits of childhood. The setting sun brought no drowsi- 
ness to his eyelids : mid-day often found him sleeping after a 
night of watchfulness and activity. The whole course of his 
existence and his thoughts % had been tainted: there was 
nothing of youth either in his mind or his ways. The old 
beldam called him, and thought him, the shrewdest boy that 
ever lived; but, in truth, she had left him no longer a boy, in 
aught but size and looks. Often, indeed generally, he would 
assume the tone of his years, for he found it served his pur- 
pose best; but he only laughed at those who thought him a 
ehiJclj and prided himself on the cunning of the artifice. 

There might be, it is true, some lingering of the faults of 
youth, but that was all. lie was greedy and voracious, loved 
sweet things yUS well as s^i-ong drink, and could not always 
curb the truant and erratic spirit 9f childhood ; but still, even 
in his wanderings tlfere was a purpose, and often a malevo- 
lence. lie would go to see what one person was about ; he 
would stay away because another wanted him. It may be 
asked, was this natural wickedness: was his heart so formed 
originally ? Oh I no, reader; never believe such things. There 
are certainly infinite varieties of human character; and I admit 
that flie mind of man is not the blank sheet of paper on which 
"sve can wiitc what we please, as has been vainly represented. 
Or, if it be, the experience of every man must have ^how^n 
him, that that paper is of every different kind and quality; 
some that wdll retmii the finest line: some that will scarce 
receive the brojylcst trace. But still education has immense 
power for good or evil. By education I do not mean teach- 
ing. I mean that great and wonderful process by wdiich, 
commencing at the earliest period of infancy, ay, at the 
mother's breast, tlio raw material of the mind is manufac- 
tured into all the varieties that w^e see. I mean the sum of 
every line with which the paper is written as it passes from 
ham] to hand. That is education; aud^nost careful should 
wx be that, at an early period, nought should be written but 
good, for every word once impressed is niuh indelible. 
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.Now what r education had that poor boy I’oceivcd? The 
pei^ile of the neighbouring village would have said a very good 
one; for there was what is called a charity school in the 
neighbourhood, where he had been taught to read and write, 
and cast accounts. But this "was teaching, not edncaiwn. 
Oh, fatal mistake I When will Englishmen learn to discriminate 
between the two? His education had been at home, in that 
miserable hut, by that 'wretched woman, by her ccfmpanions in 
vice and crime! What had all^the teaching he had received 
at the school done for him, but placed weapons in the hand of 
wickedness? Had education formed any part of the system 
of the school where he was instructed; had he been taught 
how best to use the gifts that were imparted ; had he been 
ioured to regulate the mind that was stored; had he been 
habituated to draw just conclusions from all he read, instead 
of merely being taught to read, tlu^t would have been in ‘some 
d(‘grt*c education, and it might have corrected, to a certain 
point, the darker schooling he received at home. Well might 
the great philosopher, who in some things mo^t grossly mis- 
used the knowdedge he himself ’possessed, pronounce that 

Knowledge is power;” bift, alas I he forgot to add, that it is 
power for good or evil! That poor child had been taught 
that which to liim might have been either a blessing or a bane; 
but all his real education had been for evil; and there he stood, 
corrupted to the heart’s core. 

‘vl sry, Mother Kay,” he exclaimed, “tjiat smells cursed 
nice; esn’t you give us a drop before the coves come?”' 

“No, no, you young devil,” replied the old .woman with a 
grii^, “ one can’t tell when they’ll show their mugs at the 
door, and it wouldn’t do for them to find you gobbling op 
their stuff. But bring me that big porringer, and we’ll put 
by enough for you and me. I’ve nimmod one-half of the 
yelJow-boy tlicy sent, so we’ll have a quart of moonshine to- 
morrow to help it down.” 

“ I could get it very well down without,” answered Little 
Starlight, bringing her a large earthen pot with a cracked cover, 
into which she ladled out about half a gallon of the soup. 

“There, take and put that far under the bed in t’other 
room,” said the oJ,d woman, adding several expletives of so 
peculiar and unpleasant a character, that I must omit them; 
and, indeed, trusting^ to the reader’s imagination, I shall beg 
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leave to soften, as far as possible, the terms qf both the ±oy 
and his grandmother for the future, merely premising, fhat 
when conversing alone together, hardly a sentence escaped 
their lips without an oath or a blasphemy.” 

Little Starlight soon received the pot from the hands of his 
worthy ancestress, and conveyed it into the other room, where 
jhe stayed so long that she cdled him to come forth, in what, 
to ordmary>ears, would have seemed the most abusive language, 
but which, on lier lips, was^ merely the tone of endearment, 
lie had waited, indeed, to cool the soup, in order to steal a 
portion of the stolen food; but finding that he should be 
detected if he remained longer, he ventured to put his finger 
m to taste it. The result was that he scalded his hand, but 
he was sufficiently Spartan to utter no cry or indication of 
pain; and he escaped all inquiry, for the moment after he had 
returned, the door burst violently open, and some ten or twelve 
men came pouring in, nearly filling the little room. 

Various were their garbs, and strangely different from eacli 
other were they in demeanour as well as dress. Some were 
clad in smoc£- frocks, and some in sailors’ jackets; some looked 
like- respectable tradesmen, some were clothed in a sort of 
fanciful costume of their own, smacking a little of the brigand ; 
and one appeared in the ordinary riding-dress of a gentleman 
of that period ; but all were well armed, without mucli con- 
cealment of tlie pistols, which they carried about them in 
addition to the |word that was not uncommonly borne by inoro 
thar>onc class in England at that time. They were all young 
men except one or two, and three of the number bore evident 
marks of sonic recent affray. One had a broad strip of j'laster 
all the way dowif his forehead, another had his irppcr^ip ter- 
ribly cut, and a tlfird, the gentleman, as I am bound to call 
him, as he assumed th title of major, had a patch over his 
aye, from beiToath which appeared several rings of various 
colours, whicli showed that the aforesaid patch w^as not merely 
a means of disguise. 

Tiiey were all quite familiar with Galley Ray and her grand- 
son; some slapped her on the shoulder; some pulled her ear; 
some abused her horribly in jocular tones ; and all called upon 
her eagerly to set their supper before them, vowing that they 
had qpme twenty miles since seven o’clock that night, and 
were .as hungry as fox-hunters. 
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(fo each and all Galley Kay had something to say in their 
owH particular way. To some she was civil and coaxings ad- 
dressed them as “ gentlemen,” and to others slang and abusive, 
though quite in good humour, calling them, ‘‘you blackguards,” 
and “you varmint,” with sundry other delectable epithets, 
which I shall forbear to transcribe. 

To give value to her entertainment, she of course started 
every objection and difficulty in the world against receiving 
them, asking how, in the name the fiend, they could expect 
her to take in so many? where she was to get porringers or 
plates for them all? and hoping heartily that such a troop 
weren’t going to stay above half-an-hour. 

“ Till to-morrow night, Galley, my chicken,” replied the 
major. “ Come, don’t make a fuss. It must be so, and jon 
shall be well paid. We shall stay in hej:e to-night; and to- 
morrow we shall take to cover in the wood; but young Rad- 
ford will come down some time in the day, and then you must 
send up Little Starlight to us to let me know.” 

Tlie matter of the supper was soon arranged to their con- 
tentment. Some had tea-cups, and some saucers ; some had 
cartliern pans, some wooden platters. Two were honoured 
with china plates; and the large pot being taken offi the fire, 
and set on the ground in the midst of them, each helped him- 
self, and vrent on with liis mCal. A grand brewing of smug- 
gled spirits and water then commenced; and a number of fiom 
cups were handed round, not enough, indeed, for all the guests; 
but each vessel was made to serve two or three; and the first 
silence of liunger being over, a wild, rambling, and desultory 
conversation ensued, to which both Galley Kay and her grand- 
son lent an attentive ear. 

The major said something to the man with the cut upon his 
brow, to which the other replied, by condemning his own soul, 
in energetic terms, if he did not blow Harding’s brains out, 
if it were true. “But I don’t believe it,” he continued. 
“He’s no friend of mine; but he’s not such a blackguard as 
to peach.” 

“So I think; but Dick Kadford says he is sure he did,” 
answered the major; “Dick fancies that he’s jealous of not 
having had yesterdav’s job, too, and that’s why he spoiled it. 
We know he was up about that^ part of the country, on the 
jpiretencc of his seeing ^is Dolly; but Kadford says he went to 



inform, and that he’ll wring his liver out, as soon as tln% job 
of his father’s is over. 

A torr-ent of blasphemies poured forth by almost every per- 
son present followe(^ and they all called down the most horrid 
con(^.flination on their own heads, if they did not each lend a 
hand to punish the informer. In the midst of this storm of 
big words, Galley Ray put her mouth to the major’s car, say- 
ing, **I could tell young Radford Ifow he could ring his heart 
out, and that’s better than his liver. There’s no use of trying 
to kill him, for he doesn’t cfftre two straws about that. Sharp 
steel and round lead are what he looks for eveiy day. But I 
could show you how to plague him worse.’^ 

“Why, you old brute,” replied the major, “youVe a friend 
of his I But you may tell him if you like. Wc have all 
sworn it, and we’ll do it; only hold your tongue till after to- 
morrow night, or I’ll cure your bacon for you,” 

“I’m no friend of his,” cried Galley Ray. “The infernal 
devil, wasn’t it he that shot my girl, Meg? Ay, ay, I know 
he says he didn’t, and that he didn’t fire ^ pistol that day, but 
kept all to the cutlash ; but he did, I’m Wc, and a-purpose, 
too; for didn’t he turn-to that morning, and abuse her like 
the very dirt under his feet, because she came, a little ir 
liquor, down to his boat-side? Ay, I’ll have my revenge, 
Tve been looking for it long, but now it’s a-coming, it’s 
a-comiiig very fast; and afore I’ve done with him, I’ll wrin^ 
liim out like a wet cloth, till he’s not got one plcasm-e left ic 
his whole carcas^ nor one thing to look to, for as long as he 
niay livel Ay, ay, he thinks an old Tvoman nothing, but he 
sludl see, he shall see;” and the beldame w'agged her fiight- 
ful head backwards and forwards with a look of w(3ll-coflteutec 
malice, that made it more horrible than ever, 

“What an old devil!” cried the major, glancing round the 
tabic 'with a lqpkof mock surprise; and then they all bursi 
into a roar of laughter which shook the miserable hovel h 
which they sat. 

“ Come, granny, give us some more lush, and leave of) 
preaching,” cried Ned Ramley, the man with the cut upon his 
brow. “You can tdl it all to Dick Radford, to-morrow; foi 
he’s fond of cutting up people’s hearts.” 

“ But how is it; how is it?” asked thc*major. “ 1 should 
like to hear. 



but you shan’t bear alii” ^swered Ofi^ey Bay. 
“ L(it Dick doifi3 part, and I’il do miub, so we’ll both hpe 
our rWengc; but I know one if I wero a gentl^iUau, 

and wanted, a twist at Jack Harding, I’d get his Kate away 
from him. She’s a light-hearted lass, and would listen ^to a 
gentleman, I dare say; but, however, I’ll have her away some 
way, and then kick her out into Folkestone streets, to get her 
bread like many a better '\^naan than herself.” 

‘‘Pooh I nonsense!” said Ned Ibimley, “that’s all stutf. 
Harding is goiiig to marry her, a<d she knows better than to 
play the ford.” 

Ay,” ans^Ted the old woman, with a look of spite; “I 
shouMn’t wonder if Harding spoiled this job for old Riuiford, too.” 

“Not he!” cried Raraley, “he would pinch himself there, 
old tiger; for his own pay depends upon it.” 

“Ay, u})on landing the stuff safely,” answered the old wo- 
man, with a grin, “ but not upon getting it clear up into the 
Weald. He may have both, Neddy, ray dear; he may have 
both pays; first for landing and then for peaching. Play 
booty for ever! that’s the way t% make money; and who 
knows but yon may got another crack of your own pretty skull, 
or have your brains sent flying out, like the inside of an egg 
against the pillory.” 

“ Uy the fiend, he had better not!” said Ned Ramloyi ‘‘for 
there will bo some of us left, at all events, to pay him.” 

“ Come, speak out, old woman,” crierl another of the men; 
“ have 5 'ou or your imp there got any inkUng lhat the custora- 
hoiiSi‘ blackguards have nosed the job? If we And they Ifave, 
and } cu don’t tell I’ll send you into as anuch thick loam as 
will cooer you well, I can tell you;” and he added a horrible 
cath to give force to his words. 

“ Not they, as yet,” answered the beldam, “ of that I am 
q; ire sure; for as soon as the guinea and the message came, I 
went dowra to buy the beef, and mutton, and the onions; and 
tliere I saw Mowle talking to Gurney the grocer, and heard 
liiju say that he had spoiled Mr. Radford’s venture this morn- 
ing, for one turn at least; and after that, I sent down Little 
Nighty there, to watch him and his cronies; and they all seemed 
very jolly, he said, when he came back half an hour ago, and 
crowing like so many<yoiing cocks, as if they had done a mighty 
deal Didn’t they, my dear?” . 
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that they did, gramiy,” replied the yrfth a Jbok 
of simplicity^ “ and when I went to the tap of the Dragwi ta 
get twopeim’orth, I heard the landlord say that Mowle was up 
witli^J;^. dragoon colonel, telling him all about the fine morn- 
ing’s work they had made.” 

‘^Devilish fine, indeed!’’ cried Ned Ratnley. “ Why they 
did n(^ get one quarter of the thin^; and if we can save a 
third, thatis enough to pay very wSfl, I can tell them.” 

‘‘ No, nol they know nojjiing as yet,” continued the old 
woman, with a sapient shake of the head ; “ I can’t say what 
tbeyjmay hear before to-morrow night; but, if they do hear 
anything, I know where it will come from, that’s all. People 
may be blind if they like; but I’m not, that’s one thing.” 

“No, nol you see sharp enough, Galley Ray,” answered 
the, major. “ But hark, is not that the souiid of a horse com- 
ing down?” 

All the men started up; and some one exclaimed, “I 
shouldn’t Wonder if it were Mowle himself. He’s always 
spying about,” 

“If it Is, I’ll blow h!s brains out,” said Ned Randey, 
motioning to the rest to make their way into the room 
behind. 

“ Ay, you had best, I think, Neddy,” said Galley Ray, in 
a quiet, considerate tone, answciing his rash threat as coolly 
as if she had been speaking of the catching of a trout. 
“You’ll have lijm here all snug, and may never get such 
another chance. ‘Dead men tell no tales,’ Neddy. But, get 
back; ’tis a horse, sure enough! You can take your own 
time, if you go in there.” 

The young mifti retreated ; and bending down her lips to 
the boy’s car, the old witch inquired iu a whisper, “ la t’other 
door locked, and the window fast?” 

“Yes,” saic? the boy, in the same tone; “and the key hid 
in the sacking.” 

“ Then if there are enough to take ’em,” murmured Gaily 
Ray to herself; “take ’em they shall! If there’s no one but 
Mowle, he must go: that’s clear. Stretch out that bit o’ sail, 
boy, to. catch the blood.”^ 

But before the boy could obey her whijper, the door of the 
hut w as thrown open ; and instead of Mowle there appeared 
the figure of Richard Radford 
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‘faere, LittJ%Starlight I” he c^, “ hold my horse. Why, 
whe^ arc all the meh?' Have ^ „ 

The old woman arranged her face m id|, mstani mto thflf 
sweetest smile it was capable of assuming, and replk'^ in- 
stantly, “Oh! dear, yea: bless your beautiful face, Mr. Eadford, 
but wo didn’t expect you to-night, and thought it was some 
of the custom-house blac^^iards when we heard the horse* 
Here, Neddy! Major! It’s only Mr. Radford.” ^ 

Ere she had uttered the call, thf» men, hearing a well-known 
voice, were entering the room again; and young Radford 
shook hands with several of them familiarly, congratul#iug 
the late prisoners on their escape. 

“ I found I couldn’t come to-morrow morning,” he said, 
“ and so I rode down to-night. It’s all settled for to-mor- 
ow, and by this time Harding’s at sea. He’ll keep over on 
the other side till the sun is low; and we must be ready 
for work by ten, though I don’t think he’ll get close iu before 
midnight.” 

“ Are you qiiife sure of Harding, Mr. Radford?^’ asked the 
major. “ I thought you had doubts of him about this other 
venture.” 

“ Ay, and so I have still,” answered Richard Radford, a 
dark scowl coming over his face, “ but we must get this job 
over first. My father says he will have no words about it till 
this is all clear, and after that I may do as I like. Then, 

major, then ” V 

He did not finish the sentence, but those who heard diim 
knew very well what he meant; and the major inquired, 
“Butyls he quite safe in this business? The old woman 
thinks not.” * 

Young Radford mused with a heavy brow for a minute or 
two, and then replied, after a sudden start, “But it’s no use 
now; he’s at sea by this time, and we can’t mend it. Have 
you heard anything certain of him, Galley Ray?” 

“ No, nothing quite for certain, my beauty,” said the old 
woman; “but one thing I know, he was seen there upon the 
clilis with two strange men, a- talking away at a great rate, 
and that was the very night he saw your father, too; but th^t 
dear little cunning d^vil, my boy. Nighty, he’s the shrewdest 
]a4 teat ever lived, found it all out.” 

What did he find cfet ?” demanded young Radford, sharply. 
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Why, who th(i,one was, he could never be'sure,” ansWere^ 
^e belclajifr^a nasty-looking, ugly brute, all tattooed in the 
flbc»li^^e a wild Indian ; but the other was the colonel of dra« 
goou§7 that’s certain, so Nighty says, ho is the shrewdest boy 
that ” 

lllchard Badford and his companions gazed at each other 
with very^meaning and very ill-satisiied looks ; but the former 
at length said, “Well, we shall see, we shall see; and if he 
does, he shall rue it. In th5 meai^ time, major, what we must 
do is, to have force enough to set" them, dragoons and all, at 
defiance. My father has got already a hundred men, and I’ll 
beat up for more to-morrow. I can get fifty or sixty out of 
Sussex. We’ll all be down with you, early. The soldiers 
are scattered about in little parties, so they can never have 
very many together; and the devil’s in it if we can’t beat a 
handful of them.” 

“ Give us a hundred men,” said Ned Uamley, “ and we’ll 
beat the whole regiment of them.” 

“ Why, there are not to be found twenty of them together 
in any one place,” answered young Badford, “except at Folke- 
stone, and wc shan’t have the run within fifteen or sixteen 
miles of that, so we shall easily do for them ; and I should 
like to give those rascals a licking.” ^ 

“Then, what’s to be done with Ilardhig?” asked Ned 
Kamley. 

“ Leave him tb me, leave him to me, Ned, replied the young 
gentleman; “I’ll find a way of settling accounts with him.” 

“ Why the old woman was talking something about it,” 
said the major. , “Gome, speak up, old brute I Wffit is it 
you’ve got to say?” 

“ Ohl I’ll tell him quietly when he’s a going,” answered 
(Jalley Bay. It’s no business of yours, major.” 

“ She- hates him like poison,” said the major, in a whisper 
to young Badford, “ so that you must not believe all she says 
about him.” 

The j'oung man gave a gloomy smile, and then, after a few 
words more, unceremoniously turned the old woman out of her 
own hovel, telling her he would come and speak to her in a 
moment. As soon as the hut was cleai^of her presence, ho 
proceeded to make all his final arrange^iiients with the lawless 
set ,who wore gathered together within.* 
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‘’K thought fnafc Harding was not to so4 ofF till to-morrow 
’morning,” said one of the more staid-looking &r S’c. party jjt 
length; “I wonder your father lets him make 
Mr. Eadford; it looks suspicious, to my thinking.” 

“No, no; it was by my father’s own orders,” said young 
Eadford; “there’s nothing wrong in that. I saw the note 
sent this evening ; so that’s all right. By some ^contrivance 
of his own, Harding is to give notice to one of the people on 
Tolsford Hill when he is well in Wd and all is safe ; and, then 
v*^e shall see a fire lighted on the top, which is to be onr signal, 
to gather down on the beach. It’s all right in that respect, at 
least.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” answered the other; “and now, as 
‘all is settled, had you not better take a glass of grog before 
you go?” 

“No, no,” replied the young man, “ FlI keep my head cool 
for to-morrow; for I’ve got a job to do in the morning that 
may want a clear eye and a steady hand.” 

“ Well, then, good luck to yonl’* said Ned Eamlcy, laugh- 
ing; and with this benediction, the young gentleman opened 
the cottage door. 

He found Galley Eay holding his horse alone; and as soon 
as she saw him, she said, “I have sent the boy away, Mr. 
Eadford, because I wanted to have a chat with you fora 
miiHitc, all alone, about that blackguard, Harding;” and sink- 
ing her voice to a whisper, she proceeded for several mivutes, 
dctailiiig her own diabolical notions, of how young Eadford 
might best revenge himself on Harding, with a coaxing^man- 
ncr, avid sweet tone, which contrasted strangely and hotribly, 
both with the words which she occasionally used, and the 
general course of her suggestions. Young Radford sometimes 
laughed, with a harsh sort of bitter unpleasaiit merriment, 
and soinctlmes asJied questions, but more frequently remained 
listening attentively to what she said. 

Tiius passed some ten minutes, at the end of which time, 
re exclaimed, with an oath, “ I’ll do it I” and then mounting 
his h'Wae. he rode away slowly and cautiously, on account of 
the thick fog and narrow and stony road. 

No sooner was he gone, than Little Starlight crept out from 
between the cottagO' ;iiid a pile of dried furze- bushes, which 
had been cast down on the left of the hut, at once adToBding 
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fad to the inliabltaiits, and nut t]’.c %ind from 

brack in tJiiM*»a]]i^vd),ich p('iictra.tcd tlivoiigii and through, iiifo 
i\)^fnvhere young Radford had been conversing with the 

yon hear them, my kiddy ?” asked the old woman, 
a^> soMi as the boy njiproaclird lier. 

‘•Evi'.rv w’ord, Ivlotber Ray,” answered Little Starlight. 
‘‘But, gA ill, get in, oi- they w'ill be thinking sometliing; and 
I’ll tell yon all to-morrow.’* 

The old woman saw the propriety of his suggestion ; and, 
both ciiteriiig the hovel, the door was shut. With it, I may 
''close a scene upon which I have been obliged to pause longer 
than I couiii have wished. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

Titf: man wdio follow^s a -^rolf goes strrdght on after him till he 
rides him dowm ; but, in chasing a fox, it is always expedient 
and fair to take across the easiest country f;,>r your horse or 
for yoiii’seir, to angle afield, to make f-.r a slope w'hen the 
neighbouring liank is too high, to avoid a clay fallow^ or to 
skirt a sluikiiig moss. Very iVc(piently, however, one beholds 
an inexperienced sportsman (who does not WiU knov/ the 
country he is r'fling, and sees the field broken u]) into several 
paiTies, each taking its own course after the houiids) ])ause for 
several minutes, not knowing wdiicli to follow. Such is often 
the%ase with the romance wTiter also, wdien tlie hrokWt nature 
of the country over which his ;conrse lies, separates his charac- 
ters, and he cannot proceed with all of them at once. 

^ Kow, at tl^ present moment, T v/onld fahi follow the smug- 
glers to the end of their adventure; but, in so doing, dear 
reader, I should (to borrow a shred of the figure I have just 
used) get before my hounds; or, in other words, I should too 
greatly violate that strict chronological order which is necessary 
in an important Mstory like the present. T mu., t, therefore, re- 
turn, by the reader’s good leave, to the house of Mr. Zachary 
Croylaud, almost immediately after Si» Edw^ard Digby had 
ridden away, on the day following yoking Radford’s recently 
related interview^ with the smugglers,, at wiiich day, with a 
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fiadVyiolation the chronological order I have mentionq i 
ibove, I had already arrived, as the reaueV remembe r 
in chapter fourteen. 

Ml*, Croyland then stood in the little drawing-roonif, 'atlTed 
up according io his own peculiar notions, where Sir Edward’s 
wound bad been dressed, and Edith, his niece, sat at no great 
distance on one of the low ottomans, for which he had an 
oriental predilection. She was a little excited, l/oth by all 
that she had witnessed and all <4hat she had not; and her 
bright and beautiful eyes were raised to her uncle’s face, as 
she inquired, “IJow did all this happen? You said you w’ould 
tell me when they were gone.” 

Mr. Croyland gazed at her with that sort of parental 
tenderness which he had long nourished in his heart towards 
her; and certainly, as she sat there, leaning lightly upon her 
arm, and with the sunshine falling upon her beautiful form, 
her left hand resting uj)on her knee, and one small beautiful 
foot extended beyond her gown, he could not help thinking 
her the loveliest creature he had eycr beheld in his life, and 
asking himself: “ Is such a being as th^, so full of grace in 
person, and excellence in mind, to be coiislgiied to a rude, 
brutal bully, like tiie man who has just met with deserved 
chastisement at my door?” 

lie jiad just begun to answer her question, tliiuking how lie 
might best do so without inflicting more pain upon her tiiaii 
necessary, when the black servant I have mcutx>ue<i entered the 
drawing-room, saying, ‘‘ A man want to speak to you, master.” 

“ A manl’’ cried Mr. Croyland, impatiently. “ What man? 
1 don'v want any man! I’ve had cnougVi of men for one 
morning, surely, Avith those two fools fighting just opposite 
my hou: e! What sort of a man is it?” 

“Very odd man, indeed, master,” answered the Hindoo. 

Got great blue pattern on bim’s face. Strange looking man. 
Think him half mad,” and he made a deferential bow, as if 
submitting his judgment to that of his master, 

“ Well, I like odd men,” exclaimed Mr. Croyland. ‘‘ I like 
strange men l)Olter than any others. I’m not sure I do not 
like them a Icetle mad; not too much, not too much, you know, 
Edith, my deal*! 3:ot dangerous; just mad enough to be 
pleasant, but not furious or obstreperous. Where have you. 
' 1 * 1 $ Mm?” 
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“ In do libraryjjmstor,” replied the man ; and he t^gin. 
trying do^p^ifnSooks directly.” 

' ’ 13 ^ 

cline^^^said Mr. Croylaud; “or he may not only take Co wn 
the books, but take them away. That would’nt do, you know, 
Edith, rny dear, that wouldn’t do. Without iny niece and 
my books, jvhat would become of me ? I don’t intend to lose 
either the one or the other. So that you are never to marry, 
ray love; mind that, you are* never to marry!” 

Edith smiled faintly, very faintly indeed; but for the world 
she would not have made her uncle feel that he had touched n!)on 
a tender point. “ 1 do not think 1 ever shall, my dear 
she answered; and saying, “That’s a good girl!” the old 
gentleman hurried out of the room to see his unknown visitor.* 

Edith remained for some time where she was, in deep and 
even piiiiiful thoughts. All that she had learnt fj-om her sister, 
since Zara’s explanation with vSir Edward I>igby, amounted 
but to this : that he whom she had so deeply loved, whom she 
still loved so deeply, \vj;»6 yet living. Nothing more had 
reached her; and, tlioiigh hope, the fast dinger to the last 
wreck of probability, yet whispered that he might lovo lier 
gtill, that she might not be forgotten, that she might not be 
abandoned, yet fear and despondency far predominated, and 
tlieii' hoarse tones nearly drowned the feeble whisper of a voice 
which once had been loud. and gay in her heart, 

Af^cr meditating, then, for some iniimtes, she rose ami left 
the drawing-room, passing, on lier way to the staijs, the door 
of the library to which her uncle had ])rcvioiLs]y gone. Sho 
heard ijini talking Joad as she went along; but tiie somiffs were 
gay, cheerful, and apything but angry; and anotiier voice was 
answering, in mellower tones, somewhat melancholy, indeed, 
but still not sad. Going rapidly by, this was all she distin- 
guished; but after she reached her own room, which w^as 
nearly above the library, the murmur of the voices still rose 
up for more than an hour, and at length Mr. Ci*oylaiid and hia 
guest came out, and walked through the vestibule to the 
door. 

“ God bless you, Harry; God bless you!” said Mr. Croyland, 
with an appearance of warmth and aflectiSn which Editli had 
seldom known him to display towards a§y one; “if you won’t 
stay, I can’t help it. But mind your promise; ^uind your pro- 
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mil^J In thrie or four days, you know:;;’’ and vrith anctPe? 

' coraial farewell, they parted. 

J 'hea the, stranger was gone, however, 

iiujd standing in the vestibule for several ininutes^razing 
dpwn upon tlio door-cloth, and murmuring to himsi^If vurions 
broken sentence?^, from time to time. “Wlio’d have/ thought 
it,’’ he said; thirty years come Lady-day next, since v;o 
saw each other I iVat this Isn’t quite right of the hoy: 1 v. ill 
scold him; I wilHrigiiten him, *^100. lie shoiddii’t d< eeivo; 
nobody should deceive: it’s not right. But after all, in love 
and war, every stratagem is fair, thew say; and I’ll wojk I'or 
him, that I will Here, Editli, my love,” ho continued, 
calling up the stairs, for he had heard his niece’s light foot 
above, ‘"come, and take a w^alk with me, my dear: it will do 
tis both good.” 

Edith came down in a moment, with a Iiat (or bonnet) in 
her han^J.; and although I\ir. Croyland afiected, on most occa- 
sions, to be by no means communicative, \n t there was in his 
whole manner, and in the expressioii of ins face, quite siidieient 
to indicate to his niece, that he was lahonriiig inidcr the pres- 
sure of a secret;, which was not a very sad or dark one. 

“There, my dcarl” he exchiinicd, “ 1 . said just now tliat 
I would not have you many; but I shall take oil' the restric- 
tion. I wiil not prohibit the banns, only in case yon should 
wish to marry so.no one I don’t approve. But Tve got a 
husband for you; I’ve got a husbmid for y^m, better tii; n all 
the fords tl.at ever were christened; though, bv the way, 
I doubt whether timse f llows ever were christened at all: a 
set 0^ uiibelieviug, half- barbarous sceptics^ I do not Baink, 
upon niy coni.cience’ that old Radford believes in anything 
but the existence of his own individuality.” 

“ But who is the husband you have got for me?” demanded 
Edith, fonfnig herself to assume a look of gaiety which was 
not natural to her. “ I hope he’s young, handsome, rich, and 
agreeable.” 

“All, all I” cried Mr. Croyland. “Those are absolute 
requisites in a lady’s estimation, I know. Hover was such a 
set of grasping monkeys as you women. Youth, beauty, 
riches, and a courtly air; you must have them all, or you are 
dissatisfied; and thcLUgliect, ijiainest, poorest w'onian in all 
y/ Europe, thinks that Sic has every right to a phoenix for lieJ 
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C|mpamon; an angjcl: a detni-god. But ydft slitdl seej youj 
islall true spirit of a fond parent, if yoiijija 

n^^se^lvilh my eyes, hear with my ears, 
witlPnliy understanding; why, I’ll disinherit you, Bilrwha 
the mkciiicf is this, now?” be continued, looking out at 
door; ‘^another man on horseback, upon my life, as if we Bad 
not had enough of them already. Never, since 1 have been 
ill this county of Kent, has my poor, quiet, peaceable door 
been besieged in this manner before.” 

It’s only a servant with a note, my dear uncle,” said 
Edith. 

“ Ah I something more on your account,” cried Mr. Croy- 
land.: ‘‘It’s all because you arc here. Baba, Baba! see 
what that fellow wants! It’s not your promised husband, m}i 
dear, so yon need not eye him so curiously.” 

“Oh! no,” answered Edith, smiling. “I took it for granted 
that my promised Imsband, as you call him, was t 4 ) be this 
same odd, strange- looking gentleman, who has been with you 
for the last hour.” 

“ roob, no!” crk^l Mr. Oroyland; “and yet, my lady, I 
can tell you, you could not do better in some respects, for he’s 
a very good man, a very cxccsllent man indeed, and has the 
advantage of being a lerile nuid, as I said before: that is, he’s 
wise eiiough not to care wliat fools think of him. That’s what 
is calk'd being mad now-a-days. AVho is it foom, J>id)a,?” 

‘"Dkln’fc say, Inaster,” answered the Indian, v/i:o had just 
lianaed iiim a note. “ lie wait an answer.” 

“ Oh! very n cll,” .'uiswcred i\lr. Groyland. “ He may get 
a shorter one he expects. I’ve no lime to be aiSwering 
notes. People in JEngland spend oiie-^ialf of their lives in 
writing notes that mean nothing, and the otiier half in sealing 
them. Why ftan’t the fools send a message?” 

While he had been thus speaking, the worthy old gentle^ 
man liad been adjusting the spectacles to his nose, and walking 
with his usual brisk step to the window in the passage, against 
wdiich he planted his back, so that the light might fall over hia 
shoulder upon the paper; but as he read, a great change came 
over his countenance. 

“Ahl that’s right! that’s well! ttat*3 honest!” he imid: 

I see what he means, but- I’ll let speak out himself 
Walk into the garden, Edith, my love, till I ari^wer this man’« 
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noke. Baba^ Wd the fellow wait for a moment;” and eteppi? g 
^nta the libraiy, Mr. Croyland sought i^er\^that woj Id 
vrate, 4Sind then scrawled, in a very rude and croo^j^d id, 
soon made the paper look like an ancient GreeK^anu- 
V'^ript, a few lines, to the beauty of which he added the effect 
of bad blotting-paper. Then folding his note up, he sealed 
and addressed it, first reading carefully over again tlid ej)istlo 
which he had just received, and -with which it may be as well 
to make the render acquainted,^ though I shall abstain from 
looking into Mr. Croylaud’s answer till it reaches its destina- 
tion. The letter which the servant had brought was to the 
following effect: — 

“ The gentleman who had the pleasure of travelling with 
Mr. Croyland from London, and who vras introduced to him 
by the name of Captain Osborn, was about to avail himself of 
Mr. Croyland’s invitation, when some circumstances came to 
his knowledge, which seem to render it expedient that he 
should have a few minutes’ convqrsation wdth Mr. Croyland 
before he visits Ins house. He is at present at Woodchurch,- 
and will remain there till two o’clock, if it is convenioat for 
Mr. Croyluiid to sec him at that place to-day. Jf not, he will 
return to Woodchurcli to-morrow, towards one, and will wait 
for Mr. Croyland till any hour he shall appoint.” 

Tlicrel give that to the gentleman’s servant,” said Mr. 
Croyland ; and then depositing his spectacles safely in theii 
case, he walked out into the garden to seek Edith. 

Tli6»servaiit, in the mean while, went St a rapid pace, over 
pleasant hill and dii^e, till he reached the village of Wood- 
church, and stopped at a little public-house, before the doot of 
which stood three dragoons, with their horses’ bridles bvci: 
their arms. As speedily as possible, the man entered 
house, and walked up stairs, where he found his master talking 
to a man, covered with dust from the road. 

“]\Ir. Mowie should have given me farther information^^ 
the young ofiicer said, looking at a paper in, his hand. “I 
could have made m combinations here as well as at Hythe.” 

‘4Ie sent me ofSin a great hurry, sir,” answered the man; 
^‘but I’ll tell him what you say.” 
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sil’vant for tbe note which he had brought, will tell^ou 
mire in a breakiug open the €eal> he readier, 

clyland’jf^istlc, wnich was to the following (^ect:^ 

“Mi% Croyland presents his compUraentSf to Captain Osp 
born, and has had the honour of receiving bis letter, althou^ 
he cannot conceive why Captain Osborn should wish to speak 
with him ate Woodchurch, when be could so easily speak with 
him in his own house; yet Mr. Croyland is Captain Osborn’s 
very humble servant, and will do as he bids him. As it is 
now past one o’clock, as it would take half-an-hour to get Mr. 
Croyland’s carriage ready, and an hour to reach Woodchurch; 
and as it is some years since Mr. Croyland has got upon tlic 
back of anything but an ass or a hobby-horse, having more- 
over no asses at hand with the proper proportion of legs, 
though many deficient in number, it is impossible for him to 
reach Woodchurch by the time stated to-day. He will be over 
at that place, however, by two o’clock to-morrow, and hopes 
that Captain Osborn will be able to return with him, and 
spend a few clays in an old*bachelor’s house.” 

The young officer’s face was grave as he j^d the first part 
of the letter, but it relaxed into a smile towBls the end. He 
then gave, perhaps, ten seconds to thought; after which, rous- 
ing himself abruptly, he turned to the dusty messenger from 
Hythc, and fixii\g a somewhat searching glance ii}K>n the 
man’s/ace, he said, “Tell Mr. Mowle that 1 will be over with 
him directly, and as the troops, it seems, will be required on 
the side of Folkestone, he must have everything pi-epi«ipd on 
his part, for we shall have no time to sps^re.” 

The man bowed vwth a stolid look, and withdrew; and after 
he had loft the room, the officer remained silent for a moment 
or two, looking but of the window till he saw him mount his 
hdxiste and depait. Then, descending in haste to the inn door, 
he gave various orders to the dragoons w^ho were there wait- 
ing. To one they '^ere, “Ride off to Folkestone as fhst as 
you can go, and tell Captain Irby to march immediately with 
ilia troop to Bilsington, which place he must reach before two 
o’clock in the morning.” To another: ‘^fYou gallop off to 
Appledore, and bid the sergeant there bring his party down 
to Brenzet Comer in the Marsh, and pit himself under the 
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ordL.*3 of Comet Joyce.” To the third: “You, Wood, be (jf 
po imd tell Lieutenant Green <h)wn all Img 

far as Btbmley Green, tahing up* the piir?f^^"t KinjJ- 
Let him be there by three; and rcmcnibcr, t* ' are 
i/^rivate orders. Not a word to any one.” 

' fhe men sprang into the saddles as soon as the last words 
were spoken, and rode away in different directions; and, after 
bidding his servant bring round bis horse, the ycung oiheer 
remained standing at the door of the inn, with his tall form 
erect, his arms crossed upon his chest, and las eyes gazing 
towards Harbourne House, ^ile was in the midst of the seeno;^ 
where hLs early days had been spent. Every object around 
him was familiar to his eye: not a hill, not a wood, not a 
church steeple or a farm-house, but had its association with 
some of those bright things which leave a lustre in the 
evening sky of life, even when the day-star of existence has 
set. 'i'll ere vrcrc tlie pleasant hours of childhood, the sports 
of boyhood, the dreams of youth, the love of c:uiy mnnhoc'd. 
The light that memory cast upon the whole might not be 
so strong and powerful, might not present them in so real and 
definite a form, as in the full day of enjoyment ; but tliero is 
a great ditlereiico between that light of memory, wlien it 
brightens a per!l®of life that may yet renew the joys which 
have passed away for a time, and wlicn it shines upon plea- 
sures gone for ever. la the latter case it is but as the luocn- 
light: a refle.cted beam, without the warmth, of fruliion or the 
brilliancy of hope; but in the former it is as the glow the 
descending sun, which sheds a purple lustre through the vista 
of and gives a promise of returning joy even as it 

sinks away. He st(^d, then, amongst the' scene of his curly 
years, with hope refreshed, though sSlI whh the remembrance 
of sorrows tempering th^ warmth of expectation, perhaps 
shading the present. It wanted, indeed, but soihe small circum- 
stance, by bearing afar, like some light wind, the cloucl of 
thought, to give to all afound fiib bright hues of other days, 
and tlmt was soon afforded. He had not remained there above 
two or three minutes when the landlord of the public-hou^ 
came out, and stood directly before him. 

“ Oh I I forgot your bill, my good fellow,” said the young 
o^cer. “What is my score 

“No, sir, it is no^^that,” answered the man, “but I think 
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yilu have forgot ten*, me. I could not let you go, liowoi^r 
without just askin^'oa to shake bands with me, thoughyoi 
and I am much what I was/| 
ySijje ^nig officer gazed at him for a moment^ and 1^ 
eye ruifover tlie stout limbs and portly peraimof the hinlflord 
till at length lie said, in a doubriul tone, “ Surely, you can®? 
be young Miles, the .son of my father’s clerk?’’ 

' “Ay, sir, just the same,” replied the host; “butyonni 
old, we cliiinge, just as vi^omen do their names when the; 
marry. Not tiia.t six or seven years have made me old eiliier 
but I was six and tAventy when yon went away, and as thij 
as a V, -hipping post; noAV I’m tAvo and thirty and as fat as ; 
porkfu’. That malces a Avonderful diirercncc, sir. But Be 
glad you don't forget old times.” 

“ Forgot them. Miles!” said the young officer, holding on 
Ids hand to Jiiin; “Oh! no; they are too deoph/ v/ritten in in; 
heart ever to be blotted out! I thought 1 was too mucl 
changed npyself for any one to remember me, bud those wh( 
were most dear to me. Wliat between the eilects of time aiu 
labour, sorrow and war, I hardly fancied that any om?- :a Kon 
would, knoAA’’ me, But you arc clianged for the better, 1 fo 
Ihe Avorsp. Yet I am very glad to see you, and I sha! 

see T(ui r.gain to-niorroAv, for I am coming ba^c here tc)ward 
two o’clock. In the mean time, you need not say you hav 
seen nio, for 1 do not Avisli it to be knoAvii tliat I am here 
till I have leaiTicJ a little of what reception 1 iim likely t 
have.'’ * 

“OS! I understand, sir; I understand,” replied the land 
lord; “and if you should want to know hoAv the land^lies, 
can always tdl yoji; for you see, I have the parish-clerks 
club, which meets hec^ once. a;,week; and then all the dcavs o 
| the country comes out; and besides, many a one of ther 
comes in here at other times, to have a gossip AA'ith old Raf 
Miles’s eon, so that I hear everything that goes on in th 
county almost as soon as it is done; and right glad shall I b 
, to tell you anything you want to knoAV, just for old times 
%ake, when you used to go shooting snipes by the brooks, an 
I used to como after for the sport; that is to say, anythin 
about your own people, not about the smiT^glers, you know, 
►for they say yon are sent here to put them efown ; and I should 
(toot like to peach, even to yOu, I hcJird that some great 
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getf'letnan had come down — a Sir Harry Somebody. But 
thought it was you, till I saw yo|,’>;iust now standing 
melancholy towards HarbomW, aud 'tiuilVng, IdsJ^ 
the old house at Tiffenden. 

“ i&deed I was,’’ answered the young officer, with a sigh, 
iut as to the smugglers, my good friend, I want no infor- 
mation. I am sent down with my regiment merely to aid the 
civil power, w^hich seems totally incompetent to stop the daring 
outrages that are every day comi^iitted. If this wore suflerM 
to go on, all law, not only regarding the revenue, but even 
that affecting the protection of life and property, would soon 
be at an end.” ‘ 

“Tliat it would, sir,” answered the landlord; ‘‘and it’s 
'wqW nigh at an end already, for that matter.” 

“Well,” continued the officer, “though the service is not 
an agreeable one, and 1 think, considering all things, might 
have been entrusted to another person, yet I have but to obey ; 
and consequently, being here, am ready whenever called upon 
to support the officers, either of j ustice or the revenue, both by 
arms and by advice. But I have*' no other duty to perforai, 
and indeed would rather not have any information regarding 
the proceedings of these misguided men, except through the 
proper channels. If I had the absolute command of the 
district, with orders to put down smuggling therein, it might 
be a different matter; but 1 have not.” 

“Ay, I thought there was a mistake ^bout il,” replied 
Miles; but here is your horse, -sir; I shall sec you to-morrow, 
then?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the officer; and having paid hia 
f^^covc, Le mounted and rode awdjr. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

li^E colonel of the dragoon |;egimeut rode into coolly 

and calmly, followed by his servant; for tho^rgl^ tO say the 
truth, he had pushed his horse veiy fast for some part of the 
way, he judged it expedient not to cause any bustle in the 
town by ah appearance of haste and excitement. It was cus- 
tomary ill those days for officers in the army in active service; 
even when not on actual duty, to appear in their regimentai 
uniform ; but this practice the gentleman in question had dis- 
pensed with since he left London, on mapy motives, both 
public and personal ; and though he wore the cockade, at that 
time the sign and symbol of a military man, or of one who 
affected that position, yftt he generally appeared in plain 
clothes, except when any large body of the troops were 
gathered together. 

At the door of the inn where he had fixed his head-quar- 
ters, and in the passage leading from it into the house, were 
a number of private soldiers and a sergeant; and amongst them 
appeared Mr. jV^pwle, the custom-house officer, waiting the 
arrival of the commander of the dragoons. As the latter dis- 
mounted, Mowle advanced to his side, saying somctliing in a 
low' voice. The young officer looked at the sky, w|yph wms 
still glowing brigli^with the sun, which had about an hour and 
a-half to run ero it reached the horizon. 

“In au hour, Mr, Mowle*” replied the officer; ‘‘there will 
be time enough. Make all yom* owm arrangements in the 
mean while.” 

“ But, sir, if you have to send to Folkestone?” said Mowle. 
“You misunderstood me, I think.” 

“No, no,” anwered the colonel, “ I did not. You misun- 
derstood me. Come back in an hour. If you show haste or 
anxiety you will put the enemy on his guard.” 

After havtpg said these few words in alow tone, he entered 
the. house, gave some orders to the soldiers, several of whom 
sauntered awsiy slowly to their quai'tcrs,'a3 if the basineas of 
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.•the day were oier; and then, proceeding^ liLs own room, Ij^ 
ordered dinner. ^ 

thought there was a bit of a bustle, sir?” sai^^ie la^l- 
loro/'uquiriiigly, as he put the first dish ii])on the table; 

dear, nol** replied the colonel. “Did you mean AuuUt 
these men who have escaped?’* 

“ I didn^'t know about wlnit, colonel,” answered the landlord^ 

“ but seeing Mr. Mowle waiting for you — ” 

“ You thought it must be about them,” added tlie officer; 

“ but you are mistaken, my good friend. There is no bustle 
at all. The men will, doubtless, soon be taken, one after the 
other, by the constables. At all events, that is an afiair with 
wdiieh 1 can have nothing to do.” 

, Tiie landlord immediately retreated, loaded with intelligence, 
and informed two men who were sipping rum-aiul-watcr in 
the. tap-room, that Mowlo had come to ask the colonel to help 
in apprehending “the major,” .;.ud others who had been re.scued, 
and that the colonel would have nothing to do with it 

The men finished their grog much more rapidly than they 
had begun it, and then %valked out of the house, probably to 
convey the tidings elsewhere. Now^ the town of Hythc is 
composed, as every one knows, of one large and principal street, 
nearly at the bottom of the liill, with several back stroet.s, or 
perhaps lanes we might call them, running parallel to the first, 
and a great number of shorter ones running up and down the 
liill, and connecting the principal thorough f;l!ic with those hC' 
hind it. Many, nay, I might say most, of the houses 'in the 
main street had, at the time I speak of, a back as well as a 
front ealrance. They might sometimes have even more than 
one, for there were trades carried on in Ijythe,^as tho reader 
has been made avrare, wdiicli occasionally required rapid and . 
secret modes of exit. Nor was the house in *\vhich the young 
commander of dragoons resided without its conveniences ;in 
this respect; but it so happened tiiat Mowle, the ofiiccr, was 
well acquadnted ^YIth all its different passages and contrivandes, 
and, consequently, he took advantage, on his return the 
cud of an hour, of one of the small lanes which led him by a 
back way into Ihq inn. Then ascending a narrow staircase 
without disturbing* anybody, he made his way to tho room he 
sought, where he fo^iiid the colonel of the regiment quietly* 
gome letters afto* his brief meal was over. 
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•‘Well, Mr. Mo^do,” said the young offieel^ ^ 

groaling the note Se li|id just concluded, “noTfv 
ycis^h^^e discovered, and where you wish the ^oop^ to, 

“I am afraid, sir, we have lost^ time,” attaweeped Mowlo: 
>*for I can’t tell at what time the’ landing will take place. 

. Not before midnight,” replied his companion; “ there is 
iSh vessel in sight, and with the wind at' this quarter they 
ean’t be viry quick in their poremeats.” • 

“\Yh}% probably hot before midnight, sir,” answered 
Mowic ;/‘^but there are not above fifty of your men within 
round, and if you’ve to send for them to Folkestone 
anS Jt^liford, and out almost to Staplehurst, they will have no 
time to make ready and march, and the fellows will be off intoi 
did Weald before we can catch thetn;” 

The young officer smiled. “ Then you think fifty men will 
not be enough?” he asked. 

Not half enough,” answered Mowle, beginning to set down 
lily companion as a person of very little intellect or energy. 

Why, from what I bear, there will be some two or three 
Imndred of these fellows down, to cany the goods after they 
are run, an# evciy one of them equal to a dragoon, at any 
time.” 

“ Well, we shall sod” said the j^ung officer, coolly. “You 
al*e sure that Djmchurch is the place?” 

“Why, somewhere thei'eabonts, sir; and that’s a^long way 
off,” ^answered Mowle; “so if you have any arrjinge meats to 
make, you had better make them*” 

“ They are all made,” replied the colonel ; “ but J;cll me, 
Mr. Mowle, does k not frequently take place that, when smug- 
glers are pursued iji the mareh, they throw their goods into 
the cuts and canals and creeks which it is intersected?” 

#fo^be sure they do, sir^” exclaimed the ofii'ier; “and 
the^ do that to a certamty, if we can’t prevent them laud- 
ing; miid if we attack them la the Marsh 

“ To prevent them lauding,” said the gentleman, “ seems to 
me impossible in the present state of afiairs; and I do not 
know whether it would bo expedient, even if we could. Your 
object is to seize the goods, both for your own benefit and that 
of the state,, and to take as many prisoners as possible* Now, 
from what you told me yesterday, I find'Chat you have no force 
at sea, except a few miserable boats 
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‘M sent off for the revenue craiser this. morning, sir,” ar? 

Mowle. 

tint she is not come,” rejoined the officer; “ami, CQWse-* 
quenfly, must be thrown out of our combiiiatious. If we 
Swrerable a large force at any point of the coast, the smug- 
glers on shore will have warning. They may easily find 
means of giving notice of the fact to their comrades at sea; 
the landing may be effected at a /liffei'ent point from that now- 
proposed, and the goods carried clean off before we can reach 
them. It seems to me, therefore, better foi’ you to let tlie 
landing take place quietly. As soon as it has taken place, the 
beacons will be lighted by my orders; the very fact of a signal 
'they don't understand will throw the smimglers into some 
confupion; and they will hurry out of the Marsh as fast as 
possible ” 

“ But suppose they separate, and all take different roads?'’ 
said Mowle. 

“ Then all, or almost all, the different parties will be met 
with and stopped,” replied the officer. 

“ But your men cannot act without a requisition from the 
customs, sir,” answered Mowle; “and they ai% so devilish 
cautious of conmnttiiig themselves — — ” 

“ But I am not,” rejoined the colonel; “and every party 
along the whole line has notice that the iirin^ of the beacons 
is to be taken as a signal that due requisition has been made, 
and has orders also to stop any body of men carrying goods 
that they may meet with. Bnt I do not think that these 
smugglers will separate at all, Mr. Mowle. Their only chance 
of safeiy must seem to them, not knowing how perfectly pre* 
pared we are, to lie in their numbers and their union. While 
acting together, their numbers, it appears from your account, 
would be sullicient to force any one post opposed to tbenifac* 
cording to the arrangements which they have every reapon to 
believe still exist; and they will not throw away that chandc. 
It is, therefore, my belief that they will make their way out of 
the Marsh in one body. After that, leave them to me. I 
will take the responsibility upon myself.” 

“Veiy well, colonel; very well I” said Mowle; “if you 
are ready without lAy knowing anything about it, all tii(3 bet- 
ter. Only the fellow . I sent you’ brought back word something 
ifeput Folkestone.” 
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*• That was merel}^ because I did not like tjie man’s lorfk,” 
Implied the yonn^^ol]^cer, ‘‘ and thought you would unden«|;and.^ 
that a message sent >i)u in so public a manner, upon a bu;;^ 
whmh required secrecy, must not bo read in its direct senL\;,^\ 

‘‘Oh I I see, colonel, I see,” cried the officer of customs^V 
“ it was stupid enough not to understand. All my people are 
ready, however, and if we could but discover the hour the run 
is to be mryle, we should have a pretty sure game of it.” 

“ Cannot the same person who gave you so much intelli- 
gence, give you that also ?” asked his companion. 

“ Why, no; either the imp can’t or he won’t,” said Mowle. 
“ I had to pay liim ten pounds for what tidings I got, for the 
little wretch is as cunning as Satan.” 

“ Are you sure the intelligence was correct?” demanded the 
officer of dragoons. 

“ Oh I yes, sir,” replied Mowle. “His tidings have always 
been quite right; and, besides, Fve the means of testing this 
myscH', for he told me where they are to meet, at least a large 
party of them, before going down to t& shore. Fve a very 
great mind to disguise my Self, and creep in among them.” 

“ A very hazardous experiment, I should think,” said the 
colonel, “and 1 do not see any object worth the risk.” 

“ Why, the object would be to get information of the hour,” 
answered Mowle. “ If we could learn that some time before, 
WT could have |rerythi% ready, and have them ^watched all 
tbrougli the Ma^.” 

“ Vyell, you must use your own judgment in that particular,” 
answered the young officer; ‘‘but I tell you I am quite pre- 
pared myself, and such a large body, as you have mgattioned, 
cannot cross a comsiderable extent of country without attract- 
ing attention.” 

“Well, ril see, sir, Fil see,” answered Mowle; “but had I 
not better send* off two or three officers towards Dy inch arch, 
to give your meu notice as soon as the goods are lauded?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” answered the colonel. “ Tiiere’s a party 
at New Komney, and a party at Burmarsh. They both have 
their orders, and, as soon as they have intimation, will act 
upon them. I would have enough meu present, if I were you, 
to watch the coast well, but vrith strict ofders to do nothing 
to create iilann.” 

Some minor arrangements * were the-f entered into, of no 
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grea. importancie to the tale, and Mowle took his le^we, ^fte/ 
promised to give the colonel the yer-v first intimation 
ir^jd ^ived of the further proceedings of 4,he smugglers. 
piTT^ilie completion of his own arrangements took the ciist^ftn- 
lipuse officer half an hour more, and at the end of that time 
he returned to his own dwelling, and sat down for a while, to 
think over the next step. He felt a strong inclination tp 
visit the meeting-place of the smngglers in person. He was* 
as we have shown, a man of a daring and adventurous dispo- 
sition, strong in nerve, firm in heart, and with, perhaps, too 
anxious a sense of duty. Indeed, he was rather inclined to 
be rash than otherwise, from the apprehension of having any- 
..tliiug like fear attributed to him in the execution of the service 
^Vie had nndertaken; but still he could not shut his eyes to the 
Uict that the scheme he meditated was full of peril to hiinself. 

1 The men amongst whom be proposed to venture were lawless, 
sanguinary, and unscrupulous; and, if diacovei-ed, he had 
every reason to believe that his life would be sacrificed by 
them without the slightest hesitation or remorse. He was 
their most persevering enemy; he had spared them on no 
occasion; and although he had dealt fairly by them, yet many 
oi‘ those who were likely to be present, had sufibred severe pun- 
ishment at his instigation and by jbis means. He hesitated a 
little, and called to mind what the colonel had said regarding 
the hazard qf the act, and the want of suffijjpiit objiJCt; but 
then, suddenly starting up, he looked forward with a frowming 
brow, exclaiming, “Why, bang it. Pm not afraid 1 P’l go, 
whatever befalls me. It’s my duty not to leave any chance 
for infcv'jnation untried. That young fiSlow is mighty cool 
about the business; and if these men get o!3f> it shall not be 
any fault of mine.” 

Thus saying, he lighted a candle, and went into an adjoin- 
ing room, where, from a large commode, filled Vith a strange 
medley of different dresses and implements, he chose out a 
waggoner’s frock, a large pair of leathern leggings, or gaiters, 
ami a sti'aw hat, such as was very commonly used at that 
time amongst the peasantry of England. -After gazing at 
them for a moment or two, and turmiig them over once or 
twice, be put them and then, with a pair of sharp scissors, 
cut awa}', in a rough and unceremonious fashion, a considerable 
quantity of Ids black iiair, whicli was generally left rough and 
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floating. High up over his neck, and round kis chin, he"' tied 
a large blue handkerchief, and when thus completely acc^'^trer^ 
gave himself a glanfe in the glass, saying, “ I don’t tl? 
shdhld know myself.” 

He seemed considerably re^assured at finding himself so 
completely disguised ; and then looking at his watch, and per- 
ceiving that the hour named for the meeting was approaching, 
he put a hrace of pistols in his breast, where they could be 
easily reached through the •opening in front of the smock- 
fi*ock. 

He had already reached the door, when something seemed 
to strike him; and saying to himself, “Well, there's no know- 
ing wiiat may happen ! Its better to prepare against anything,” 
he turned back to his sitting-room, and wrote down on a sheet 
of paper: — 

“Sir — I am gone up to see what they are about If ] 
should not bo back by eleven, you may be sure they have 
caught and then yoi^ must do your beist with Ilirciictt 
and the others. If I get off, I’ll call in as I come back, and 
lot you know^ 

“ Sir, your Tcry obedient servant, 

“William ]\Iuwle.” 

As soon as this was done, he folded the note up, addressee' 
and sealed it; fiftid then, blowing the light out, he called an 
old female servant who had lived in his house for many years, 
jmd whom he now directed to carry the epistle to the colonol 
of dragoons who w^ up at the inn, adding that ste was tc 
deliver it with he? own band. 

The old woman nook it at once; and knowing well how 
usual it was for the custom-house officers to disguise their per- 
sons in various ways, she took no notice of the strange change 
in Mr. Mowle’a appearance, though it was so complete that it 
could not well escape her eyes, even in the daikness which 
reigned throughout the house. 

Tills having been alftirranged, and the maid on her way tc 
convey the letter, Mowle himself walked slowly forward through 
the long narrow^ lanes at the back of the^TtoAvn, and along the 
path up tO’Wards Salt wood. It was dn^ when he set out, bul 
net yet quite, dr.i'k; and as he v»"cnt he met two people of the 
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towiT whom he /tnew well, but who only replied to the awk- 
Wrd|pd of the head which he gave them by saying, “ Good 
(S|M?my man,^’ and walked on, evidently unconscious that 
theywere passing an acquaintance. 

As he advanced, however, the night grew darker and more 
dark; and a fog began to rise, though not so thick as that of 
the night before. Mowle muttered to himself, as he observed 
it creeping up the hill from the side of the valley, t “Ay, this 
is what the blackguards calculated* upon, and they are always 
sure to be right about the weather; but it will serve my turn 
as well as theirs;” and on he went in the direction of the 
castle, keeping the regular road By the side of the hill, and 
.eschewing especially the dwelling of Galley Ray and her 
■grandson. 

Horn in that part of the country, and perfectly well pre- 
pared, both to find his way nbout eveiy part of the ruins, and 
to speak the dialect of the county in its broadest accent, if he 
should be questioned, the darkness was all that he could de- 
sire; and it was with pleasure that he found the obscurity so 
deep that even he cOuld not see tiie large stones which at 
that time lay in the road, causing him to stumble more than 
once as he approached the castle. He was in some hope, in- 
deed, of reaching the ruins before the smugglers bt'gan to as- 
semble, and of finding a place of concealment whence he could 
overhear their sayings and doings ; but in this exj)eetation ho 
discovered, as he approached the walls, that ho should be dis- 
appointed ; for in the open road between the castle and' the 
village, he found a number of horses tied, and two men watch-* 
iiig. II<» 'trudged on past them, howeveir, with a slow step 
and a slouching gait; and when one of the nfhn called otst, “Is 
that you, Jack?” he answered, *‘Ay, ay I” without stopping. 

At the gate of the court he heard a good many voices talk- 
ing within; and, it must be acknowledged, that although as 
brave a man as ever lived, he was not without a strong sense 
of the dangers of his situation. But he suffered it not to 
master him in the le|^t; and advancing resolutely, he soon got 
the faint outline of several groups of %ien, amounting in the 
whole to about thirty, assembled on the green between the 
walls and the keep.*j Walking resolutely up to one of these 
little knots, he looked boldly amongst the persons it comprised, 
as if seeking for somebody. Their faces could scarcely be dia- 
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tinguished; but the voices of one or two wjio were tailing 
together, showed him that the group wa$ a hazardous ot^se, as 
it contained several the most notorious smugglers 01* ‘tU^ 
neighbourhood, who had but too good cause to be well ac- 
quainted with his person and his tongue. He went on, con- 
sequently, to the next little party, which he soon judged, from 
the conversation he overheard, to be principally composed of 
strangers. • One man spoke of how they did those things in 
Sussex, and told of how he had aided to haul up. Heaven 
knows how many bales of goods, over the bare face of tlie cliff 
between Hastings and Wiuchelsea, Judging, therefore, that 
he was here in security, the officer attached himself to this 
group, and, after a while, ventured to ask, “ Do you know 
what’s to be the hour, about?” 

The mail he spoke to answered “No 1” adding that they 
could not tell anything “till the gentleman came.” This, ' 
however, commenced a conversation, and Mowle was speedily 
identified willi that group, which, consisting entirely of strangers, 
as he had supposed, did not mingle much with the rest. Every 
one present was armed; and he found that though some had 
come on foot like himself, the greater part had journeyed on 
horseback. He had a good opportunity also of learning that, 
notwitiistauding every effort made by the governineut, the 
system of smuggling Was carried on along the coast to a much 
greater extent than even he himself had been aware of. Many 
of his brother offleers were spoken of in high terms of commen- 
dation, which did not sound very satisfactory to Jiis ears; and 
many a hint fur his future operations he gained from the 
gossip of those whoHun’ouuded him. 

Still time wore*on, and he began to be a little uneasy lest 
he should be detained longer than the hour which he had 
specified in his note to the colonel of dragoons. But at length, 
towards ten o'block, the quick tramping of a number of horses 
were heard, and several voices speaking, and a minute after, 
five or six and twenty men entered the grass court, and came 
up hastily to the rest. 

arc you all ready?'’ cried a voice which Mowle 
instantly recognised as that of young Kadford. 

“ Yes, we’ve been waiting these two Jiburs,” answered one 
of thos%in the group which the officer had first approached; 
“ but vou’ll never have enough here, si?.” 
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“ (Never you ifmd that,” rejoined Ilicbard Radford, there 
are eighty more at Lympne, and a good number down at 
.'wymcnnroh already, with plenty of heroes. Gome, muster, 
muster, and let us be off, for tim landing will begin at one, 
and we have a good long way to ga Remember, eveiy one,’’ 
he continued, raising his voice, ‘^that the way is by Butter’^ 
Bridge, and then down and along the shore. If any one takes 
the road by Burmarsh he will fall in with the dragoons. Troop 
off, my men, ti'oop off. Yon Nod, and you major, see that 
the court is quite cleared ; we must have none lagging behind.” 

This precaution did not at all disconcert our good friend 
Mowle, for he judged that he should very easily find the means 
of detaching himself from the ^ rest at tlie neai’est point to 
l^lythe; and accordingly he walked on with the party he had 
joined, till they arrived at the spot where he had seen the 
horses tied. There, however, the -greater part mounted, and 
the others joined a different body, which Mowle was well 
aware was not quite so safe; for acting as the ckief thereof, 
and looking very sharply after his party too, wasno other than our 
friend the major. Mowle now took good care to keep silence: 
a prudent step which was enjoiimd upon them all by Mr. 
Radford and some others, who seemed to have the direction 
of the affair. But notwithstanding every care, the tread of 
so many men and so many horses made a considerable noise, 
and just as they were passing a small cottage, not a quarter 
of a mile from Saltwood, the good dame wkhin opened the 
door to see what such a bi^tle could be about. As sbj did 
so, the light from the interior fell full upon Mowle’s face, and 
tile eyesj^f the major, turaed towards the door at the same 
moment, rested upon him for an instant, and were then with- 
drawn, It were vain to say that the worthy officer felt quite 
as comfortable at that moment as if he had been in his own 
house; but when no notice waSf^aken, he comforted lumseif 
with the thought that his disguise had served him well, and 
trudged on with the rest, without showing any hesitation or 
surprise. About half a mile farther lay the turning which he 
proposed to take to reach Ilythc; and he contrived to get over 
to the left side of the party, in order to drop off in that direc- 
tion unperceived. Y/ben he was within ten steps of it, how- 
ever, and was congratulating hii^iself that the parf3^1javing 
scattered a little, gave'nim greater facilities for e:j£:ccutiug his 
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sclieme, an arm was familiarly thrust througl^hia own, aifd a 
pair of lips close to his ear^ said in a low but veiy distiuct 
tone^ ** I know you, aad if yon attempt to get off you are 
dead man! Oontinue *®ith the party, and you are safe. 
When the goods are landed and gone, you shall go; but the 
least suspicious movement before, shall bring twenty bullets 
into your head. You did mo a good turn yesterday morning 
before thoijastices, in uot raking up old offences, and 1 am 
willing to do you a good ttam now; but this is all I can do 
for you.” 

Mowle turned round, well knowing the voice, nodded his 
head, and walked on with the rest in the direction of Lympne, 


CHAPTEBXIX. 

Towards half-past ten o’clock at night, the inn at Hytlie was 
somewhat quieter than it had been on the evening before. 
This was not a punch clul) night; there was no ]mblic dinner 
going forward; a great many accustomed guests were absent, 
and the house was left neaidy vacant of all visitors, except the 
young commandant of the di’agoons, his two or three servants, 
and three stout-looking old soldiers, who had come in about 
ten, and taken possession of the tap-room, in their full uni- 
form, scaring a^<Uy, as it would seem, a sharp- looking man, 
who »had been previously driiAing there in solitude, only 
cheered by tim occasional visits, and brief conversation of the 
landlord. The officer himself was up stairs in his r«Kpm, with 
a soldier at hivS door, as usual, aud was supposed by all tlie 
household to be busy writing; but, in the meanwhile, there 
was a great deal of bustle in the stables ; and about a quarter 
before eleven, *the ostler cuuae in and informed the landlord 
that they were saddling tltree of the colonePs horses, and his 
two gix)oms’ horses. 

Saddling three!” cried the host; “why, he cannot ride 
three horses at once, anyhow; and where can ha be going to 
ride to-night? I must run and see if I can pump it out of 
the fellows;” and away he walked to t|le stables, where he 
found tlie men, two grooms und two lielpers busily engaged in 
the oc;‘-upati(;>n which the hostler had silited* 
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said the landlord, “so there’s something going oa 
to-night?” 

“Not that I knew of,” answered th^head groom. “Tie 
down that holster. Bill. The thongs are loose, don’t yoh 
see?” 

“Oh I but there must be something in the wind,” re- 
joined the landlord; “the colonel wouldn’t ride out so late 
else.” ^ 

“Lord bless yonl” replied th® man, “little you know of 
his ways. Why, sometimes he’ll have us all up at two or 
three in the morning, just to visit a post of perhaps twenty 
men. He’s a smart officer, I can tell you ; and no one must 
be caught napping in his regiment, that’s certain.’’ 

1 “But you have saddled three horses for him!’^ said the 
iSandlord, returning to his axiom; “and he can’t ride three at 
.once, anyhow.” 

“Ay, but who can tell which ho may like to ride?” re- 
joined the groom; “we shan’t know anything about that till 
he comes into the stable, most likely.” 

“And where is he going to, to-night?” asked the land- 
lord. 

“We can’t tell that he’s going anywhere,” answered the 
man; “ but if he does, I shonld suppose it would be to Folke- 
stone. Tlie major is away on leave, you know; and it is 
just as likely as ndt, that he’ll go over to see that all’s right 
there.” » 

The worthy host was not altogether satisfied with iha in- 
formation he received; but as he clearly saw that he should 
get no more, he retired, and went into the tap, to try the 
dragoons, without being more successful in that quarter than 
he had been in the stables. 

In the mean time, his guest up stairs had finished . his let- 
ters; had dressed himself in uniform; arnred himself, and laid 
three brace of pistols, charged, upon the table, for the holsters 
of his saddles; and then taking a large map of the county, 
he leaned over it, tracing the different roads, which at that 
time intersected the Weald of Kent. Two or three times he 
took out his watch; and as the hour of eleven drew near, 
he began to feel c^tnsiderable alarm for the fate of poor 
Mo^le. 

4f they discover hiih, they will murder him, to a certainty,” 
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he thought; ‘‘and I believe a more honest 'bellow does not 
live. It was a rash^and foolish undertaking. The measure^i* 
I have adopted could not fad. Hark! there is the clock strik- 
ing. We must lose no more time. We may save him yet, 
or at all events avenge him.” He then called the soldier from 
the door^ and sent off a messenger to the house of the second 
officer of customs, named Birchett, who came up in a few 
minutes. ^ 

“ Mr. Birchett,” said the colonel, “ I fear our friend Mowlo 
has got himself into a scrape;” and ho proceeded to detail as 
many of the circumstances as were necessary to cnai>le the 
other to comprehend the situation of affairs; and ended by 
asking, “Are you prepared to act in Mr. Mowle’s absence?” ; 

“Oh! yes, sir,” answered Birchett. “Mowle did not teU, 
me the business; but he said, I must have my horse saddled. 
He was always a close fellow, and kept all the intelligence to ' 
himself.” 

“In this case it was absolutely necessary,” replied the 
colonel; “but without any long explanations, I think you had 
better ride down towards Dymchurch at once, with all the 
men you can ti’ust, keeping as siiarp a look-out as yon can on 
the coast, and sending me information the moment you receive 
intelligence that the run has been effected. Do not attemjit 
to attack the smugglers without sufficient force; but despatch 
two men by different roads, to intimate the fact to mo at Al- 
dington Knowlc,' where I shall be found throughout the night.” 

“Ay, sir,” answered the officer, “but suppose the fellows 
take along by Burmarsb, and so up to Hardy Pool, They 
will pass you, and be off into the country before anything can 
be done.” 

“They will be stopped at Burmarsh,” replied the colonel; 
“ orders have ,becn given to barricade the road at nightfall, 
and to defend tlie hamlet aga!fhst any one coming from the sea. 

I shall establish another post at Lynipne as I go. Leave all 
that to me.” 

“ But you must have a requisition, sir, or I suppose you are 
not authorised to act,” said the officer. “I will get one for 
you in a minute.” 

“I have one,” answered the colonel, lining his hand on the 
papers before him; “but even were it :?ot so, I should act on 
my own responsibility. This is no ordinary cas^, Mr. Birchett. 
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All you have to do is to ride off towards Dymchurch as fast 
SS you can, to give me notice that the s^mgglers have landed 
their goods as soon as, you find that such is the case, and t6 
add any information that you can gain respecting thecotttse 
they have taken. Bemember, not to attack them unless you 
find' that you have suflicient force, but folli^w and keep them 
in sight as far as you can.*’ 

“It’s such a devilish foggy night, sir,” said Birthetk 
“ It will be cleai'er inland,” replied the young officer; ^^an3 
we shall catch them at day-break. We can only fall from 
want of good information; so see that I have the most speedy 
intelligence. But sta}^ lest anything should go wTong, or be 
f misunderstood with regard to the beacons, you may as well, if 
^you have men to spare, send off as you pass, after the ran 
has been effected, to the different posts at Brenzet, at Suave, 
at Ham Street, with merely these words: ‘The goods are 
landed. The smugglers are at such a place.’ The parties 
will act upon the orders they have already received. Now 
away, and lose no time!” ♦ 

The riding-officer hurried off, and the colonel of the regiment 
descended to the court-yard. In three minutes more the sound 
of a trumpet was heard in the streets of Hy the, and in less 
than ten, a party of about thirty dragoons wore marching out 
of the town towards Lympne. A halt for about five minutes 
W8LS made at the lattei' place, and the sraall^ party of soldiei-s 
was diminished to about half its number. Information, too, 
was there received, from one of the cottagers, of a large body 
of men (magnified in ids account into three dr four hundred) 
having gone down into the marshes about half an hour before; 
but the commanding officer made no observation in reply, and 
liaving given the orders he thought necessary, rode on towards 
Aldington. The fog was thick on all l^ie kw ground, but 
cleared away a good deal upon the more elevated spots; and 
as they were rising one of the hills, the serjeant who was wdth 
the party exclaimed, “ There is something very red up there, 
sir! It looks as if there were a beacon lighted up, if wc could 
see it for the fog.” 

The young officer halted for a moment, looked round, and 
then rode on till he ’reached the summit of the hill, wdienco a 
^i-eat light, cleaiiy paceeding from a beacon, was discovered 
the north-east* 
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«^That must be near Postling,” he said. •*‘We have no 
pai’ty there. It musj be some signal of their own.” And 
he rode on, he thought, “ It is not impossible that poor Mowle’s 
ribshness may have put these men on their guard, and thus 
thwai'fced the whde sdieme. That is clearly some warning 
to their boats.^ 

But ere a quarter of an hour more had passed, he saw the 
probability^f still more dis^trous effects, resulting fi’om the 
lighting of the beacon pnTolaford Hill; for another flame shot 
up* eating a red glare through the haze from the side of Bur- 
marsh, and then another and another, till the dim air seemed 
all tinged with flame. 

‘‘An unlucky error,’’ he said to himself. “ Seijeant Jack- 
son shonld have known that we have no party in that quarter; 
and the beacons were only to be lighted, fi'om the firat, towards 
Hythe* It is very strange how the clearest orders are some- 
times misunderstood.” 

He rode on, howev^ at a quick pace, till he reached Al- 
dington Knowle, and iS(i found the highest ground in the 
neighbourhood, whence, after pausing for a minute or two to 
examine the country, as marked out by the various Ares, he 
despatched three of the dragoons in different directions, with 
orders to the parties in the villages round to disregard the 
lights they saw, and not to act upon the orders previously 
given, till they received intimation that the smugglers were on 
the march. 

It was now about midnight, and during nearly two hours 
the young oificer remained stationed upon the hill wiUiout any 
one approaching, .or any sound breaking the stillness of the 
night but the stamj^ing of the horses of his little force and 
the occasional clang of ihe soldiers’ arms. At the end of that 
period, the tra^np of horse coming along the road at a quick 
pace from the side of Hythe, was heard by the party on the 
more elevated ground at a little distance from the highway. 
There was a tightening of the bridle and a movement of the 
heel amongst the men, to bring their chargers into a more 
regular line; but not a word was said, and the colonel re- 
mained in front, with his arms crossed u^n his chest and his 
rein thrown down, while what appeared irom the sound to be 
a considerable body of cavalrjr, passed before him. He could 
not, see them’, it is true, from the darkness of •the ni^ht; but 
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his ear recogni^d in a moment the jingling of the dragoons' 
- arms, and he concluded rightly, that the , party consisted of the 
company which he had ordered from Folkestone down to Bil- 
sington. As soon as they had gone on, he detached a man to 
the next cross-road on the same side, with orders, if he per- 
ceived any body of men coming across frofi the side of the 
Marsh, to ride forward at once to the officer in command at 
Bilsington, and direct him to moye to the north, ‘keeping the 
Priory Wood on the right, till he reached the cross-roads at 
the corner, and w'ait there for farther orders. The beacons 
had by this time burnt out; and all remained dark and still 
for about half an hour more, when the quick galloping of a 
horse w 2 ls heard coming from the side of the Marsh. A pause 
took place as soon as the animal reached the high road, as if 
the rider had halted to look for some one he bad expected ; 
and, dashing down instantly through the gate of the field, 
which had been opened by the dragoons to gain the highest 
point of ground, the young officer exclaimed, “Who goes 
there?” • 

“Ah, colonel, is that you?” cried the voice of Birchett. 
“They are coming up as fast as they can come, and will pass 
either by Bilsington or Bennington. There’s a precious lot of 
them: I never saw such a number gathered before. Mowle’s 
gone, poor fellow, to a certainty; for we’ve seen nothing of 
him down there.” • 

“Is or 1 either,” answered the young officer, with a slgh.- 
“ I hope you have left men to watch them, Mr. Birchett.” 

“ Oh I yes, sir,” replied the officer. “ I thought it better to 
come ii {)* myself than trust to any other. ^ But I loft Clinch 
and the rest there, and sent as yon told me, to all jmr 
posts.” 

“You are sure they will come by Bilsington or Bennington, 
and not strike off by ICitsbridgc^ towards Ham Street or Ware- 
horn ?” demanded the young officer. 

“ If they do, they’ll have to turn all the way back,” an- 
swered Birchett; “for I saw them to the crossing of the roads, 
and then came across by Sherlock’s Bridges and the horse- 
road to Hurst.” p 

“ And are yon (juite sure,” continued the colonel, “ that 
your messengers willceach the parties at Brenzet or Suave?” 

“Qitite, sir” answered the custvin-house officer; “Ipr I 
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did sot send them off till the blackguards had gassed, and flie 
country behind wtis clear.” 

♦‘That was judicious; and we have them,” rejoined the 
young oihcer. “ I trust they may take by Bonniugton; but it 
^Svill be necessary to ascertain the fact. Yon shall go down, 
Mr. Birchett, yourself, with some of the troopers, and recon- 
noitre. Go as cautiously as possible; and if you see or hear 
them passing, fall back quietly. If they do not appear in 
reasonable time, send me inteiligence. You can calculate the 
distances better than I can.” 

I believe they will go by Bonnington,” said the customs 
officer; ‘‘for it’s much shorter, and I think they must know 
of yonr party at Bjlsington; though, to be sure, they could 
easily force that, for it is but a serjeant’s guard.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered the bolonel. “ Captain 
Irby is there with his troop; and, together with the parties 
moving up, on a line with the smugglers from the Marsh, he 
will have a hundred and fifty men, either in Bilsington, or 
three miles in his rear. Nevertheless, we must give him help, 
in case they take that road; so you had better ride down at 
once, Mr. Birchett.” 

And ordering three of the privates to accompany the cus- 
tom-house officer,** with renewed injunctions to caution and 
silence, he resumed his position on the hill, and waited in ex- 
pectation of the result. 


CHAPTER XX. 

The cottages round Dymchurch, and the neighbourhood of the 
Gut, as it is calfed, showed many a cheerful light about eleven 
o’clock, on the night of which we have just been speaking; 
and, as the evening had been cold and damp, it seemed natural 
enough that the two officers of customs, stationed in the place, 
or at least they chose to think so, that the poor people should 
have a fire to keep them warm. If they had judged it expe- 
dient to gb forth, instead of remaining in thq*house appropriated 
to them, they might indeed have discovered a fragrant odour 
of good Holla-nds, and every now and tiftn a strong smell of 

o 
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braiuly, issning/rom any hovel door that happened to open as 
they passed. But the two officers did not judge it expedient 
to go forth; for it was late, they were warm and comfoitable 
whore they Were, a good bowl of punch stood before them, and 
one of them, as he ladled out the exhilarating liquor to the 
other, remarked, wdth philosophical sagacity, “It’s such a 
foggy night; who the deuce could see anything on the water* 
even if they went to look for it?’’ 

The other laughed with a nteaning wink of fiis eye, and 
perfectly agreed in the justice of his companion’s observation. 
“Well, we must go out, Jim, about twelve,” ho said, “ ju't 
to let old Mowle see that we are looking about; but you cati 
go down to High Nook, and I can pretend I heard something 
suspicious in the Marsh, farther up. Otherwise, we shall be 
broke, to a certainty.” 

“ I don’t care if l atn broke,” answered the other. “ iVe 
got all that I want now, and can sot np a shop.” 

“ Well, I should like to hold on a IMe longer,’’ replied his 
more prudent companion ; and besides, if they found us out, 
they might do worse than discharge us.” 

“But how the deuce should they find us out?” asked the 
other. “Nobody saw me speak to the old gentleman; and 
nobody saw you. I didn’t; nor did yon see me. So we can 
say nothing, and nobody else can say anything; I shan’t 
budge.” 

“Well, I shall 1” said the other. “’Tib but a walk; and 
you know quite well, Jim, that if we keep to the wertward, 
it’s all safe.” 

It wirj evident to the last speaker that his comrade had 
drunk quite enough punch; but aftfil they went on till the 
bowl was finished ; and then, the one going out, the other did 
not choose to remain, hut issued forth also, cursing and growl- 
ing as he went. The murmnr of a good many voices to the 
eastward of Dymehurch saluted their ears the moment they 
quitted the house; but that sound only induced them to hasten 
their steps m the opposite directioii. 

The noise which produced this effect upon the officers hnd 
also been heard by another person, who was keeping his soli- 
tary watch on the 'hw shore, three or four hundred ]^ards from 
the village, and to him it was a.pleasant sound. He had been 
on the look-out ther^ for nearly two hours; and no sight had 
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he seeii, nor sound had be heard, but the water coming up as 
the tide made, and c^ry now and then driving him further 
back to avoid the ripple of the wave. Two or three niinutcs 
jafter a step could be distinguished; and some one gave a 
whistle. 

The watcher whistled in return ; and the next instant he 
was joined by another person, somewhat taller than himself, 
who inquired, ‘‘Have you heard anything of them yetV” 

“No, sir,** answered the man, in a respcciful tone. 
“ Everything has been as still and as sleepy as an old woman’s 
caU” 

“Then what the devil’s the meaning of these fires all over 
the country?” asked young Eadford; for he it was who had 
come down. 

“Fires, sir?” said the man. “Why they were to light 
one upon Tolsford Hill, when Harding sent up the rockets; 
but I have heard of none but that, and have seen none at all.” 

“ Why, they are blazing all over the country,” cried young 
Kadford, “ from Tolsford to Dungeness. If it’s any of our 
people that have done it they must be mad.” 

“ Well, if they have lighted the one at Tolsford,” answered 
the man, “we shall soon have Tom Hazlewood down to tell 
U3 more; for he was to set off and gallop as fast as possible, 
whenever he saw anything.” 

Young Radford , made no reply, but stood musing in silence 
for two or three minutes; and then starting, he exclaimed, 
“ Hark! wasn’t that a cheer from the sea?” 

“Idid’nt hear it,” answered the nran; “ but I th<iught I 
heard some one ridiug.” 

Young Radford hatred; but all seemed still for a moment, 
tin, coming upon hard^ grPIBod, a horse’s feet sounded dis* 
tincfely. 

“ Tom Hazlewood, I think,” cried Radford. “ Run up, and 
see, Rill I” 

“He’ll come straight down Iiero, sir,” replied the man; 
“ he knows where to find me.” And almost as he spoke, a 
man on horseback galloped up, saying, “They must be well in 
shore now.” 

“ Who the devil lighted all those fires?” exclaimed young 
t Radford. “ Why they will alarm the wlAle country!” 

' “ I, don’t knbw, sir,’’ answered the man, on horseback. . “ I 
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lighted the onl at Tolsford, but I’ve nothing to do with the 
others, and don’t know who lighted thep.” 

“Then you saw the rockets?*’ demanded the young g^tle* 

man. 

“Quite clear, sir,*' replied Hazelwood; “I got upon the 
highest point that I could find, and kept looking out over the 
sea, thinking I should see nothing; for though it was quke 
clear up so high, and the stars shining as brightens possible, 
yet all underneath was like a great white cloud rolled about ; 
but suddenly, as I was looking over this way, I saw something 
like a star shoot up from the cloud and burst into a thousand 
bright sparks, making quite a .blaze all round it; and then 
came another, and then another. So, being quite sure that it 
was Jack Harding at sea, I ran down as hard as 1 could to 
where I had left Peter by the pile of wood and the two old 
barrels, and taking the candle out of his lantern, thurst it in. 
As soon as it was in a blaze, I got on my horse and gal- 
loped down ; for he could not be more than two or three miles 
out when I saw the rockets.” • 

“ Then he mUsSt be close in now,” answered Richard Rad- 
ford; “and we had better get all the men down, and spread 
out.” 

“ There will be time enough, sir, I should think,” observed 
the man on foot, “ for he’ll get the big boats in, as near as he 
can, before he loads the littlo ones.” v 

“ I will fire a pistol, to let him know where we are,” an- 
swered young Radtbrd; and drawing one from his belt, he had 
cocked when the man on foot stopped him, saying, “ There 
are two officers in Dymchurch, yon knoWj^sir, and they may 
send ofi* for troops.” 

“Pooh, nonsense r* replied Bichilrd Radford, firing the pistol 
in the air; “ do you think we would have left them there, if 
we were not sure of them ?” 

In somewhat less than a minute, a distinct cheer was heard 
from the sea; and at the sound of the pistol, a crowd of men 
and horses, which in the mist and darkness seemcil ianumer- 

able, began to gather down upon the shore, as near to the 
water’s edge as tbaj could come. A great many lanterns were 
produced, and a strange and curious sight it was to sec the 
pumbor of* wild-lookmg faces which appeared by that dim, un-, 

jrtain light„« 
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‘♦Ned Ramlcy!’’ cried yonng Radford. 

“ HeVe I am, sir,** answered a voice close sft hand* 
“Where’s the major?’* 

** Major 1 major!” shouted Ramley. . 

“ Coming,” ^swered a voice at some distance. “ Stand 
by Mm^ and do as I told you!*’ 

“What*a the matter?” demanded Richard Radford, as the 
tuajdr came np. 

northing, sirl’^ replied the other; “only a man I 
fciltnd lurking about. He says he’s willing to help ; but I 
thought it best to set a watch npon him, as I don’t know him.’* 
That was right,’ * said the young gentleman. ‘ ‘ But, hark ! 
there are the oars!” And the sound of the regular sweep, 
and the shifting beat of the oar against the rowlocks, was dis- 
tinctly heai-d by all present Some of the men waded down 
into the water, there being very little sea running, and soon, 
through the mist, six boats of a tolerable size could be seen 
pulling hal’d towards the land. In another moment, amidst 
various cries and directions, they touched the shore. Several 
men jumped out of each ihto the water, and a number of the 
party which had coine down to meet them, running in, caught 
hold of the ropes that were thrown out of the boats, and with 
marvellous rapidity they were drawn up till they were high 
and dry. 

“Ah, Hai’ding, is that you?** said young Radford, ad- 
dressing the smuggler, who had been steering the largest 
boat. « “ This is capitally managed. You are even earlier 
than I expected, and we shall get far into the country before 
daylight.** 

“We were obliged to use the sweeps, sir,’* said Harding, 
bluntly; “but don’t Jet’s talk. Get the things 'out, and load 
the horses; for We shall have. to make two more trips back to 
the luggers before they are all cleared.” 

Everything was now bustle and activity; a number of bales 
and packages were taken out of the boats and placed upon 
the horses in one way or another, not always the most con- 
venient to tlic poor animals; and as soon as Harding had 
made Mr. Radford count the number of the articles landed, 
the boats were launched olF again to gome larger vessels, 
which it seems were lying out at a little distance, though 
indiscernible m the fog. 
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Harding luinself remained ashore; ana turning to one or 
two of those about Mm, he asked, " What was ail that red 
^'blaze t saw half over the country?’’ 

" None of us can tell,” answered young Radford. " The 
moment the ftre at Tolsford was lighted, a dozen more were 
flaming up, all along to Dnngeness,” 

" That’s devilish strange said Hai'ding. " It does not 
look well IIow many men have yon got with yen* Mr. 
Radford?” " , 

"Why, well nigh upon two hundred,” answered Ned 
Rainley, for his comrade, 

" Ab, then you’ll do I” answered Harding, with a laugh; 
" but still yon won’t he the worse for some more. So I and 
some of the Jads will see yon safe across the Marsh. The 
customs have got nothing at sea about here; so the boats 
will be safe enough.?’ 

"Thank you, Harding; thank yon, Jack;” said several of 
the voices. " Once out of the Marsh, with all these ditches 
and things, and we shall do very well. How far are the 
luggers off?” / V 

" Not a hundred fathom,” answered Hardbg. " I would 
have run them ashore if there had been any capstan here to 
have drawn them up. But they won’t be a minute, so have 
cverytiiing ready. Move off those horses that are loaded, a 
bit, my lads, and bring up the others.” 

Harding’s minute, however, extended to nearly ten, and 
thou tl)e boats were again perceived approaching, and the 
same process was followed as before. The tliird trip was 
then made with equal success and ease. Not the slightest 
tliiri;.‘,ulty occurred, not the slightest obstruction was offered; 
the number of padeages was declared io be complete, the 
horses were all loaded, and. the paity began ujovc off in a 
long line, across the Marsh, like a caravan* tbreading the 
mazes of the desert. 

l-ioaving a few men with the boats that were ashore, 
Harding iiiid the rest of the seamen, with Mr. lladford, and 
several of his party,';brought up the reaf of the smugglers, 
talking over the evcm^tsfw'hich had taken place, and the course 
of their lartber pre^Oeedings. All seemed fi’iondly and good- 
humoured ; but there j^s such a thing as seeming, even amongst 
- ipaugglcrs, aj^ if Harding could have seen the real feelings of 
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some of hi3 compaiiiotis towards him, itjs prohahle that 
he would HOt have given liimseif the trouble to accompany 
them on the way, ^ 

<< I will pay yon the money when I get to Bonnington,” 
' said young Eadford, addressing his companion. 1 can’t 
very well get at it till I dismount” 

Oii I there’s no matter for that, sir,” replied the smuggler, 
** Your fatljer can pay me some other time. But what are 
you .going to Bpiiuington for*? I should have thought your 
best way would have boon by Bilsington, and so straight into 
the Weald. Then you would have had the woods round 
about you the greater part of the way; or I don’t know 
that I might not have gJne fiirtlier down still, and so by 
Oifaton.” 

‘‘There’s a party of dragoons at Bilsington,” said young 
Kadford, “and another at Ham Street.” 

“Ay, that aUers the case,” answered the smuggler; “but 
they arc all so scattered about and so few, I should think they 
conkl do you no great h^rm. However, it will be be.'it for 
you to go by Bonnixigton, if you are sure there are no troops 
there.” 

“If there are, wo must fight: that’s all,” answered young 
Il.idfor J ; and so ended the conversation for the time. One of 
tlmso pauses of deep silence succeeded, which, by the accivlental 
cxhaustioii of topics and the recurrence of the mind to the 
thoughts suggested by what has just passed, so frequently 
intervene in the conversation even of great numbers, Avhether 
occupied with light or serious subjects. How often do 
find, amidst the gayest or the busiest assembly, a sullen still- 
ness pervade the Vhole, and the ear may detect a pin fall. 
In the midst of the •silence, however, Harding laid his hand 
upon young Eadford’s bridle, saying in a low voice, “ILuk! 
do you not hear the galloping of horses to the east there?” 

The young man, on the first impulse, put his hand to his 
holster; but then withdrew ft, and listened. “ I think I do,” 
he answered; “but now it has stopped.” 

“You are watched, I suspect,” said Harding; “they did 
not seeiu many, however, and may be afraid to attack you. 
If I were you, I would put the men into* a quicker pace; for 
these fellows may gather as >they go. ^If you had got such 
things with you as you could throw into the cuts, it would 
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not much mBtlm, for you could fight it out here, as ttcII as 
elsewhere; but, if I understood your father rightly, these goods 
would ail be spoiled, and so the soone^* you are out of the 
Marsh the better. Then you will be safe enough, if you are ^ 
prudent. You may have to risk a shot or two ; but that does '' 
not much matter.’* 

“And what do you call prudent^ Harding?’’ asked young 
Kadford, in a wonderfully calm t^e, considering vehement 
temperament, and the excitement of the adventure in which 
he was engaged; “how would you have me act when I do get 
out of the Marsh?” 

“Why, that seems clear OTOUgh,” replied the smuggler. 
“I would send all the'goods aud men on foot, first, keep- 
ing along the straight road between the woods; and then, 
with all those wiio have got horses, I would hang behind a 
quarter of a mile or so, till the others had time to get on and 
disperse to the difierent hides, which ought to be done as soon 
as possible- Let a number drop off here, and a number there; 
one set to the Willow Cave close Woodchurch Hill, another 
to the old Priory in the wood, and so on, you still keeping 
behind, and facing about upon the road, if you are pursued. 
If you do that, you are sure to secure the goods, or by far the 
greater part of them.” 

The advice was so ^od, as far as young Radford knew of 
the condition of the country, and the usual plan of operations 
which had hitherto been pursued by the customs in their 
pursuits of the smugglers, that he could offer no reajJOnable 
argument against it; but when prejudice has taken possession 
of a maifS mind, it is d busy and skilful framer of suspicions; 
and he thought within his own breast, though he did not speak 
his intentions aloud, “No! Hang me if 1 leave the goods till 
1 see them safe housed. This fellow may want to ruin us, by 
separating us into small parties.” 

The rest of the party had by. this time resumed their con- 
versation, and both Radford and Harding well knew that it 
would be vain to attempt to keep them quiet, for they were a 
rash and carejess set, inclined to do everything with dash and 
swagger; and although in the presence of actual and apparent 
danger, they coultf^be induced to preserve some degree of 
order and discipline,^ and to show some obedience to their 
leaders, yet as soon as the peril had passed away, or was no 
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longer immediately before their eyes, they wer# like schoolboys 
in tbe master’s absence, and careless of the consequences which 
they did not see. Twice Harding said, in a low voice, “ l! 
hear them again to tbe* east, therer’ and twice young Radford 
urged his men to a quicker pace; bnt many of them had come 
far, horses and men were tired, every one considered that as 
the goods were safely, landed, and no opposition shown, the : 
battle wafi^more ^an half won ; and all foi’got the warning of 
the day before, m man ever forgets the chastisements which 
are inflicted by Heaven for bis good, and falls the next day 
into the very same errors, for the reproof of which they were 
sent. ; 

‘‘Now%” said Harding, as they apf^ached the spot where 
the Marsh road opened upon the Wghway to Bonnington, 
“spread some of your men out on the right and left, Mr^, 
Radford, to keep you clear in case the enemy wish to nmko, 
an attack. Your people can easily close in, and follow quickly, 
as soon as tbe re^t have passed.’’ 

“ If they do make ap attack,” thought young Radford, 
“your bead shall bo the first I send a ball through;” but the 
advice was too judicious to be neglected, and he accord iugly 
gave orders to Ned Ramley and the major, with ten men each, 
to go one or two hundred yards on the road towards Iliising- 
ton on the one hand, and Hurst on the other, and see that all 
was safe. A little confusion ensued, as was but natural in so 
badly disciplineS a body; and in the mean while the laden 
hor^s advanced along the road straight into the heart of tho 
country, while Richard Radford, with the greater part of bis 
mounted men, paused to support either of his pa«.ies in case 
of attack. He said* something in a low voice regarding the 
money to IlardingT w'ho replied abruptly, “ There, never mind 
about that ; only look out, and get off as quickly as you can. 
You are safe enough now, I think; so good night.” 

Thus saying, he turned, and with the six or eight stout 
fellows who accompanied him, trod his way back into the 
Marsh. What passed through young Radford’s brain at that 
moment it may be needless to dwell upon; but Harding escaped 
a peril that he little di*earaed of, solely by the risk of ruin to 
the whole scheme, which a brawl at >5at spot and moment 
must have entailed. 

The men who had been detached to tbe right advanced 
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uloiig the road tp the distance specified, proceeding slowly in 
the fog, and looking eagerly out before* Look ont,” said 
'Ked Ramley, at length, to one of bis Companions, taking a 
pistol from his belt at the same time, I see men on horse- 
back there, I think/’ 

“ Only trees in the fog,” ans’wered the other, 

/‘Hash I” ci’ied Ramley, sharply; but the other men were 
talking carelessly, and whether it was the sound of «re treating 
horses or not that he heard, he ^could not discover. After 
going on about three hundred yards, Ned Ramley turned, 
saying, “ We had better go back now, and give warning, for 
I am YQjj sure those were men I saw.*^ 

The other difiored with him on that point; and; on rejoiniog 
Richard Radford, they found the major and his party just 
come hack from the BilBington road, but with one man short. 
“ That fellow,” said the major, ‘‘has taken himself oiV. I vrus 
sure he was a spy, so we had better go on as fast as possible. 
'Wc shall have plenty of^time before he can raise men enough 
to follow.” 

“ There arc others to the east, there,” replied Ned Ramley. 
“I saw two or three, and there is no time to be lost, I say, or 
T/e shall have the whole country upon us. If I were you, Mr. 
Radford, Td dis ’j)eriie in as small numbers as possihic when(vver 
W'c get to the Chequer- tree; and then, if wo lose a few of the 
things, vre shall keep the greater part, unless, indeed, you arc 
mincled to stand it out, and have a fight upon the Green, We 
are enough to beat them all, I should think.” 

“ Ay, Kcd, that is tiie gallant way,” answered Richard 
Radford; but we must first see what is on before. Wc 
xnufct not lose the goods or risk them, otherwise nothing would 
please me better than to drub these dragoons ; but in case it 
should be dark still when they come near us, if they do at all, 
we’ll liave a blow or two before we have none, I trust. 
IIc\^^evor, let us forward now, for we must keep up well with 
the rest.” 

The party moved on at a quick pace, and soon overtook the 
train of loaded horses, and men on foot, which had gone on 
before. Many a time a glance was given along the road bcliind, 
and many a time an atteutivo car v/as turned listening for the 
sound of coining horse, but all was still and silent; and wind- 
on through the thick woods, which at that time overspread 
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nil tlie country in the vicinity of their coiyse, and covered 
the-ir line of advance right and left, they began to lose tlie 
sense of danger, and to suppose that the sounds which ha(f 
been heard, and the forms which had been seen, were but 
mere creations of the fancy. 

About two miles front the border of Romney Marsh, the 
mist grew lighter, fading gi*adually away as the sea air 
mingled wjtli the clearer, atmosphere of the country. At times 
a star or two might be seeft above; arid though at that hour 
the moon gave no light; yet there was a certain degree of 
brightening in the sky which made some think they bad mis- 
calculated the hour, and that it was nearer the dawn than they 
imagined, while othora contended that it was produced merely 
by tiie clearing away of the ibg* At length, however, they 
heard a distant clock strike four. They were now at a spo?, 
where three or four roads branch off in diilerent directions, at, 
a (listuiice of not more than half-a-mile from Chcqner-trce, 
having ii wide extent of rough, uncultivated laiid, calkul Ald- 
iiigtcn Freight, on their right, aiid part of the Frioiy Wood 
on tlicu’ left; and it yet wanted somewhat more than an iiour 
to the actual lising of the sun. A consultation was then Ijcld; 
and, notwithstandiug some differences of opinion, it was 
lesolved to take the road by Stonecross Green, where they 
thought they could get information from some friendly cot- 
tagers, and tli('/ncc tluxnigh Gilbert's Wood towards Sbaddox- 
liurst. At that* pointj they calculated that they could siitely 
sep;;«itc In order to convey the goods to the several hidcs^ or 
places of coiiceahnent, which had been chosen beforehaud. 

At Stonecross Green they paused again, and ki^ftcked hard 
at a. cottage dobr, till they brought forth the sloc}>y tenant 
from Ids bed. But’* the intelligence gained from him was by 
no moans satisfactory; be spoke of a large party of dragoons 
at King;.iiorth, and mentioned reports which had reached him 
of a small body having shown itself, at Bromley Green late 
on the }j receding nfglit; and it was consequently resolved, 
after much debate, to turn off before entering Gilbert’s Wood, 
and, hi some degree retreading their steps towards the Marsh, 
to make for Woodchurch Beacon, and thence to Redbrook 
Street. The distance was thus rendeiied greater, and both 
men and horses w^ere weary ; but the line of road proposed lay 
amhLt a wild and thinly inhabited paix of the country, where 
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few hamlets or Tillages offered any quarters for the dragoons. 
They calculated, too, that having turned the dragoons who 
^were quartered at Bilsiugton, they Should thus pass betvr^ti 
them and those at Kingsnorth and Bromley Green ; and Eicha!*d 
Radford, himself wsw well aware that there were no soldiet^ 
when he left that part of the country, in the neighbourhood of 
High Halden or Berthersden. This seemed, therefore, the only 
road that w;as actually open before them; and it was accord- 
ingly taken, after a general distribution of spirits amongst the 
men, and of hay and water to the horses. Still their progress 
was slow, for the ground became hilly in that neighbourhood^ 
and by the time they arrived at an elevated spot, near Wood- 
church Beacon, whence tliey could see over a wide extent of 
country round, the grey light of the dawn was spreading rapidly 
through the sky, showing all the varied objects of the fair and 
beautiful land through which they wc^ndered. 

But it is now necessary to turn to Another personage in our 
history, of whose fate, fdir some time, we have had no account. 


CHAPTER XXL 

We left our friend, Mr. Mowle, in no very pleasant rituation; 
for although the generosity of the major, in neither divulging 
the discovery he had made, to the rest of the smuggler^, nor 
blowing the brains of the intruder out upon the spot, was, 
perhaps, njiach more than could be expected from a man in bis 
situation and of his habits, yet it afforded no guarantee what- 
soever to the unfortunate custom-house officer, that his life 
would not be sacrificed on the very first danger or alarm. He 
also knew, that if such an accident were to happen again, as 
that wliich had at first displayed his features to oue of those 
into whose nocturnal councils he had intruded, nothing on 
earth could save him ; for amongst the gang by whom he was 
surrounded, wiere.a number of men who had sworn to shed 
his blood on the very first opportunity. 

He walked along, Uicrefore, as the reader may well conceive, 
nfUh the feeling of a knife continually at his throat; and a 
j|, and weary march ft seemed to him, as, proceeding by tor- 
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inpns ways and zig-iag paths, the smuggler# descended into 
Bpmney Marsh, an^ advanced rapidly towards Dymchurch., 
MowJe was, perhaps, as brave and daring a man as any that 
ever existed ; but still the sensation, of impending death can 
never be very pleasant to a person in strong health, and well 
contented with the e^th on which he is, placed ; and Mowlc 
felt all the disagreeable points in his situation, exactly as any 
other man*would do. It would not be just to him, however, 
were we not to state, that many other considerations crossed 
bis mind, besides that of his own personal safety. The first of 
these was Eis duty to the department of government which he 
ijserved ; and many a plan suggested itself for making his escape 
here or there, in which he regarded the apprehension of the 
smugglers, and the seizure of the goods that they were going 
to escort into the country, fully as much as his own life. ^ 
His friend the major, however, took means to frustrate all 
such plans, and seemed equally carefi^ to prevent Mr. Mowle 
from effecting his object, and to guard against his being dis- 
covered by the other smugglers. At every turn and corner, at 
the crossing of every stream or cut, the major was by his side; 
and yet once or twice he whispered a caution to him to keep out 
of the way of the lights^ more especially as they approached 
Dymchurch. When they came near the shore, and a number of 
men with lanterns issued forth to aid them from the various 
cottages in the ficinity, he told Mowle to keep back wdth one 
partj, consisting of hands brought out of Sussex, who were 
stationed in the rear with a troop of^he horses. But at the 
same time Mowle heard his compassionate friend direct two of 
the xnen to keep,a sharp eye upon him, as he wa^*a stranger 
of whom the leaders were not quite sure, adding an injunction 
to blow his brains out at once, if he made the slightest move-| 
ment without orders. In the bustle and confusion which 
ensued, during the landing of the smuggled goods and the 
loading of the horseg, Mowle once or twice encouraged a hope 
that something would favom* his escape. But the t'wo men 
strictly obeyed the orders they had received, remained close to 
bis side during more than an hour and a half, which was con- 
sumed upon the beach, and never left hiip till he was rejoined 
by the major, who told him to march oiT with the rest. 
‘‘What’s to come of this?” thought JVIowle, as he proceeded, 
and what' can the fellow intend to do with iqe? If he drags 
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me along itli t^em till daylight, oue half of them will knoT7 
vne; and then the game’s np: and yet ho can’t mean me harm 
either. Well, I may have an opportnnity of repaying him 
some day.’’ 

When the party arrived at Bonnmgton, hov/eveiv and, as 
we have already stated, two small bodies were sent oiSF to the 
right and left, to reconnoitre the ground on either side, ^lowle 
was one of those selected by the jyinjor to accompiuy him on 
the side of BiLsington. But after having gone to the prescribed 
distance, witlioiit discovering anything to create suspicion^ the 
worthy field-officer gave the order to return; and contriving to 
disentangle Mowle from the rest, he whispered in. his ear, ‘‘Off* 
with you as fast as you can, and take back by the Marsh, for 
if you give the least information, or bring the soldiers upon us, 
^be YOU sure that some of us will find means to cut your throat. 
Get on; get on fasti” he continued aloud, to the other men. 

We’ve no time to lose;” and Mowle, taking advantage of 
the hurry and confusion of the moment, ran off towards Oil- 
sington as fiat as his legs could carry him. 

“ lie’s ofFl” cried one of the men. “ Shall I give him a shot?” 

“No, no,” answered the major; “it will only make more 
row. He’s more frightened than treacherous, I believe. I 
don’t think he’ll peach.” 

Thus saying, he rejoined tlie main body of the smugglers, 
as we have seen; and Mowle hurried on hjs way without 
pause, running till he was quite out„ of breath. Now, the 
major, in his parting spe|ch to Mowle, though a shrewd man, 
had miscalculated his course, and mistaken the person with 
whom he If&d to deal Had he put it to tbs custom-house 
officer, as a matter of honour and generosity, not to inform 
against the person who had ^avefl his life,*poor Mowle would 
have been in a situation of great perplexity; but the threat 
which had been used relieved him of half the difficulty. Not 
that he did not feel a repugnsmee to t^e task which duty 
pointed out ; not that he did not ask himself, as soon as he liad 
a moment to think of anything, “ What ought I to do? How 
ouglit I to act?’’ * But still the answer was, that his duty and 
bis oath required hiiq immediately to take steps for the pursuit 
and capture of the sihagglers; and when he thought of the. 
ifienace he said to hhn^self: “No, no; if I don’t do what I 

fht, these fellows will only say that I was afi’aid.” 
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Having settled the matter in his own mmd^he proceeded to 
execute liis ’purpose wdth all speed, and hurried on towards 
Bilsingtott, where he knew there was a small partj of dragoonsj 
proposing to send off mfessengers immediately to the colonel of 
the rcgiincut and to all the different posts around. It was 
pitch (lark, so that he did not perceive the first houses of the 
hamlet till he was within a few yards of them; .and all seemed 
still and qijlet in the place, But after having passed the luv-. 
leading to the church, Mo^le h(}ard the stamping of some 
horses’ feet, and the next instant a voice exclaimed, Standi 
Who goc^s there 

“A friend I” answered Mpw^c, ‘‘Where’s the scrg(?ant?’’ 

“Here am I,” replied another voice. “ Who arc you?” 

“ My name is Mowle,” rejoined our friend, “ the chief oili- 
cer of customs at Hythe.” 

“Oh! come along, Mr. Mpwle; you are just the man wo 
want,” said the sergeant, advancing a step or two. “ Cap- 
tain Irby is up here, and wonld be glad to speak with you.” 

Mowle followed in silence, having, indeed, some occasion to 
set his thoughts in order,* and to recover hia breath. About 
sixty or seventy yards farther on, a scene broken upon him 
which somewhat surprised him; for, instead of u dozen goons, 
at the most, he perceived, on turning the corner of the next 
cottage, a body, at least, of seventy or eighty men, as well as 
he could calculate, standing each beside Lis horse, wliose 
breath was seenIningliDg with the thick fog, by the light of a 
smgle*lantern held close to the wall of the house v/hich con- 
cealed the party from the Bennington road. Round that 
lantern were congregated three or four figures, beside that of 
the man who held it; and, fronting the approach was a young 
gentleman, dressed-in the usual costume of a dragoon officer 
of that period. Before him stood another, apparently a pri- 
vate of the regiment; and the light shone full upon the faces 
of both, showing a cold, thoughtful and inquiring look upon tho 


* It will be seen that I have represented all my officers as yonn^r men, 
even up to tho very colonel of the regiment; but it mu8t be remembered 

that, in those days, promotion in the service was regulated in a very dif- 
ferent manner from the ^present system. I ren^ftnber a droll story of a 
visitor At a nobleman’s house, inquiring of tlie butler what was the 
cause of an obstreperous roaring he heard stairs, when the servant 
replied, “Oh! sir, it is nothing but the little general crying for his pap.** 
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countenance of t^e young officer, and anxious baste upon that 
pf the inferior soldier. 

“Here is Mr, Mowle, the chief officev, captain/’ ssud the 
'sergeant, as they advanced. 

“ Ha, that is fortunate!” replied Captain Irby. “Now we 
shall get at the facts, I suppose. Well, Mr. Mowlo, what 
news?” ' 

“ Why, sir, the cargo is landed,” exclaimed Mowljfj, eagerly ; 
“ and the smugglers passed hy Bonnington, up towards 
qucr-tree, not twenty minutesago.” 

“ So this man says,” rejoined Captain Irby, not the least 
in the world in haste. “Have you any fresh orders from the 
colonel ?” 

“No, sir; he said all his orders were given when last I 
Ysaw him,” replied# the officer of customs; “but if you move 
rup quick towards Chequer-tree, you are sure to overtalte 

them.’’ 

“ How long is it since you saw Sir Henry ?” demanded 
Captain Irby, without appearing to notice Mowlo’s sugges- 
tion. 

“Ohl several hours ago,” answered the custom-house^ 
agent, somewhat provoked at the young officer’s coolness. 
“I have been kept prisoner by the smugglers since ten o’clock; 
but that is nothing to the purpose, sir. If you would cat^ 
the smugglers, you have nothing for it but to move to Che- 
quer-tree after them ; and that is what I require yhu to do,” 

“ I have my orders,” answered the captain of the iroop, 
with a smile at the impetuous tone of the custom-house officer; 

and if - f’ou bring me nqne later, those I shall obey, Mr, 
Mowle.” V 

“ Well, sir, you take the responsibility apon yourself, then,” 
said Mowle; “I have expressed my opinion, and vfhat I re- 
quire at your hands.” 

“ The responsibility will rest where it ought,” replied 
Captain Irby, “ on the shoulders of him whom I am bound 
to obey. For your opinion I am obliged to you, but it can- 
not be followed and as to what you require, I am under 
superior authority, which supersedes your requisition.” 

He then said a werd or two to one of the men beside him, 

riio immediately proceeded to the body of men behind; bin 
that Mowle could hear was “Snave” and “Brenzet,” 
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peated once or twice, with some mention of JVoodchurch and 
the road by Red Brooke Street. The order was then given, 
to mount, and march^ and Mowle remarked that four troopers 
rode off at a quick pacd before the rest. 

“Now, Mr. Mowle, we shall want yon with us, if you 
please,” said Captain Irby, in a divil tone. ‘ “ Where is your 
horse?” 

“Horse I I have got none answered the oiiicer of customs, 
a good deat piqued; “did 1 not say that I have been a prisoner 
with the smugglers for the last five hours? and as to my going 
with you, sir, 1 see no use 1 can be of, if you do not choose to 
do what I require, or Mow my advice.” 

“ Oh, the greatest, the greatest 1” replied the young officer, 
without losing his temper for ah instant; “ and as to a horse, 
we will soon supply you.’^ 

An order was immediately given; and in three minutes the 
horse of a dragoon officer, fully caparisoned, was led up to 
Mowle*s side, who, after a moment’s hesitation, mounted, and 
rode on with the troop. It must not be denied that he was 
anything but satisfied, not*alone because he thought that he 
was not treated with sufficient deference ; although, having for 
years been accustomed to be obeyed implicitly by the small 
parties of dragoons which had been previously sent down to 
aid tihe customs, it did seem to him very strange that his 
opinions should go for nought; but also because he feared that 
the public service*wouId suffer, and that the obstinacy, as he 
called it, of the young officer, would enable the smugglers to 
escape. Still more was his anxiety and indignation raised, 
when he perceived the slow pace at which the yoffiig officer 
proceeded, and thift instead of taking the road which he had 
pointed out, the party kept the Priory Wood on the right ^ 
hand, bearing away from Cheqner-tree, to which he had 
assured himscli that Richard Radford and his party were 
tending. 

He. saw that many precautions were taken, however, which, 
attributing them at first to a design of guarding against sur- 
prise, he thought quite unnecessary. Two* dragoons were 
thrown forward at a considerable distance before the head of 
the troop; a single private followed about twenty yards behind 
^them ; two more succeeded, and then another, and last camo 
Captain Irby .himself, keeping Mr. Mowle by his side. From 

r 
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time to time ft wprd was passed down from tliose who led the 
j[idvaBce^ mot shouted ; but spoken in a tone only loud enougji 
to be heard by the trooper immediately b^ind; and this word, 
fora considerable way, was merely “AM clear I 

At length, just at the end of the Priory Wood, whore a 
path, coming from the east, branched off towards Aldington 
Freight, and two roads went away to the north and west, the 
order to halt was given, to the surprise and oonsteniation of 
Mr. Mowle, who conceived that t&e escape of tbe^smuggiers. 
must be an inevitable result. At length a new word wa5 
passed from the head of the Ime, which was, “ On before*’’ 
But still the captain of the troop gave no command to march, 
and the soldiers sat idle on their horses for a quaiter of an 
hour longer. Mowle calculated 'that it mast now be at least 
^lialf past four or five o’clock. He thought he perceived the 
approach of day; and though^ in diseontented silence, he ven- 
tured to say no more, he would have given aH he had in the 
world to have had the command of the troop for a couple of 
hours. 

His suspense and anxiety were brought to an end at length; 
for just as lie was assured, by the greyuess of the sky, that 
they sun would soon rise, a trooper came dashing down the 
right-hand path at full speed, and Captain Irby spurred on to 
meet him. What passed between them Mowle could not hear; 
but the message was soon delivered, the soldier rode back to 
the east, by the -wa}- ho came, and the ordSr to march was 
immediately given. Instead, however, of taking the r«ad to 
Stonecross, the troop directed its course to the west, but at a 
somowhalfiquicker pace than before. Still a word wus passed 
back from the bead of the line; and, after ‘a short time, the 
troop was put into a quick trot, Captain Irby sometimes en** 
deavouring to lead liis companion into general conversation 
upon any indifferent subject, but not once Jludiag to the 
expedition on which they were engaged. Poor Mowle was 
too anxious to talk much. He did not Ut all comprebemi the 
plan upon which tlie young officer was acting; but yet he 
began to see tlig,t there was some plan in operation, and be 
repeated to himself more than once, “ There must be some- 
thing in it, that’s clear; but he, might as well tell me what it 
is, I think.” 

At length he turnea rrankly round to his companion, and 
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said, “I see yoti are going upon somo^^5|^9pe, captain, 1 
wish to Heaven yon would teU me whafcira; for you can’t, 
imagine bow anxious*! am about this affair.” 

“My good friend,” replied Captain Irby, “I know no more 
of the matter than yon do; so I can tell you nothing about it. 
I am acting under orders; and the only dilTerence between 
'you and I is, that you, not being accustomed to do so, are 
always pui^ling yourself to^know what it all means, while I, 
being well drilled to such things, do not trouble my liead 
about it, but do as I am told, quite sure that it will all go 
right.” 

“Heaven send it I ’’answered Mowle; “but here it is broad 
daylight, and we seem to be going farther and farther from 
our object every minute.^ 

As if in answer to his last observation, the word was .again 
passed down from the front, “On before!” and Captain Irby 
immediately halted his troop for about five miimtc;:. At the 
end of that time, the march was resumed, and shortly after 
the whole body issued out, upon the side of one of the lulls, a 
few miles from Woodchnrch, 

The sun was now just risen; the cast was glowing with 
all the hues of early day; the mist w^as dispersed or left 
behind in the neighbourhood of the Marsh; and a magnificent 
scene, all filled with golden light, sprijad out; beneath the eyes 
of the custom-house officer. But he had other objects to con- 
template much more interesting to him than the beauties of 
the htidscape. About three-quarters of a milo In julA Huce, 
and in the low ground to the north-west of the hill on v/hich 
he stood, ’appeared a dark, confused mass of men jtnl horses, 
apparently directing thek* course towards Tifiendcn ; and 
Mowlc’s practised instantly perceived tliat they were the 
smugglers. At first sight he thought, “ They may f'seape us 
yet:” but following the direction in which Captain Irly’s 
glance was turfied, ho saw, farther on, in the open fields 
towards High Halden, a considerable body of horse, whose 
regular line at once showed them to be a party of the mili- 
tary. Then turning towards the little place his left, called 
Cuckoo Point, he perceived, at the distanje of about a, mile, 
another troop of dragoons, who must have Inarched, he thought, 
from Brenzet and Appledore. 

I’iic smugglers seemed to become aware^ ncfqdy at the same 
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moment, of the rpieience of the troops on the side of High 
JIalden ; for they were observed to halt, ^o pause for a minute 
or two, then re-tread their steps for a ^hort distance, and take 
their way over the side of the hill, as if tending towards Plu^ 
renden or Little Ingham. 

‘"You should cut them of^ sir; yon should cut them 
cried Mowle, addressing Oafitaiu- Irby; “or, by Jove, they’ll 
be over the hill above Brook Street, and then we shall never 
catch them, amongst all the woods and copses up there 1 
They’ll escape, to a certainty 1” 

I think not, if I know my man,” answered Captain Irby, 
coolly; “and, at all events, Mr. Mowle, I must obey my 
orders. But there he comes over the hill; so that matter’# 
settled. Now let them get oat if they cam You have heard 
of a rat-trap, Mr. Mowle?” 

Mowle turned his eyes in the direction of an opposite hill, 
about three-quarters of a mile distant from the spot where ha 
himself stood, and there, coming up at a rapid pace, appeared 
an officer in a plain grey cloak, with two or three others in 
full regimentals, round him, while a larger body of cavalry 
than any he had yet seen, met his eyes, following their t'om* 
mandcr about fifty yards behind, and gradually crowning the 
BUinmit of the rise, where they halted. The smugglers could 
not be at more than half a mile’s distance from this party, 
and the moment that it appeared, the troops, Jrom the side of 
High Haldeii and from Cuckoo Point began to advance at a 
quick trot, while Captain Irby descended into the lower 
ground more slowly, w^atching, with a small glass that he 
cari ied in ffis hand, the motions of all the other bodies, when 
the view was not cut off by the hedge-rows and copses, as his 
position altered. Mowle kept his eyes upon the body of 
smugglers, and upon the dragoons on the opposite hill, and 
he soon perceived a trooper ride down from the latter group 
to the former, as if bearing them some m^essage. 

The next instant there was a flash or two, as if the smug- 
glers had fired upon the soldier sent to them; and then, 
retieating slowl/ towards a large white house, with some 
gardens and .shrubberies and various out-buildings around it, 
tliey manifested a d(!f3ign of occupying the grounds with the 
intention of there resiling the attack of the cavalry. A 
trooper instaiitlv galloped down, at full speed, towards Cap- 
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taua Id)y, making him a sign with his hand is he came near; 
and the troop with^ whom Mowle had advanced nastantly 
received the command, to charg2, while tne other, from the 
hiil^ came dashing down with headlong speed towards the 
confused multitude below* 

The smugglers were too late in their manoeuvre. Embar- 
rassed with a large quantity of goods and a number of men 
on foot; they had not timeio reach the shelter of the garden 
walls, before the party of dragoons from the hill was amongst 
them. But still they resisted with fierce determination, 
formed with some degree of order, gave the troopers a sharp 
discharge of fire7arm8 as they came near, and fought hand to 
hand with them, even after being broken by their charge. 

The greater distance which Captain Irby had to advance, 
prevented his troop from reaching the scene of strife for a 
mtete or two after the others; but their arrivf>l spread panic 
and confusion amongst the adverse party; and after a brief 
and unsuccessful struggle, in the course of which, one of the 
dragoons was killed, and a considerable number wounded, 
nothing was thought of amongst young l^dford’s band, but 
how to escape in the presence of such a force. The goods 
were abandoned ; all those men who had horses were seen 
galloping over the country in different directions ; and if any 
fugitive paused, it was but to turn and fire a shot at one of 
the dragoons iub pursuit. Almost every one of the men on 
foot was taken ere half an hour was over ; and a number of 
those on horseback were caught and brought back, some 
desperately wounded. Several were left dead, or dying, on 
the spot where, the first encounter had taken ^dace; and 
amongst the former, Mowle, with feelings of deep regret, 
almost approaching* remorse, beheld, as he rode up towards 
the colonel of the regiment, theiJhody of his friend, the major, 
shot through the head by a pistol- ball. Mon of the custom- 
house officer’s charae^ter, however, soon console themselves for 
such things; and Mowle, as ho rode on, thought to himself, 
♦‘After all, it’s just as well! lie would only have been 
hanged; so. he’s had an easier death.” 

The young officer in the command, of the regiment of 
dragoons was seated on horseback, np 5 n the top of a little 
knoll, with some six or seven persons knmediately around him, 
while two groups of soldiers, dismounted, ;p,nd guarding a 
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number of prlscaers, appeared a little in advance. Amongst 
.those nearest to the colonel, Mowle remarked bis companion, 
Bircbe.tt, who was pointing:, with a discharged pistol, across 
the country, and saying, ‘‘There he goes, sir, there he goefijl 
ni swear that is he, on the strong grey horse. I fired 
him ; I’m sure 1 must have bit him.” 

“No, you didn’t, sir,’’ answered a sergeant of dragoon^ 
who was busily tying a handkerchief round his ow’a woundod 
arm. “ Your shot went through his hat.’’ 

The young officer fixed his eyes keenly upon the road lead* 
ing to Harbour no, where a man, on horseback, was seen gal- 
loj)ing away, at full speed, with four or five of ^ho soldiers in 
pursuit. 

“Away after him, Sergeant Mlle.3,” he said; “take straight 
across the country, with six, men of Captain Irby’s troop. 
They arc fresher. If you make haste you will cut him off at 
the corner of the wood ; or if he takes the road through it, 
in order to avoid you, leave a couple of men at Tiffcnden cor- 
ner, and go round by the path to thejeft. The distance will be 
shorter for yon, arid you will stop him at Mrs. Clare’s cottage; 
a hundred guinens to any one who brings him in.” 

His orders were iimnediately obeyed ; and, without noticing 
Mowle, or any one else, the colonel continued to gaze after tlie 
little party of (Irag()or.« as, dashing on at the utmost speed of 
their horses, they crossed an open p.art of the,^Tound in front, 
keeping to the rig]»t hand of the fugitive, and threateaing to 
cut him off from the north side of the country, towards which 
lie was decidedly tending. Whether, if he had bern able to 
pi'oceed at the same rate at which he was then going, they 
would have been successful in their efforts or not, is tiifficalfc 
to say; ’for bis liorse, though tircii, was very powerful, and 
chosen expressly for its ileeniess. But in a flight and pur- 
suit like that, the slightest accident vrlil throw the advan- 
tage on the cue side oi* tlie other; and unfortunately for the 
fugitive, his horse stumbled, and came tipon its knees. It 
was up again in a moment, and ivent on, though somewhat 
more slowly ; and the young officer observed in a low^ tone, 
“They wdll have him.. It is of the utmost importance that he 
should l>e taken. Ah! Mr. Mowle, is that yon? "Why, we 
have given you up foji these many hours. We have been 
succes.'r'ful, you pee; and yet, but half successful either, if their 
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loafler gets away. You are sure of tho jj^erson, Mr. Bir- 
chett?’’ 

** Perfectly, sir,’’ answered the oihcer of customs. “ I was 
as near to him, at one time, as I am now to you ; and Mr. 
Mowle here, too, will tell you I know him weli.” 

“Who: young Radford?” asked Mowlc. “Oh! yes, that 
we all do; and besides, I can tell you that is ho on tlio grey 
house, fc^ I was along Mth him the greater pait of last 
night.” And Mowle proceeded to relate succinctly all that , 
had occured to him from tea o’clock on the preceding even- 
iag. 

The young-officer, in the mean while, continued to follow the 
soldiers with his eyes, commenting, by a brief word or two, 
on the vaiTons turns taken by the pnrsutt. 

“Ho is cut off,” he said, in a tone of satisfaction ; “the 
tiwps, from !Ialdeu, will stop him there. Tie is turning to 
the as if he aid make for Tenderdon. Captain Irby, be so 

good as to det,ach a corporal, with as many men as you can 
;?pare, to cut him off by Oallows Green, on the left hand road, 
there. Bid tiitjm use all speed. Now he’s for Ilarbonrno 
again! Hell try to get through the wood; but Miles will be 
before him.” 

Ho then applied himself to cxamlno the state of his own 
men ami the prisoners, and paid every liiimane attention to 
both, doing thv? host tliat he could for their wouiitls, in the 
abseico of surgical assistance, and ordering carts to bo pro- 
cm’cd from the neighbouring farms, to carry thosii most severely 
injured into the vilhige of Woodchurch. The sni^gglcd goods 
he consigned to the charge of the custoui-housc oliicers, giv- 
ing them, liowever^ a strong escort, at; their express desire; 
aithough, he justly ooserved, that there was but little cbuiico 
of any attomf)t being made by the smugglers to rec\)vcT wdiat 
they imd lost. 

“I shall now, Mr. Mow'le,” he coatinue^i, “proceed to 
Woodchurch, and remain there tbr a time, lo sec whnt other 
prisoners are brought in, and make any fy'lhcr arrangements 
that may be necessary; but I shall ho in Ilythe, in ail proba- 
bility, before niglit. The custody of prisoners I sliall take 
upon myself for the present, as the civil power is evidently 
not capable of guarding them.” 

“Well, sir, you have made a^lorjoas d»y’s Avork of it/ 
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answered Mowlt» “that I must say; and I’m sure if you fflce 
to establish your quarters for the momipg at Mr. Croyland’s 
there, on just before, he will mate you heartily welcome, for 
he hates smugglers as much as any one/’ 

The young officer shook his head, saying, “ No, I will go 
to Woodchurch.” 

But he gazed earnestly at the house for several minutes, 
before he turned his horse toward* the village; and«then, leav- 
ing the minor arrangements to be made by the inferior officers, 
he rode slowly and silently away. 


CHAPTER XXII, 

We must turn, dear reader, to other persons and to other 
scenes, but still keep to that eventful day when the smugglers; 
who had almost fancied themselves lords of Kent, first met 
severe discomfiture at the hands of those sent to suppress their 
illicit traffic. Many small parties had before been defeated, 
it is true ; many a cargo of great value, insufficiently protected, 
had been seized. Such, indeed, had been the case with the 
preceding adventure of Richard Radford; and such had been, 
several times, the result of overweening confidence; but the 
free-traders of Kent had still, more frequently^i been successful 
in their resistance of the law ; and they had never dreame^l that 
in great numbers, and with every precaution and care to boot, 
they could be hemmed in and overpowered, in a country with 
every step *X)f which they were well acquainted. They had 
now, however, been defeated, as I have said, for the first time, 
in a complete and conclusive manner, after every precaution 
had been taken, and when every opportunity had,, been afforded 
them of trying their strength with the dragoons, as they had 
often boastfully expressed a wish to do. , 

But wo must now leave them and turn to the interior of the 
house near which the strife took place. Nay, more, we must 
enter a fair lady’s^ chamber, and watch her as she lies, during 
the night of which have already given so many scenes, 
looking for a while infb her waking thoughts and slumbering 
dreams; for that night {massed in a strange mingling of sleep- 
leii fancies and qf drowsy visions. 
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Far be it from me to encourage weak and moAid sensibilities, 
or to represent life as ^ dream of sickly feelings, or a stage for 
the action of ill-regulated passions; it is a place of duty and 
of action, of obedience to the rule of the one great guide, oi 
ondeavour, and, alas, of trial! But still human beings are not 
mere machines ; there Is still something within this frame- work 
of dust and ashes, besides, and very different from, the bones 
and muscloB, the veins and nerves, of which it is composed ; 
and Heaven forbid that it should not be so I There are still 
loves and affections, sympathies and regards, associations and 
memories, and all the linked sweetness of that strange h^^Vktoni- 
ons whole, wbfre the spirit and the matter, the soul, and tho 
body, blended in mysterfous union, act on each othef,^ and re- 
ciprocate, by every sense and every perception, new son^s of 
pain or oif delight. The forms and conventionalities of swsicty, 
the habits of the age in which we live, the force of education, 
habit, example, may, in very many cases, check the outward 
show of feeling, and in some, perhaps, wear down to nothing 
the reality, « But still how many a bitter heart-ache lies con- 
cealed benesHf^'tho polished brow and smiling lip; how many 
a bright aspiration, how many a tender hope, how many a 
passionate throb, hides itself from the eyes of others, from the 
foreigners of the heart, under an aspect of gay merriment or of 
cold indifference. The silver services of the world are all, be- 
lieve me, but bf jiated goods, snd the brightest ornaments that 
deck tj^e table or adorn the but of silver gilt. 

Could we, as angels are ^poSsed to do, stand by the bed- 
side of nviny a fair girl who has been laughing through an 
evening of apparent merriment, and look thiougn the fair 
bosom into tho hearty beneath, see all the feelings that thrij^ 
therein, or trace even the visions that chequer slumber, wIot 
should we befeold? Alas I how strange a contrast to the 
beaming looks and gladsome smiles which have maiked the 
course of the day. How often would be scon the bitter repin- 
ing; the >\oary sickness of the heart; the calm, stern grief; 
the desolation; the despair; forming a black and gloomy back- 
ground to the bright seeming of the hours of liglit. Ho^ 
often, in the dicam, should we behold ‘Vthc lost, the loved, 
the dead> too many, yet how few,” rise up before memo|y in 
those rnornents, when not only the shaukles and the handcuffs 
of the mind, imposed by the tyrant ^uses of society, are cast off, 
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but also when Che softer bands are loosened, which the wakhirg 
spirit places upoaunavailhigregret8 an4aspirations ali in vain; 
in those hours, when inenaory, and .imagination, aad feelbg 
are awake, and when judgment, ’and reason, and resolution 
arc all buried in slumber* 

Can it be well for us thus to check the expression of all the 
deeper feelings of the heart, to shut out ail exteraal sympur 
thies, to lock within the prison of the heart its brightest trea- 
sures like the miseris gold, and only to give up to them the 
hours of solitude and shtmber? I know not; and the ques- 
tion, perhaps, is a difioult one to solve: but sucb, however, 
are the general rules society, and to its rules we are slaves 
and bondsmen. 

It was to her own chamber that Edith OroyJand usn^dly 
carried her griefs and memori^; aud even in the house of her 
uncle, though she was aware how deeply he loved hei:, 
could not, or she would nqtj venture to spe^ of her sensa- 
tions as they really arose, ' . ^ ^ 

On the eventful day of young iladford’s quarrel with Sir 
Edward Digby, Edith retired at the sober hour at wluoh the 
whole household of Mr. Croyland usually sought repose; but 
there, for a considerable time, she meditated as she had often 
meditated before, on the brief ‘intelligence she had received on 
the preceding day, He is livimg,” she said to herself; “lie 
is in England, and yet he seeks me not I But toy sister says 
he loves me still I It is strange; it is very strange! Be must 
have greatly changed. So eager, so impetuous as he used to 
be, to become timid, cautious, reserved : never to w^tite ; never 
to send. And yet why should I blame him ? What has he 
not met witli from miue, if not from me? What has his love 
brought upon himself and his? The ruin of his father, a 
parent’s suffering and death, the destruction of his own best 
prospects, a life of toil and danger, and expulsion from the 
scenes in which his briglit and early days w'ere spent! Why 
-should I wonder that he does not come back to a spot where 
every object must be hateful to him? Why should I wonder 
that he does nof seek me, whose image can never be separated 
from all that is painful and distressing to him in memory? 
PoKir Henry! Oh I that I could cheer him, and wipe away 
the dark and gloomy 3;«collection3 of the past.” 

^nch were some of her thoughts ere she lay down to rest; 
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and they ptirsned her still, long after she ^dconght her pil- 
low, keeping hm’ wtik,i|ig for some hohrs. At length, not long 
before daybreak, sleep took possession of her brain; but it was 
untroubled sleep. Wild and whirling images for some 
time supplied the place of thought; but they were all vague 
and eonfused, and undefined for a considerable length of time 
after sleep had closed her eyes, and she forgot them as soon aS 
rfie awoke, f But at length atvision of more tangible form pre- ' 
seated itself, which remained impressed upon her memory. *10 
it, the events of the day mingled with those both of the for- 
mer and the latter years, undoubtedly in strange and disor- 
derly slmpe, but still bearing a sufficient resemblance to reality 
to show whence they weite derived. The form of young Rad- 
ford, blooding and wounded, seemed before her eyes; and with 
one hmd clasped tightly roimd her wrist, be seemed to drag 
her down iUto a grave propped for himself.' Then she saw 
Sir Edwai’d Digby with a naked sword in his hand, striving in 
vain to gut off the arm that held her, the keen blade passing 
through- and through the iimb of the phantom witiiout diase- 
veriag it from the body, or relaxing its hold upon herself. 
Then the figure qf her father stood before her, clad in a long 
mourning <cloak, imd she heard his voice crying, in a dark and 
solemn tone, 'Down, down, both of you, to the grave that 
you have dug for mer* The next instant the scene was 
crowded with figines, both on horseback and on foot. Many 
a countenance, which she. had seen and known at diffeieut times 
was amongst theta; seemed urging her on down into 

the gulf l^efore her ; tiH suddenly appeared, at the head of a 
bright and glittering troop, he whom she had so long and 
deeply loved, as if advancing at full speed to her rescue. She 
called loudly to him,*she stretched out her hand towards him, 
and onward he* came through the throng till he nearly reached 
her. Then in au instant her father interposed again and 
pushed him back. ^11 became a scene of disarray and confu- 
sion, as if a general battle had been taking place a round her* 
Swords were drawn, shots were fired, wounds were given and 
received ; there were cries of agony and loutl words of com- 
mand, till at length, in the midst, her low reached her; his 
arms were ca.>t round her; she was pressed to his bosom r and 
wdth a start, and mingled feelings of ^y and terror, Effith’a 
dream came to an end. 
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Daylight W(\s pouring into her room through the tall witjh 
dow ; but yet she could hardly persuade herself that she was 
not dreaming still ; for many of the . sounds which had trans^ 
mitted such strange impressions to her mind, still rang in , 
her ears. She heard shots and galloping horse, and the loud 
word of command ; and after pausing for an instant or two, she 
‘ sprang up, cast something over her, and ran to the window. 

It was a bright and beautiful piorning; and the, room which 
slie occupied looked over Mr. Oroyland’s garden wall to the 
country beyond. But underneath that garden wall was pre*- 
sented a scene such as Edith had never before witnessed. 
Before her eyes, mingled in strange confusion with a group of 
men who, from their appearance, she judged to be smuggler, 
were a number of the royal dragoons; and^ though pistols 
were discharged on both sides, and even long feuns on the part 
of the smugglers, the use of firearms was too limitei tp pro-- 
^ce sufficient smoke to obscure the view. Swords w<We out, 
and used vehemently; and on running her eye over the mass 
before her, she saw a figure that strongly brought back her 
thoughts to former days. Directing the operations of the 
troops, seldom using the sword which he carried in his own 
band, yet mingling in the thickest of the fray, appes^red a tall 
and powerful young mounted on a splendid charger, but 
only covered with a pfain grey cloak. 

The features she could scarcely discern ; bvt there was some- 
thing in the form and in the bearing, that made Edith’s heart 
beat vehemently, and caused her to r^e her voice to fieaven 
in murmured prayer. The shots were flying thick: one of 
them strufiK the sun-dial in the garden, and knocked a frag- 
ment off; but still she could not withdraw herself from the 
window; and with eager and anxious Syes she continued to 
watch the fight, till another body of dragoons swept up, and 
the smugglers, apparently struck with panic, atandoned resis- 
tance, and \vcrc soon seen flying in every direction over the 
ground. 

One man, mounted on a strong grey horse, passed close 
beneath the garcKjn wall ; and in him Edith instantly recog- 
nised young Richajd Radford. That sight made her draw 
back again for a moAient from the window, lest he should re- 
cognise hei’ ; but the pext instant she looked out again, and 
then beheld th^ officer whom she had seen commanding the 
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dragoons, stretching oat his hand and arm the direction 
which the fugitive had taken, as if giving orders for his pur- 
suit* She watched hihi with feelings indescribable, and saw 
him more than once turn his eyes towards the house where 
'she was, and gaze on it long and thoughtfully. 

“ Can he know whose dwelling this is?’’ she asked herself; 

can he know who is in it, and yet ride away?’’ But so it 
was. After he had remained^ on the ground for about hitlf an 
hour, she saw him depart, turning his horse’s head slowly to- 
wards Woodchurch; and Edith withdrew from the window, 
and wept. 

Iler eyes were dry, however, and her manner calm, when 
she wont down to breakfast; and she heard unmoved, from 
her uncle, the details of the akimish which bad taken place 
between the smugglers and the military. 

“This must be a tremendous blow to them,” said Mr. 
Croybtfld; “ the goods are reported to be of immense valu^ 
and the whole of them are stated to have been run by that cM 
infernal villain, Badford. I am glad that this has happened, 
trebly — /elis fer et amplius, my dear Edith: first, that a trade 
which enriches scoundrels to the detriment of the fair and 
lawful merchant, has received nearly its death-blow ; secondly, 
that these audacious vagabonds, who fancied they had all the 
world at their command, and that they could do as they 
pleased in Kent, have been taught bow impotent they are 
against a powerful hand and a clear head; and, thirdly, tliat 
the m(^t audacious vagabond of them all, who has amassed a 
large fortune by defiance of the law, and by a system which 
embodies bheatery with robbery — I mean robbeij^of the re- 
venue with cheatery of the lawful merchant — has been the 
person to suffer. 1 Imve heard a great deal of forcing nations 
to abate their customs dues, by smuggling in despite of them ; 
but depend upbn it, wiioever advocates such a system is — I 
will not say, cither a rogue or a fool, as some rash and intem- 
perate persons might Say — but a man with very queer notions 
of morals, my dear. I dare say, the fellows’ firing awoke you, 
my love. You look pale, as if you had beeiv disturbed.” 

Edith replied, simply, that she had been roused by the noise, 
but did not enter into any particulars, thouji^i she saw, or fancied 
she saw, an inquiring look upon her uncle’s face as he spoke. 

During the morning many were the*report3 and anecdotes 
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brought in by the servants^ n^garding the encounter which 
had taken place so close to the house; and all agreed that 
never had so terrible a disaster befalleu'‘the smugglers. Their 
bands were quite broken up, it was said, their principal leaders 
taken or killed, and the amount of the smuggled goods which, ’ 
with the usual exaggeration of rumom*, was raised to three or 
fom* hundred thousand pounds, was universally reported to be 
the loss of Mr. Radford. His s^n had been seen ^ by many in 
command of the party of contraband traders; and it was clear 
that he had fled to conceal himself, in fear of the very serious 
consequences which were likely to ensue. 

Mr. Croylaiid rubbed his hands: I will mark this day in 
the calendar with a wMie stone TV he said. “Seldom, my 
dear Edith, very seldom, do so' many fortunate cu'cnmstances 
happen together ; a party of .atrocious vagabonds discomfited 
and punished as they deserve ; the most audacious rogue of 
whole stripped of his ili-gotten wealth; and a young ruf- 
®n, who has long bullied and abused the whole county, driven 
from that society in which he never had any business. This 
young officer, this Captain Osborn, must be a very clever, as 
well as a very gallant fellow.” 

“Captain Osborn!” murmured Edith; “were they com- 
manded by Captain Osborn?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered the old gentleman; “I saw him 
myself over the garden wall* I know him,^y love; I have 
been introduced to him. Didn’t you hear me say, he is coming 
to spend a few days with me ?” 

Edith made no reply; but somewhat. to her surprise, she 
heard lier^'uncle, shortly after, order his carriage to be at the 
door at half-past twelve. He gave his fair niece no invitation 
to accompnny him; and Edith prepared to amuse hersclti 
during his absence, as best she might. She calculated, indeed, 
upon that which, to a well-regulated mind, is almost always 
either a relief or a pleasure, though too often a sad one : the 
' fipendiiig of an hour or two in solitary thought. But all human 
calculations are vain; and so were those of poor Edith Croy- 
land. For the present, however, wo must leave her to her 
fate, and foI]|pw her good uncle on his expedition to Woodchnrch, 
whither, as doubtless the reader has anticipated, his^ steps, or 
rather those of his coach-horses, were turned, just as the 
hands of the clock in tSe vestibule pointed to a quarter to one. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

I>ciiiN<J the whole forenoon of the 3rd of September, the little 
village of Woodchnrch presented a busy and bustling, though, 
in truth, it conld not be called a gay scene. The smart dresses 
of the dragoons, the number of men and horses, the soldiers 
riding quickly along the road from time to time, the occasional 
sound of the trumpet, the groups of villagers and gaping chil- 
dren, aU had an animating effect; but there was, mingled with 
the other sights which the place presented, quite a sufiicient 
portion of human in various forms, to sadden any but 

a very unfeeling heart. For some time after the affray was 
over, every ten rairmtes W£is seen to roll in one of the small, 
narrow carts of the country, half filled with straw, and bearing 
a wounded man, or at most, twa In the same maimer, several 
corpses, also, were carried in; and the number of at least fifty 
prisoners, in so[)arutc detachments, with hanging bauds and 
pinioned arms, were marched slowly through the street to the 
houses which hadfbeen inaiked out as affording the greatest 
security. 

Tho*good people of Woodchurch laughed and talked freely 
with the dragoons, liiade many inquiries concerning the events 
of the skirmish, and gave every assistance to tWd wounded 
soldiers; but it was remarked with surprise, by several of the 
ollicers, that they showed no great sympathy with the smug- 
glers, either prisoners or wounded; gazed upon the parties who 
were brought in with an unfriendly air, and turning round to 
each other, commented, in low tones, with very little appear- 
ance of compassion* 

‘‘Ay, that’s one of the Ramleys’ gang,” said the stout 
blacksmith of the place, to his friend and neiglibour, the wheel- 
wright, as some ten or twelve men passed before them with 
their wrists tied. 

“And that fellow in the smart ^een coat is another,^* 
rejoined the wheelwright; “he’s the man who, I dare say, 
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ham-stringed my mare, because I wouldn’t let them have her 
for the last run.” » 

“That’s Tom Angel,” observed the blacksmith; “he’s to 
be married to Jinny Ramley, they say.” 

“ He’ll be married to a halter first, I’ve a notion,” answered 
the wheelwright; “ and then instead of an angel he’ll make a 
devil! He’s one of the worst of them, bad as they all are. A 
pretty gaol delivery we shall haye at the next ’sizes I” 

“A good county delivery, too,” replied the blacksmith; 
“as men have been killed, it’s felony, that’s clear: so hemp 
will be dear, Mr. Slatterly.” 

By the above conversation the feelings of the people of 
Woodchurch towards the smugglers, at that particular time, 
may be easily divined; but the reader must not suppose that 
they were influenced alone by the veiy common tendency of 
men’s nature to side with the winning party; for such was not 
altogether the case, though, perhaps,, they would not have 
ventured to show their dislike to the smugglers so strongly, 
had they been more successful Asi.long as the worthy gentle- 
men, who had now met with so severe a reverse, had contented 
themselves with merely running contraband articles; even as 
long as they had done nothing more tlian take a man’s horse 
for their own purposes, without Ms leave, oi use his premises, 
whether he liked it or not, as a place of concealment for their 
smuggled goods, they were not only indHFereut, but even 
friendly; for man has always a sufficient portion of the adven- 
turer at his heart to have a fellow feeling for all his brethren 
engaged in rash and perilous enterprises. But the smugglers 
had growrf^insoleut and domineering from long success ; they 
nad not only felt themselves lords of the county, but had made 
otliers feel it often in an insinuating, and often in a cruel and 
brutal manner. Crimes of a very serious character had been 
lately committed by the Ramleys and others,* which, though 
not traced Lome by sufficient evidence to satisfy the law, were 
fixed upon them by the general voice of the people; and the 
threats of terrible vengeance which they sometimes uttered 
against all who c^iposed them, and the boastful tone iu which 
they indulged, when speaking of their most criminal exploits, 
probably gained ^thefli credit for much more wdckeducss than 
they really committed. 

Thus their credit with the country people was certainly on 
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the decline when they met with the disaster which has been 
lately recorded; and their defeat and dispersion Was held by the 
inhabitants of Woodcharch as an augury of better times, when 
their women would be able to pass from village to village, even 
^after dusk, in safety and free fix>m insult, and their cattle might 
^ be left out in the fields all night, without being injured, either 
by wantonness, or in lawless uses. It will be understood that 
in thus speaking, I allude alone to the land smugglers, a race 
altogether 6'fferent from thSir fellow labourers of the sea, 
whom the people looked upon with a much more favourable 
eye, and who, though rash and daring men enough, were 
generally a good-humoured, free**hearted body, spending the 
money that they had gained at the peril of their lives or their 
freedom, with a liberal hand and in a kindly spirit. 

Almost every inhabitant of Woodchutch had some cause of 
complaint against the Ramleys’ gang; and, to say the truth, 
Mr. Radford himself was by no means popular in the county. 
A selfish and a cunning man is almost always speedily found 
out by the lower classes, even when he makes an elFort to 
conceal it. But Mr. Radford took no such trouble, for he 
gloried in his acuteness, and if he had chosen a motto, it pro- 
^ bably would have been “ Every man for himseU?* Ills selfish- 
ness, too, took several of the most offensive forms. He was 
ostentatious, ho was haughty, and on the strength of riches 
acquired, every one knew how, he looked upon himself as a 
very great man, find treated. all the inferior classes, except 
those of whom he had need, to use their own expression, ‘‘ as 
dirt under his feet.” All the villagers, therefore, were well 
satisfied tc« think that he had met with a check at^last; and 
many of the good folks of Woodchurch speculated upon the 
probability of two or J;hree, out of so great a number of pri- 
soners, giving such evidence as would bring that worthy 
gentleman within the gripe of the law. 

Such were the feelings of the people of that place, as well 
as those of many a neighbouring village ; and the scene pre- 
sented by the captive and wounded smugglers, as they were 
led along, was viewed with indifference by ^ome, and with 
pleasure by others. Two or tliree of the women, indeed, be- 
stowed kindly attention upon the wounded^men, moved by that 
beautiful ^ompassioll which is rarely if ever wanting in a 
female heart; but the male part of the® population took little 
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r.harp, if any, in such tilings, and were quite willing to aid the 
soldiers in seeming the prisoners, fill they could be marched 
off to prison. 

The first cxcitemont had subsided before noon, but still, 
from lime to time some little bustle took place: a prisoner was 
caught and brought in, and carried to the public-house where 
the colonel had established himself; an orderly galloped 
through the street; messengers came and \yent; and four or 
five soldiers, with their horses ready saddled, remained be- 
fore the door of the inn, ready, at a moment’s notice, for any 
event. The commanding officer did not appefo at all. beyond 
the doors of his temporary abode, but continued writing, 
giving orders, examining the prisoners, and those who brought 
them, in the same room which he had entered when first he 
arrived. As few of the people of the place had seen him, a 
good deal of curiosity was excited by his quietness and reserve, 
it was whispered amongst the women that he was the hand- 
somest man ever seen; and the men said he was a very fine 
fellow, and ought to be made a general of. The barmaid com- 
municated to her intimate friends, that when he took off his 
cloak, slm had seen a star upon the breast of his coat; and 
that her master seemed to know more of him, if he liked to 
tell ; but the lancllord was as silent as a moir^e. , 

These circumstances, however, kept up a little crowd before 
the entrance of the inn, consisting of persons anxious to be- 
hold the hero of the day; and just at the hour of two, the 
carriage of ]\fr. Croyland rolled in, through the people,' at the 
usual alow and deliberate pace to which that gentleman accus- 
tomed his Jarrlage horses. 

The large heavy door of the large heavy vehicle was opened 
by the two servants who accompanied it, and out stc[)ped Mr. 
Ci’oylnnd, with Ids back as straight and stiff as a poker, and 
liis gold-headed cane in his hand. The landloid, at the sight 
of ail equipage which he well knew, came out in haste, bowing 
low, ami welcoming Mr, Croyland in the hearty good old 
style. Tlic nabob himself unbent a little to his friend* of the 
iun, and after asking him how he did, and bestowing a word 
or two on state of the 'weather, proceeded to i^ay: “ And 
now, Miles, I wish to speak a word or two with Captain 
Osborn, wlso is in your house. T believe.” 

“ Ko, lh\ Croyland,” replied the landlord, looking at the 
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nfiitor with some surprise; ‘^tlio captain is no* here. He is 
doM'n at Nelly South’s^ and his name’s not Osborn either, but 
Irby.” 

‘‘Then who the deuce have you got hero, with all .these 
soldiers about the door?” demanded Mr. Croyland. 

“ The colonel of the regiment, sir,” answered !Miics; “there 
has only been one captain here all day ; and that’s Captain 
Irby.” - 

. “Not right of the lad; not right of the lad!” exclaimed 
Mr. Croyland, rather testily; “no one should keep a rn.au 
waiting, especially an old man, and, more especially still, a 
cross old man. But I’ll come in and stop a bit; for I want 
to sec the young gentlemam Where the devil did ho go to, I 
wonder, after the skinnish? Halloo! you sii*, corporal. Piay, 
sir, what’s your officer’s name?” 

The man put up his hand in military fashion, and, with a 
strong Hibernian accent, demanded, “ Is it the coioiiel you are 
inquiring about, sir? Why, then, his name is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Henry Layton,. Knight of the Bath: and mighty 
cold weather it was, too, when he got the bath; so J didn’t 
envy him his ducking.” 

“Oil, hoi” said Mr. Croyland, putting his finger sagaciously 
to the side of his nose; “be so good as to send up that card 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Layton, Knight of the Bath, 
and tell him that >he gentleman whose ap[)ellation it bears is 
here, inquiring for one Captain Osborn whom lie once saw.” 

The corporal took the card himself to the top of the stairs, 
and delivered the message, with as much precision as his in- 
tellect could muster, to some person who seemed to be waiting 
on tiic outside of a door above, “Why, you fool!” cried a 
voice, immediately, “T told you, if Mr. Croyland came, to 
fhow him up. ^Sir Henry will see him.” And immediately 
a servant, in plain clothes, descended to perform his function 
hinnsclf. 

“ Ycry grand I” murmured Mr. Croyland, as he followed. 

The door above was immediately thrown upon, and his 
name announced; but, walking slowly, he haif not entered the 
room bcforcythc young officer, who has iiu»re titan once been 
before the, reader’s eyes, was half across the floor to meet 
him. He was now dressed in full uniform; and certainly 
a finer or more commanding-looking man had s«ldom, if ever, 
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met Mr. Croy]/>,ncVs view. Advancing with a frank and 
pleasant smile, he led him to the arm-chai?: which he had jnst 
occupied, it was the only one in the room, and, after thanking 
him for his visit, tamed to the servant, and bade him shut 
the door. 

“ I am in some surprise, and in some donbt, Sir Henry,’^ 
said Mr. Croyland, with his sharp eyes twinkling a little. “ I 
came here to see one Captain Osborn, and I find a^ gentleman 
very like him in truth, but certainly a much smarter looking 
person, whom I am told is Lieutenant- Colonel Sir Henry 
Layton, Knight of the Bath, &c. &c. &e. ; and yet he seems to 
look upon old Zachary Croyland as a friend, too.^^ 

“ He docs, from his heart, I can assure you, Mr. Croyland,’’ 
replied the young officer; ‘‘and I trust you will ever permit 
him to do so. But if it becomes us to deceive no man, it 
becomes ns still more not to deceive a friend; and on that 
account it was I asked your presence here, to explain to you 
one or two circumstances which I thought it but just you 
should know, before I ventured present myself at your 
house.” 

“Pray speak, Sir Henry,” replied Mr. Croyland; “ I am 
all cars.” 

The young officetr paused for a moment, and a shadow came 
over his brow, as if something painful passed through his mind; 
but then, with a slight motion of his hand, as if he would 
have waved a\vay unpleasant thoughts, he said, “ I must first 
tell you, my dear sir, that I am the son of the Reverend 
Henry Layton, whom you once knew, and the nephew of that 
Charles O.^&orn, with whom you were also intimately ac- 
quainted.” 

“ The dearest friend I ever hftd in the world,” replied Mr. 
Croyland, blowing his nose violently. 

“ Then 1 tru'it yon w^ill extend the same friendship to his 
'ncphew%” said the colonel. 

“I don’t knoAv, I don’t know,” answered Mr. Croyland; 

that must depend upon circumstances. Pm a very crabbed, 
tiresome old fellow, Sir Henry; and my friendships are not 
very sudden ones, [lut 1 have patted your head manys' a time 
when you wore a cliihl, and that’s something. Then you are 
very like your Ikthor, and a little like your uncle, that’s some- 
tfeing more ; so >ve may get on, I think. But what have you 
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got to say more? and what in the name of fvtnne made you 
call yourself Captain Osborn to an old friend of your family 
like myself?” * . 

“ I did not do so, if you recollect,” replied the young officer. 
“It was my friend Digby who gave me that name; and you 
must pardon me, if, on many accounts, I' yielded to the trick; 
for I was coming down here on a difficult service, one that I 
am not accustomed to, and# do not like ; and I was very de- 
sirous of seeing a little of the ^country, and of learning some- 
thing of the habits of the persons with whom I had to deal, 
before I was called upon to act.” 

“ And d§vilish well you did act when you set about it,” 
cried Mr. Croyland. “ I watched you this morning over the 
wall, and wondered a little that you did not come on to my 
house at once.” 

“It is upon that subject that I must now speak,” said 
Sir Henry Layton, taking a grave tone, “ and I must touch 
upon many painful subjects in the past. Just when I was 
about to write to you, Mi; Croyland, to say that I would come, 
in accordance with your kind invitation, I learned that your 
niece, Miss Croyland, is staging at your house. Now, 1 know 
not whether you have been informed, that long ago — 

“ Oh I yes, I know all about that,” answered Mr. Croyland, 
quickly. “ There was a great deal of love and courting, and 
all that sort of lK)y and girl’s stuff.” 

“ It must be man and woman’s stuff now, Mr. Croyland,”, 
replietl the young officer; “for 1 must tell you fairly and at 
once, 1 love her as deeply, as truly as ever. Yeais have made 
no difference; other scenes have made no change.* The same 
as I went, in every thought and feeling, I have returned ; and 
I can never think of* her without emotion, which I can never 
speak to her without expressing,” 

“Indeed, indeed!” said Mr. Croyland, apparently in some 
sui’prisc. “ That does make some difference.” 

“That is what I feared,” continued Sir Henry Layton. 

Your brother disapproved of our engagement. T « consequence 
of it he behaved to my father in a way on* which 1 will not 
dwell. You would not have behaved iujsncli a way, I know; 
and although I should think any means Justifiable, to see yom’ 
niece wdien in her father’s mansion, tell her how deeply I 
love her still, and to ask her to sacrifice fortune and everything 
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to share a soldier’s fate, jet I did not think it wonlcl be right 
or honourable, to come into the house of a friend under a 
feigned name, and seek his niece, for seek her I should where- 
ever I found her, when ho might share the same views as his 
brother, or at all events think himself bound to support them. 
In short, Mr. Croyland, I knew that when you were aware of 
my real name and of my real feelings, it would make a differ- 
ence, and a great one,’’ 

“ Not the difference you think, Hany,’’ replied the old 
gentleman, holding out his Sand to him; ^‘but quite the 
reverse. I’ll tell you what, young man, I think you a devil- 
ish fine, high-spirited, honourable fellow, and the only one I 
ever saw whom I should like to marry my Editfi. So don’t 
say a word more about it. Come and dine with me to-day, 
as soon as you’ve got all this job over. You shall see her; 
you shall talk to her; you shall make all your arrangements 
together; and if there’s a post-chaise in the country, I’ll put 
you ill and shut the door with my own hands. My brother is 
an old foof, and worse than an old fool, too: something very 
like ail old rogue; at least, so he behaved to your father, and 
not much better to his own child; but I don’t care a straw 
about him, and never did ; and I ne^Ter intend to humour ono 
of his whims.” 

Sir Ilenry Layton pressed the old gentleman’s hand in his 
with much emotion, for the prospect seemed brightening to 
him, and the dark clouds which had so long oversliadowcd his 
course appeared to be breaking away. He had been hitherto 
like a traveller on a strong and spirited horse, steadfastly pur- 
suing his bourse, and making his way onward with vigour and 
deterniination, but with a dark and threatening sky overhead, 
and not even a gleam of hope to lead^iim on. Distinction, 
honours, competence, command, he liad obtained by his own 
talents and Ids own energies; he was looked up to by those be- 
lou" him, by his etpials, even by many of his superiors. The eyes 
of all who knew him turned towards him as to one who was des- 
tined to be a leading man in his day. Everything seemed fair and 
smiling around him, and no eye could see the cloud that over- 
, shadowed him but his own. But what to him v/ere honours, 
or wmalth, or the vPorld’s applause, if the love of his early 
years were to renuiiu bjjghted for ever? And in the tented field, 
the city, or th(> court, the shadow had still remained upon his 
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heart’s best feelings* not checking bis energi^, but saddenirig 
all his enjoyments. How often is it in the v^^orld that we thus 
see the bright, the acfmired, the powerful, the prosperous, with 
the grave hue of painful thonglits upon the brow, the never 
tmmingled smile, the lapses of gloomy meditation, and ask 
ourselves, What is the secret sorrow in the midst of all this 
success? what is the fountain of darkness that turns the stream 
of sunshine grey? what thg canker-worm that preys upon so 
bright a flower?’’ Deep, deep in the recesses of the heart, it 
lies gnawing in silence, but never ceasing imd never satisfied. 
Xow, however, there w^as a light in the heavens for him ; and 
whether It was as one of those rays that sometimes break 
through a storm, and then pass away, no more to bo seem till 
the day dies in darkness, or whether it was the first glad har- 
binger of a serene evening after a stormy morning, the condu-« 
sion of this tale must show. 

“I’ll tell you something, my dear boy,” continued !&Ir. 
Croyland, forgetting that he was speaking to the colonel of a 
dj'iigoon regiment, and going back at a leap -to early days. 
“ Your fiitbcT w^as my old school- fellov/ and dear companion; 
your uncle was the best friend I ever had, and the fonuder of 
iny fortune, for to his interest I owe my first appointiTient to 
India, ay, and to his generosity, the greater part of niy outfit 
and my passage. To them 1 am indebted for ever} liung, to 
iny brother for nothing; and I look upon you as a rehition 
much more than upon him, so I have uo very a flection ato 
inoti\^vs for countenancing or assisting him in doing what is 
not right. Pli tell you something more, too, Harry; I was 
care that* you would do what is honourable mul /Ight, not be- 
cause you have got a good name in the world, for 1 am always 
doubtful of the world’s good names; and, b(‘.sides, I nover heard 
the name of Sir Harry Layton till tills hlesbod (la.y, but i)ecause 
you were the* son of one honest man, and the nepliow of an- 
other, and a good, wild, frank boy too. So I was (pilte sure 
you Avould not come to my house under a lalse naine, when 
my niece was in it, without, at all events, letting me into the 
secret; and you have justified my confideiifc, young man.” 

“ I would not have done such a thing for the world,” replied 
the young oilicer; “but may I ask thcti, my dear Mr. Oroy- 
land, if you recognised me in the staj^e- coach, for it must be 
eigiitouii or niuetecu years since you saw” luc.y 
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“Don’t call^.nie Mr. Croyland,’’ said the old gentlemai!, 
abruptly; “call me Zachary, or Nabob,- or Misanthrope, or 
Bear, or anything but that. As to yOur question, I say, no. 
I did not recognise you the least in tHe world. I saw in your 
face something like the faces of old friends, and 1 liked it ou 
that account. But as for the rest of the matter, there’s a 
little secret* my boy; a little bit of a puzzle. By one way or 
another, it matters not what, I^.had found out that Captain 
Osborn was my old friend Layton’s son ; but till jl came here 
to-day, I had no notion that ho was colonel of the regiment, 
and a Knight of the Bath to-boot, as your corporal fellow took 
care to inform me. I thought you had been going under a 
false name, perhaps, all this time, and fancied I sliould find 
Captain Osborn quite well known in the regiment. I had a 
shrewd notion, too, that you had sent for me to tell the secret; 
but I was determined to let you explain yourself without help- 
ing you at all, for I’m a great deal fonder of men’s actions 
than their words, Harry.” 

“Is it fair to ask, who told you who I was?” asked Sir 
Henry Layton. “ My friend Digby has some — 

“ No, no,” cried Mr. Crqyland ; “ it wan’t that good, rash, 
rattle-pate, coxcomb of a fellow, who is only fit to be caged 
with little Zara; and then they may live together very well, 
like two monkeys in a show-box. No, he had nothing to do 
wdth it, though he has been busy enough 3113,06 he came here; 
shooting partridges, and fighting young Radfords, and all that 
sort of tiling.^’ *• 

“ Fighting young Radfords! ” exclaimed Sir Henry Layton, 
suddenly gasping the sheath of his sword with his iight hand. 
‘'He sliould not have done that, at least, without letting mo 
know.’* 

“ AV^hy, he knew nothing about it himself,” replied Mr. 
Croyland, “till the minute it took place. Thb young vaga.- 
bond followed him to my house; so I civilly told my brother’s 
pet that I didn't want to see him; and* he walked away with 
your friend Digby just across the lawn in front of the house, 
when, after a few minutes of pleasant conversation, the baronet 
applies a horsewhip, wdth considerable unction and perseverance, 
to the shoulders of •Richard Radford, Esquire, junior; upou 
which out comes the ^pinking-irons, arid in the coulse of the 
Sir Ed^wd receives a little hole in the shoulder, and 
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Mr. Badford xs disarmed and bronght uptSj^ps knee, with a 
very unpleasant and ungeiitleman-like bump^^pifo his forehead, 
bestowed, with hearty good- will, by the hilt of Master Digby’s 
sword. Well, when he had got him there, instead of quietly 
poking a hole through him, as any man of common sense 
would have done, your friend leVs him get up again, and ride 
away, just as a man might be supposed to pindi a cobra that ; 
had bit hiip, by the tail, and then say, ‘ Walk off, my friend.* . 
However, so stands the matter; and young Radford rode away, 
vowing all sorts of vengeance. He’ll have it, too, if he can 
get it, for hds as spiteful as a baboon ; so I hope you Ve caught 
him, as he was with these smugglingvagabonds, that’s certain.’* 

Sir Henry Layton shook his head. “He has escaped, I 
am sorry to say,'’ he replied. “ How, I cannot divine; for I 
took means to catch him that I thought were infallible. All* 
the roads through Harbourno Wood were guarded, but yet in 
that wood all trace of Mm was lost. He left his horse in the 
midst of it, and must have escaped by some of the by-paths.” 

“He’s concealed in ijiy brother’s house, for a hundred 
guineas I” cried Mr. Croyland. “Robertas bewitched to a 
certainty; for nothing else but witchcraft could xnako a man 
take an owl fSr a cock pheasant. Oh I yes ; there he is, snug 
in Ilarbourne House, depend upon it, feeding upon venison 
and turbot, and with a magnum of claret and two bottles of 
port to keep him comfortable: a drunken, beastly, vicious 
brute I A cross between a wolf and a swine, and not without a 
touch of the fox cither, though the first figure is the best; for his 
father was the wolf, and his mother the sow, if all tales be true.” 

“He cannot be in Harbourne House, 1 shoulu^ think,’’ re- 
plied the colonel, “for my dragoons searched it, it seems; 
violating the laws a fittle, for they had no competent authority 
with them ; and besides he would not have put himself within 
Higby’s reach, I imagine.” 

“ Then he’s up in^a tree, boosting in the day, like a bird of 
prey,” rejoined Mr. Croyland, in his quick way. “ It’s very 
unlucky he has escaped, veiy unlucky indeed.” 

“At all events,” answered the young o^iecr, “thus much 
have we gained, my dear friend : he dar(^ not show himself in 
this county for years. He was seen, hf competent witnesses, 
at the head of these smugglers, takipg an active part with 
them in resistance to lawful authority. Bloo(J has been shed, 
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lives liave becjt Bacrificed, and a felony lias been committed; 
so that if he IS wise, and can manage it, ho will get out of 
England. If he fail of escaping, or yeliture to show himself, 
he will grace the gallows, depend upon it.’’ 

“Heaven be praised]” cried Mr. Croyland, “ Give me ' 
the first tidings, when it is to happen, Harry, that I may order 
fmr horses, and hire a window. I would not have him hanged 
without my seeing it for a bnndifod pounds.” ^ 

Sir Henry Layton smiled faintly, saying, “Those are sad 
sights, my dear sir, and w e have too many of them in tins 
county; but you have not told me, from whoii% you received 
intimation that Captain Osborn and Henry Osborn Layton 
were the same person.” 

“ That*s a secret, that’s a secret, Hal,” answci'ed Jdr. Oroy- 
land. “ So now tell me when you’ll come. You’il be over 
to-niglit, I suppose, or have time and wisdom tamed the eager- 
ness of love?” 

“ Oh no I my dear sir,” answered Layton; “but I have still 
some business to settle here, and have promised to be in Ilythe 
to-night. Before I go, however, I will ride over for an hour 
or two, for, till I have seen that dear girl again, and have 
heard her feelings and her wishes from hei^ own lips, my 
thoughts will all in confusion. I shall be calmer and more 
reasonable afterwards.” 

“Much need I” answ-cred Mr. Croyland\ “But now I 
must leave you. I shan’t say a word about it all, till you 
come; for preparing people’s mind is all nonsense. If is only 
drawing them out upon the ruck of expectation, wliich leaves 
them bruised and crushed, with no power to resist whatever 
is to come afterwards. But don’t be long, HaiTy, for remem- , 
ber that delays are dangerous.” 

Layton promised to set out as soon as one of his messen- 
gers, whom he expected every instant, had ^returned; and 
going down with Mr. Croyland to the door of his carriage, he 
bade him adieu, and ’watched him as he 'drove away, .gratifying 
the eyes of the people of Woodchiirch with a view of his fine 
person, as he sto»:)d uncovered at the door. In the mean time, 
Mr. Croyland took his way slowly back towards his own 
dwelling. *» 

What had happened there during his absence, we shall see 
?weseDf]v. 
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CHAPTER XXiy. 

Ai^l things have their several stages ; and, without a know- 
ledge of the preceding one it is impossible to judge accurately 
of any event .which is the immediate subject of oiir contemn 
plation. The life of every one, the history of the whole w-orld 
that we inhabit, is but a regular drama with its scenes and 
acts, eadi depending for its interest upon that which preceded. 

I therefore judge it necessai^, before going on to detail the ’ 
events which took place in Mr. Croyland’s house duritig his 
absence, to visit the dwelling of his brother, and give some ac- 
count of that wliicb produced them. On the same eventful 
morning, then, of wliich we have spoken so much already, the 
inhabitants of Harbounie House slept quietly during the little 
engagement between the smugglers and the dragoons, unaware 
that things of 'great importance to their little circle were pass- 
ing at no great distance. I have mentioned the inhabitants of 
ILirhonrne House; but perhaps it would have been more pro- 
per to have said#the master, his family, and his guest; for a 
number of the servants were up; the windows were opened; 
and tLb wind, sotting from Woodchurcli, brought the sound of 
fire-arms thence. The movement of the troops from the side 
of Higli i'ialden was also remai-ked by one of thc^liousemaids 
and a footman, as the young lady was leaning out of one of 
the. wdudow'S wdth tl^j young gentleman by her side. In a 
minute or two after they perceived, galloping across the coun- 
try, tv^o or thVee parties of men on horseback, as if in flight 
and pursuit. Most of these took to the right or left, and were 
soon lost to the sight; but at length one solitary horseman 
came on at a furious speed towards Harbourne House, with a 
small party of dragoons following him direct at a couple ef 
hundred yards’ distance, while two or tjiree of the soldiery 
vrere seen scattered aw'ay to the right, ftlid a somewhat larger 
body appeared moving down at a quiej^ pace to the left, as if 
to cut the fugitive off at Gallow'^s Green. 
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The horse of the mngle rider seemed tired and dirfcy ; aad 
he was hfmself without a hat; but neyertheless, they pushed 
on with siJch rapidity, that a few seconds from the time when 
they were first seen, brought steed and horseman into the little 
parish road which I have mentioned as running in front of the " 
house, and passing round the grounds into the wood* As the 
fugitive drew near, the maid exclaimed, with a sort of a half 
scream, “Why, Lord ha’ mercy, Matthew, it’s young Mr. 
Radford!” 

“To be sure it is,” answered the footman; “ didn’t you 
see that before, Betsy? There’s a number of the dragoons 
after him too. He’s been np to some of his tricks, I’ll war- 
rant.” 

“ Well, I hope he won’t come in hero, at all events,” re- 
joined the maid, “ for I shouldi#t like it, if we were to have 
any fighting in the house.” 

“ I shall go and shut the hall door,” said the footman, 
drily : Richard Radford not having ingratiated himself as much 
with the servants as he had done vfith their master. But this 
precaution was rendered unnecessary; for the young man 
showed no inclination to enter the house, but passing along 
the road with the rapidity of an arrow, was soon lost in the 
wood, without even looking up towards the house of Sir 
Robert Croyland. Several of the dragoons followed him 
quickly ; but two of them planted themselves at the corner of 
the road, and remained there immoveable. 

The maid then observed, that she thought it high time 
the gentlefolks should be called; and she proceeded to execute 
her laudable purpose, taking care that tidings or what she 
had seen concerning Mr. Radford should be communicated to. 
Sir Robert Croyland, to Zara, and to the servant of Sir - 
Edward Digby, who again carried the intelligence to his mas- 
ter. The whole house was soon afoot; and Sir Robert was 
just out of his room in his dressing-gown, when three of the 
soldiers entered the mansion, expressing their determination 
to search it, and declaring their conviction that the smuggler 
whom they had ^een pursuing had taken refuge there. 

In vain Sir Robert Croyland remonstrated, and inquired if 
they had a warrant ;^in vain the servants assured the dragoons 
that no person had entered during the morning. The serjeant 
ffho w’as at their head, persisted in asserting that the fugitive 
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must bav€i come in there, just when he was hid from his pur- 
suers by the trees, assigning as a reason for ^is Wief, that 
they had found his horao tnrned loose not a hundred yards 
from the house. They accordingly proceeded to execute their 
intention, meeting with no farther impediment till they reached 
the room of Sir Edward Digby, who, though he did not choose 
to interfere, not being on duty himself, warned the serjeant 
that he must be careful of what he was doing, as it appeared 
that he had neither magistrate, warrant, nor custom-house 
officer with him. 

The seijeant, however, who was a bold and resolute fellow, 
and moreover a little heated and excited by the pursuit, took 
the responsibility npon himself, saying that he was fully autho- 
rised by Mr. Birchett to follow, search for, and apprehend one 
Kichard Kadford,* and that he had the colonePs orders, too. 
Certainly not a nook or comer of Harbourne House did he 
leave unexamined before he retired, grumbling and wondering 
at his want of success. 

Previous to his going, Sir Edward Digby charged him with 
a message to the colonel, which proved as great an enigma to 
the soldier as the escape of Richard Radford. “ Tell 
said the young baronet, ^ that I am ready to come down if 
he wants me; but that if he does not, 1 think I am quite as 
well where I am.” 

The breakfast passed in that sort of hurried and desultory 
con v/^rsation which such a dish of gossip, as now poured in from 
all quarters, usually produces, when served up at the morning 
meal. Sir Robert Cropland, indeed, looked ill at ease, laughed 
aiid jested in an unnatural and strained tone upon* smugglers 
and smuggling, and questioned every servant that came in lor 
(further tidings. The Reports that he thus received were as 
full of falsehood and exaggeration as all such reports gcneraily 
are. The property captured was said to be immense. Two 
or three hundred smugglers were mentioned as having been 
taken, and a whole legion of them killed. Some had made 
confession, and clearly proved that the whole property was 
Mr. Radford’s; and some had fought to th(? last, and killed 
an incredible number of the soldiers. To .believe the butler, 
who received his information from the hiil!h who had his from 
the shepherd, the man called the majo|*, before he died, had 
absolutely breakhisted ou dragoons, as if they had been 
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prawns; but al^^agreed that never bad j^uoli a large body of 
contraband traders been assembled before, or suffered suck a 
disastrous nefeat, in any of their expeditions. 

Sir Edward Digby gathered from the whole account, that 
his friend had been fully successful, that the smugglers had 
fought fiercely, that blood had been shed, and that Eichai’d 
Eadford, after having taken an active part in the affray, was 
now a fugitive, and, as the young baronet fiincie^l, never to 
appear upon the stage again. But still Sir Eobert Croyland 
did not seem by any means so well pleased as might have 
been wished; and a dark* and thoughtful cloud would fre- 
quently come over his heavy brow, while a slight twitching 
of his lip seemed to indicate that anxiety had as great a share 
in his feelings as mortification. 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland amused herself, as usual, by doing 
her best to tease every one around hter, and by saying the 
most malapropos things in the worlcL She spoke with great 
commiseration of “ the poor smugglers every particle of 
her pity was bestowed upon them, *She talked of the soldiers 
as if they had been the most fierce and sanguinary monsters 
In Europe, who had attacked, unprovoked, a paiirty of poor 
men thp.t were doing them no harm; till Zara’s glowing check 
recalled to her miml, that these very bloodthirsty dragoons 
were Sir Edward Digby’s companions and friends; and then 
she made the compliment more pointed by t^ipologizing to the 
young baronet, and assuring him that she did not think for a 
moment he would commit such acts. Her artillery w^as next 
turned against her brother; and, in a pleasant tone of railler}% 
she joked him upon the subject of young Mr. Radford, and of 
the search the soldiers had made, lookir!^ with a* meaning 
smile at Zara, and saying, “ She dared 'say, Sir Robert couul 
tell where he was,' if he liked.” 

The baronet declared, sharply and truly, that he knew no- 
thing about the young man; but Mrs. Barbara shook her 
head and nodded, and looked knowing, adding various agree- 
able insinuations of the same kind as before, all in the best 
humour possible, dll Sir Robert Croyland v/as put quite oat 
of temper, and woul^have retorted violently, had he not knowm 
that to do so alw^ays rendered the matter ten times worse. Even 
poor Zara did not aitogjither escape ; but, as wo arc Lurrying on 
important cv^ints, we must pass over her share of infliction. 
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The conclusion of Mrs. Barbara’s Md-clay ijas perhaps the 
most signal achieTemcnt of all. Breakfast had cmg to an 
end, though the meal ttad been somewhat protracted^ and the 
party were just lingering out a few minutes before they rose, 
still talking on the subject of the skirmish of that morning, 
when the good lady thought fit to remark: “Well, we may 
guess for ever; but we shall soon know more about it; for I 
dare say we shall have Mr. l^dford over here before an hour 
is gone, aiid^he must know if the goods were his/" 

This seemed to startle^ nay, to alarm Sir Kobert Croyland. 
He looked round with a sharp, quick ton of bis head, and 
then rose at once, saying, “Well, whether he comes or not, 

3 must go oixt and see about a good many things. Would 
you like to take a ride, Sir Edward Digby, or what will you 
do?’ 

“ Why, I think I must stay hero for the present,” replied 
the young baronet; “I may have a summons unexpectedly, 
and ought not to be absent.” 

“Well, you will excuse me, I know,’" answered his enter- 
tainer. “ I must leave my sister and Zai*a to amuse you fior 
an iiour or two, till I return.” 

Thus saying, and evidently in a great bustle, Sir llobort 
Croyland quitted the room aud ordered his horse. But just 
as the three whom he had left in the breakfast-room were 
sauntering quietly gfco wards the library — Sir Edward Dig by cal- 
culating by the way how he might best get rid of Mrs. Iku'- 
bara, itf order to enjoy the fair Zara’s company unuisturbed— 
they came upon the baronet at the moment when he was en- 
countered by one of his servants bringing him som^nuploasant 
intelligence. “ Please, Sir llobert,” said the man, with a 
knowing wink of the eye, “all the horses are out.” 

“Out!’’ cried the baronet, with a look of fury and con- 
sternation. “What do you mean by out, follow?” 

“ Why, they were taken out of the stable last night, sir,” 
replied the man. “I* dare say you loiow where they went; 
and they have not come back again yet.” 

“ Pray, have mine been taken also?” demfuded Sir Edward 
Digby, very w'cll understanding what sort of an expeditiou 
Sir Jiobert Croyland ’s horses had gone u^on. 

“Oh! "dear, no, sir,” answered the man; “your servant 
keeps the key of that stable himself, sir?’ 
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The young baronet instantly offered his host the use of one 
of his steci ds, which was gratefully afipepted by Sir Robert 
Croyland, ^^ho, however, thought' fit to<enter into an excul- 
pation of himself, somewhat tedious withal, assuring his guest 
that the horses had been taken without his approbation or 
consent, and that he had no knowledge whatsoever of the trans- 
action in which they were engagedi 

Sir Edward Digby professed Ipmself quite convinced that 
such was the case, and in order to relieve his ho^ from the 
embarrassment which he seemed to feel, explained that he was 
already aware that the Kentish smugglers were in the habit of 
borrowing horses without the owner’s consent. 

In our complicated state of society, however, everything 
hinges upon trifles. We have made the watch so fine, that a 
grain of dust stops the whole movement ; and the best arranged 
plans are thrown out by the negligence, the absence, or tiie 
folly of a servant, a friend, or a messenger. Sir Edward Digby 
groom could not be found for more than a quarter of an hour: 
when he was, at length, brought to light, the horse had to be 
saddled. An hour had now nearl/ elapsed since the master 
of the house had given orders for his own horse to be brought 
round immediately; he was evidently uneasy at the delay, 
peevish, restless, uncomfortable; and in the end, he said he 
would mount at the back door, as it was the nearest and the 
most convenient. He even waited in the vestibule; but sud- 
denly ho turned, walked through the double doors leading to 
the stable-yard, and said he heard the horse coming up., 

Mrs. Barbara Croyland had, in the mean time, amused her- 
self and hei niece in the library, with the door -L'pen ; and 
sometimes .she worked a paroquet, in green, red, and white 
silk embroidery, a favourite occupation fcr ladies in her juve- 
nile days, and sometimes she gazed out of the wiiidcnv, or 
listened to the conversation of her brother and his guest in the 
vestibule. At the very moment, how’^cver, when Sir Robert ' 
was making his exit by the doors between the principal part 
of the hou^e and the offices, Mrs. Barbara called loudly after 
him, “ Brother RQ?:)ertl brother Robert I Here is Mr. Radford 
coming.” 

The baronet turned a deaf ear, and shut the door. Ho 
would have locked it, too, if the evasion would not have then 
* ^en too palps^ble. Jjfet Mrs. Barbara was resolved that he 
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should know that Mr. Radford was coming;; and up she 
started, casting down half-a-dozen cards of silk. Aara tiied 
to stop her; for she kfiew her father, and all the sij^s and in- 
dications of his humours*; but her efforts were in vain. Mrs, 
Barbara dashed past her, rushed through both doors, leaving 
them open behind her, and caught her brother’s arms just as 
:he horse which he had thought fit to hear approach a little 
)efore it really did so, was l^d up slowly from the stables to 
;he back door of the mansion. 

“ Robert, hero is Mr. Radford !” said Mrs. Bai^bara, aloud. 

I know you would like to see him.” 

The baronet turned his head, and saw his worthy friend, 
lirough the open doors, just entering the vestibule. To the 
lorror and surprise of his sister, he uttered a low but bitter 
iurse, adding, in tones quite distinct enough to reach her ear. 
‘Woman, you have ruined me!” 

“Good gracious 1” cried Mrs. Barbara; “why, I thought — 

“Hushl silence!” said Sir Robert Croyland, in a menacing 
one; “ not another word, on yonr life;” and turning, he met 
dr. Radford with the utmost suavity, but wdth a certain de- 
^ce of restraint which he had not time to banish entirely 
roiil his manner. 

“Ah, Mr. Radford!” he exclaimed, shaking him, too, 
leartily by the hand; “I was just going out to inquire about 
oine things of importance:” and he gazed at him with a look 
diich he intended to bo very significant of the inquiries he 
lad pro}?oscd to institute. But his glance was hesitating and 
ll-assured; and Mr. Radford replied, with the coolest and 
nost self-pc/sssessed air possible, and with a firm, tixed gaze 
ipon the baronet’s countenance. 

“ Indeed, Sir Robert K’ he said ; “ perhaps I can satisfy you 
ipon some points; but, at all events, I must speak with yoa 
or a few minute’s before you go. Good morning, Sir Edward 
)igby; hav^e you had any sport in the field? 1 will not de- 
ain you a quarter of*an hour, my good friend. Wo had 
>ctter go into your room.” 

Ue led the way thither as he spoke, and S'r Robert Croy- 
Eind followed with a slow and faltering step. Re knew 
lichard Rj^dford ; he knew what that calm and self-possessed 
fianner meant. He was aware of the sigpificance of courteous 
xpressions and amicable terms from the man who called him 

B 
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Ilia good frkn^; and if there was a being upon earth, oa 
whose heM Sir Robert CroyJand would have wished to stamp 
as on a viper’s, it was the placid beni^ personage who pre- 
ceded him. 

They entered the room in which the baronet nsimlly sat in 
a morning to transact his business with his steward, and to 
arrange his affairs; and Sir Robert carefully shut the door be- 
hind him, tiffing, during the one moment that his back was 
turned upon his unwelcome guest, to compose his agitated 
features into the expression of hanghty and self-sufficient tran- 
quillity which they usually wore. 

“ Sit down, Radford,” he said; *‘pray sit down, if it be 
but for ten minutes,’’ and be pointed to the arm-chair on the 
other side of the table. 

Mr. Radford sat down, and leaned his head upon his hand, 
looking in the baronet’s face with a scratinizing gaze. If Sir 
Robert Croyland understood him well, he also understood Sir 
Robert Croyland, heart and mind, every corporeal fibre, ei^ery 
mental peculiarity. He saw clearly that his companion was 
terrified; he divined that he wislied to avoid liiiu; and the 
satisfaction that he felt at having caught him just as he was 
going out, at having frustrated his hope of escape, had a plea- 
sant nnillce in it, which compensated for a part of all that he 
had suff ered during that morning, as report after report reached 
him of the utter annihilation of his hopes of. immense gain, the 
loss of a ruinous sum of money, and the danger and narrow 
escape of liis son. He had not slept a wink during the whole 
of the prcceedirig night; and ho had passed the hours in a 
state of u(!m'vous anxiety w^hlch would have totaPy unmanned 
many a strong-minded man when his first fears were realized., 
But Mr. Radford's mincl was of a peculiar construction: ap- 
prelierision he might feel, but never by any chance, discourage- 
ment. All his pain was in. anticipation, ndt in endurance. 
The moment a blow was Struck, it was over; his thoughts 
turned to new rosoarccs; and, :ini’econkructmg schemes which 
bad been ovcrtiirown, in framing new ones, or pursuing oKi 
ones which had ^slumbered, he instantly found comfort for the 
past. Thus he seemed as fresh, as resolute, as unabashed bj 
fortune’s late frownfe, as ever; but there was a rankling' bitter- 
ness, an eager, wolf-like energy in his heart, wliich sprang 
both from an 317 disappointment and from the desperate aspect 
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of Lis present fortune ; and such feelings natm’ally cbramuni- 
Gated some portion of their acerbity to the expres^n of bis 
countenance, which no*cffort could totally banish. 

He gazed upon Sir Robert Croyland, then^ with a keen and 
inquiring look, not altogether untinged with that sort of pity 
which amounts to scorn; and, after a momentary pause, he 
said, Well, Croyland, you have heard all, I suppose!’’ 

“No, not all; not all, Eadftird,” answered the baronet, hesi- 
tating; “I Ti^as going out to inquire?” 

“ I can save you the trouble, then,’^ replied Mr. Radford, 
drily. “ I am ruined* That is to say, in the two last ventures 
I have lost considerably more than a hundred thousand pounds.” 

Sir Robert Croyland waved his head sadly, saying, “Terrible, 
terrible I But what can be done?” 

“ Oh! several things,” answered Mr. Radford, “ and that is 
what I have come to speak to you about, because the first must 
rest with you, my excellent good friend.” 

“ But where is your son, poor fellow?” asked the baronet, 
eager to avoid, as long as possible, the point to which t heir 
conversation was tending. They tell me he was well nigh 
taken ; and, after there has been blood shed, that would have 
been destruction. Do you know they came and searched tiiis 
bouse for him?” 

“ No, 1 had not heard of that, Croyland,” replied Mr. Rad- 
!brd; “ but he is rear enough, well enough, and safe enough to 
marry your fair daughter.” 

“Ay,* yes,” answered Sir Robert; “that must be thought 
)f, and — 

“Oh deut, no I” cried the other, interrupting hi A; “it has 
jeen thought of enough already, Croyland: too much, perhaps; 
low, it must be done.”* 

“Well, I will go over to Edith at once,” said the baronet, 

and I wdil ui^e her, by every inducement. I will toll her, 
:hat it is her duty, that it is my will, and that she must and 
shall obey.” 

Mr. Radford rose slowly off his seat, crossed over the rug 

the j)lacc where Sir Robert Croyland was placed; and, 
eaning his hand upon the arm of the other’s chair, he bent 
iown his head, saying in a low but vSry clear voice, and 
perfectly cristinct words, “ Tell her, her father’s life depends 
upon it I” 
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Sir Re bert Oroyland shrank from him, as if an asp had 
approachli his cheek, and he turned deadly pale. “No, 
Badford; Uo,’’ he replied, in a faltering and deprecatory tone; 
“ you cannot mean such a horrible thing. I will do all that 
I can to make her yield, I will, indeed; I will insist, I will — 

“ Sir Robert Croyland,” said Mr. Radford, sternly and slowly. 
“ I will have no more trifling, I have indulged you too long. 
Your daughter must be my soil’s wife before he quits this 
country, which must be the case for a time, till we can get 
this affair wiped out by our parliamentary influence. Her for- 
tune must be his; she must be bis wife, I say, before four days 
are over. Now, my good friend,” he continued, falling back, 
in a degree, into his usual manner, which had generally a touch 
of sarcastic bitterness in it when addressing his present com- 
panion; “what means you may please to adopt to arrive at 
this desirable result I cannot tell; but as the young lady has 
shown an aversion to the match, not very flattering to my 
sou — ** 

“Is it not his own fault?” cined Sir Robert Croyland, 
roused to some degree of indignation and resistance; “has he 
ever, by word or deed, sought to remove: that reluctance? 
Has he wooed her as woman always rfMpiires to be wooed? 
Has he not rather shown a preference to her sister; paid her 
all attention, courted, admired her?” 

“Pity you suftered it. Sir Robert,” answered Radford; 
“ but permit me, in your courtesy, to go on with what I was 
saying. As the young lady inis shown this imfortu'nate re- 
luctance, I anticipate no effect from your proposed use of pa- 
rental authority. I believe your requests and yoUf commands 
W'ill be equally unavailing; and, therefore, I say, tell her, her 
father’s life depends upon it; for 1 wit) have no more trifling. 
Sir Robert; no more delay, no more hesitation. It must be 
settled at once, this very day. Before midnight, 1 must hear 
that she consents, or — your understand ; and consent she will, 
if you but employ the right means. She may show herself 
obstinate, undutiful, careless of your wishes and commands; 
but I do not thhik that she would like to be the one to tie a 
halter round her father’s neck, or to bring what I think you 
gentlemen of heraldry and coat-armour call a cross- patonce 
into the family- bearing; ha, ha, hal Do you, Sir Robert?” 

The unhapfy gentleman to whom he spoke covered his eyes 
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with his hand ; but, from beneath, his featnr^ conll be seen 
working with the agitation of variohs emotions, in >jpich rage, 
impotent though it might be, was not without its siSare. Sud- 
denly, however, a gleam of hope seemed to shoot across his 
mind ; he withdrew his hand, he looked up with some light in 
his eyes. “A thought has struck me, Radford,” he said; 
“Zara, we have talked of Zara; why not substitute her for 
Edith? Listen tome; listen tome. You have not heard 
all.’' 

Mr. Radford shook his head. “It cannot be done,” he 
replied; “ it is quite out of the question.” 

“Nay, but hear I” exclaimed the baronet; “not so much 
out of the question as you think. Look at the whole circum- 
stsmees, Radford. The great obstacle with Edith, is that un- 
fortunate engagement with young Layton. She looks upon 
herself as his wife; she has told me so a thousand times, and 
I doubt even the effect of the terrible course which you urge 
upon me so cruelly.” 

Mr. Radford’s brow h^d grown exceedingly dark at the 
very mention of the name of Layton, but he said nothing, and, 
as if to keep down the feelings that were swelling in his heart, 
set his teeth hard in his under lip. Sir Robert Oroyland saw 
all these marks of anger, but went on: “Now, the case is 
different with Zara. Your son has sought her, and evidently 
admires her, and she has shown herself by no means unfavour- 
able towards him. Besides, 1 can do with her what 1 like. 
There i*s no such obstacle in her case, and I could bend her to 
my will wdth a word. Yes, but hear me out. 1 know what 
you would say: she has no fortune; all tlic land* that I can 
dispose of is mortgaged to the full, the rest goes to my brother, 
if he survives me. Trfte; all very true I But, Radford, listen I 
If I can induce my brother to give Zara the same fortune 
which Edith possesses, if this night I can bring it you under 
his own hand that she.shall have fifty thousand pounds? You 
shake your head; you doubt that he will do it; but I can tell 
you that he would willingly give it to save Edith from your 
son. I am ready to pledge you my word tHkt you shall have 
that engagement, under his owm hand, tln.| verymight, or that 
Edith shi^H become your son’s wife within four days. Let us 
cast aside all idle circumlocution, It^is Edit|i’s fortune for 
your son that you require. You can care polling personally 
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which oft^he two he marries. As for him, he evidently prefers 
Zara, SVe is also well inclined to him. I can, I am sure I 
can, offer ^/ou the same fortnne with her. Why should you 
object?’* 

Mr. Radford had resumed his seat, and with his arm? folded 
on his chest, and his head bent, had remained in a listening 
posture. But nothing that he heard seemed to produce any 
change in his^ countenance; and w^hen Sir Robert Croyland 
had concluded, he rose again, took a step towards him, and 
replied, ‘‘through his shut teeth: “You are mistaken, Sir 
Robert Croyland; it is not fortune alone I seek. It is re- 
venge! There, ask me no questions: I have told yon my de- 
termination. Your daughter Edith shall be my son’s wife 
within four days, or Maidstone jail, trial, and execution, shall 
be your lot. The haughty family of Croyland shall bear the 
stain of felony upon them to the last generation ; and your 
daughter shall know, for if you do not tell her, I will, that it 
is her obstinacy which sends h^r father to the gallows. No 
more trifling: no more nonsense I Act, sir, as you think fit; 
but remoinber, that the words, once passed my lips, can never 
be recalled ; that the secret I have kept buried for so many 
years, shall to-morrow morning be published to the whole 
world, if to-night you do not bring me your daughter’s con- 
sent to what I demand. I am using no vain threats, Sir 
Robert Croyland,” he continued, resuming a somewhat soft- 
ened tone, “and I do not urge you to this without some degree 
of regret. You have been very kind and friendly; you have 
done me good service on several occasions; and it will be with 
giv.at n^gret that I become the instrument of youi "destruction. 
15ut still every man has a conscience of some kind. Even I 
am occasionally troubled with qualms’; and I frequently re- 
proach myself for concealing what I am bound to reveal. It 
is a pity this maniage was not concluded long ago, for then, 
connected with you by the closest ties, I should have felt my- 
self more justified in holding my tongue. Now, hotvever, it 
is absolutely necessary that your daughter Edith should be- 
come my son’s ^fife. I have pointed out the means which I 
think will soonest bring it to bear; and if you do not use them, 
you must abide the consequences. But mark me: no attempt 
at delay, no prevarication, no hesitation I A clear, positive, 
distinct answei this night by twelve o’clock, or you are lostl’* 
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Sir Bobert Crojland had leaned his arm%uponftiic table, 
and pressed his eyes npou his arms. His whole fifetno shook 
with emotion, and the spfter, and seemingly more kindly words 
of the man before him, were even bitterer to iiim than the 
harsher and the fiercer. Though he did not see his face, he 
knew that there was far more sarcasm than tenderness in 
them. He had been his slave, his tool for years: his tool 
through the basest and mosk unmanly of human passions, fear; 
and he felt not only that he was despised, but that at that 
moment Radford was revelling in contempt. He cwild have 
got up and stabbed him where he stood, for he was naturally 
a passionate and violent man. But fear had still the dominion; 
and after a bitter struggle with himself, he conquered his 
apger, and gave himself up to the thought of meeting the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed as best he might lie was 
silent for several moments, however, after Mr. Radford had 
ceased speaking; and then, looking up with an auxioiis eye 
and quivering lip, he said: “But how is it possible, Radford, 
that the marriage should lake place in four days? The banns 
could not bo published; and even if you got a license, your 
son could not appear at. church within the prescribed hourhj 
without rimniiig a fatal risk.” 

‘‘ We will have a special license, my good friend,” answered 
Mr. Radford, with a contemptuous smile. “ Do not trouble 
yoiirscif about that. You will have quite enough to do with 
your daughter, I should imagine, without annoying yourself 
with oilier things. As to my son, I will niiinage his part of 
the affair; and he can marry yonr daughter in your drawing- 
room, or mine, at an hour when there will be to cags'r eyes 
abroad. Money can do all things; and a special license is 
not so very expensive but that 1 can aflfbrd it, still. ]\ly 
drawing-room will he best; for then we shall bo all sijcure.” 

“But, RaiJfordl Radford I” said Sir, Robert CroybniJ, “if 
I do — if I bring Ec^ith at the time appointed, if she become 
your son’s wdfe, will you give me up that paper, that fatal 
deposition?’' 

“OhT yes, assuredly,” replied Mr. Radford, with an in- 
sulting smile; “I can hand it over j^cv you as part of tlie 
marriage settlement. You need not be the least afraid! and 
now, 1 tliink I must go; for I have Ipsiiies3|i0 settle as well 
as you.” 
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“StaVistaysi moment, Radford,” said the baronet, rising 
and comife nearer to him. “ You spoke of revenge just now. 
What is iMhat you mean?” 

“I told you to ask no questions,” answered the other, 
sharply. 

“ But at least tell me, if it is on me or mine that you seek 
revenge I” exclaimed Sir Robert Croyland. “ I am uncon- 
scious of ever having injured or Offended you in any way.” 

“Oh! dear, no,” replied Mr. Radford. “You have nothing 
to do with it ; no, nor your daughter either, though she deserves 
a little punishment for her ill-treatment to my son. No, but 
there is one on whom I will have revenge, deep and bitter 
revenge, too. But that is my affair, and I do not choose to 
say more. Yon have heard my resolutions ; and you know 
me well enough to be sure that I will keep my word. So now 
go to your daughter, and manage the matter as you judge best; 
but if you will take my advice, you will simply ask her con- 
sent, and make her fully aware that her father’s life depends 
upon it; and now, good-bye, my dear friend. Good luck 
attend you on yonr errand; for I would a great 'deal rather 
not have any hand in bringing you where destiny seems in- 
clined to lead you very soon.” 

Thus saying, he turned and quitted the room; and Sir 
Robert Crojdand remained musing for several minutes, his 
thoughts first resting upon the last part of their conversation. 
“Revenge I” he said; “ho must mean my brother; and it will 
be bitter enough to him to see Edith married to this youth. 
Bitter enough tome, too; but it must be done, it must be 
done!” 

lie pressed his hand upon his heart, and then went out to 
mount his horse; but pausing in the vestibule, he told the 
butler to bring him a glass of brandy. The man hastened to 
obey, for his master’s face was as pale as death, and lie 
thought tliat Sir Robert was going to faint. But when the 
baronet had swallowed the stimulating liquor, be walked to 
the back door with a quick and tolerably steady step, mounted; 
and rode away alone. 

Before I follow hvijt, though anxious to do so as quickly as 
possible, 1 must say a few words in regard to Mr. Radford’s 
course. After fme hadvreached the parish road I have men- 
/^oned, on which one or two dragoons were still visible, slowly 
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patrolling round Harboume Wood, the man wjio liaj exercised 
so terrible an influence upon poor Sir Robert Croy&nd turned 
his horse’s head upon the path which led straight r'hrough the 
trees towards the cottage of Widow Clare. His face was still 
dark and cloudy ; and trusting to the care and sure-footedness 
of his beast, he went on with a loose rein and his eyes bent 
down towards his saddle-bow, evidently immersed in deep 
thought. When he had got^ about two-thirds across the wood, 
he started and turned round his head; for there was the sound 
of a horse’s feet behind, and he instantly perebived a dragoon 
following him, and apparently keeping him in sight. Mr. 
Radford rode on, however, till he came out not far from the 
gate of Mrs. Clare’s garden, when he saw another soldier 
riding slowly round the wood. With a careless air, however, 
and as if be scarcely perceived these circumstances, he dis- 
mounted, buckled the rein of his bridle slowly over the palings 
of the garden, and went into the cottage, closing the door after 
him. fie found the widow and her daughter busily employed 
with the needle, making somewhat smarter clothes tlian those 
they wore on ordinary occasions. It was poor Kate’s bridal 
finery. 

Mrs. Clare instantly rose, and dropped a low curtsey to Mr. 
Radford, who had of late years frequently visited her cottage, 
and occasionally contributed a little to her comfort in a kindly 
and judicious manner. Sometimes he had sent her down a 
load of wood, to keep the house warm; sometimes he had 
given ^er a large roll of woollen cloth, a new gown for her 
daughter or herself, or a little present of money. But Mr. 
Radford had his object: he always had. 

“ Well, Mrs. Clare,” said Mr. Radford, in as easy and quiet 
a tone as if nothing* had happened to agitate his mind or 
derange his plans; “so, my pi’ctty little friend, Kaft, is going 
to bo r. arrieef to Avorthy Jack Harding, 1 find.” 

ICate blushed and jield down her head, and Mrs. Clare as- 
sented Avith a faint smile. 

“'J'here has been a bad business of it this morning, though,’* 
said Mr.' Radford, looking in Mrs. Clare’s face; “I dare say 
you’ve heard all about it, over there, i^^he valley by Wood- 
church aiid Reclbrook Street.” 

Mrs, Cliire looked alarmed, and I^te for^lat her timidity, 
and exclaimed, “ Oh 1 is he safe.” 
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“ Ohl 'iFea, Hw dear,’* answered Mr. Radford, in a kindly 
tone, ‘‘ yd^ need not alarm yourself. He was not in it at all. 
1 don’t 6a3(,he had no share in running* the goods, for that is 
pretty well known, I believe, and he did his part of the work 
well ; but the poor fellows who were bringing up the things, 
by some folly, or mistake, I do not know which, got in amongst 
the dragoons, were attacked, and nearly cut to pieces.” 

*‘Ay, then, that is what the soldiers are hanging about hero 
for,” said Mrs. Clare. 

“ It’s a sad afiair for me, indeed 1” continued Mr. Radford, 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘ I am truly sorry to hear that, sir,” exclaimed Mrs. Clare; 

for you have been always very kind to me.” 

“ Well, my good lady,” replied her visitor, perhaps ypu 
may now be able to do me a kindness in return,” said Mr. 
Radford. To tell you the truth, my son was in this aiTray. 
He made his escape when he found that they could not hold 
their ground, and it is for him that the soldiers are now look- 
ing; at least, I suspect so. Perhaps you may be able to givo 
a little help, if he should bo concealed about here?” 

“ That I will,” said Widow Clare, “if it cost me one of my 
hands 1” 

“ Oh! there will be no danger,” answered Mr, Radford; “I 
only wish you, in case he should be lying where I think he is, 
to take care that he has food till he can get away. It might 
be better for Kate here to go rather than yourself; or ono 
could do it at one time, and the other at another. SVith a 
baskef on her arm, and a few eggs at tlio top, Kate could trip 
across the ^ood as if she were going to Harboiiime House. 
You could boil the eggs hard, you know, and put some bread 
and other things underneath. Then, at the place where I sup- 
pose heii^she could quietly put down the basket and walk on.” 

“ But you must tell me where he is, sir,” Answered Mrs. 
Clare. 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Radford; “that is to say, I can 
tell you where I think he is. Then, when she gets near it, 
she can look rourrtl to see if there’s any one w^atching, and if 
she secs no one, cai^ jay aloud, ‘Do you want anything?’ If 
he’s there he’ll answer; and should he send any iqpssage to 
me, one of yoi^^must it up, I shan’t forget to repay 
fou for your tii)uble,” 
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« Oh I clear, sir, it isn’t for that,” said Mr% Clarf. Kate 
and I will both be very glad, indeed, to show oi& gratitiade 
for your kindness. It. is seldom poor people bay the oppor- 
tunity ; and I am sure, after good Sir Robert Croyland, wo 
owe more to you than to any body.” 

“Sir Robert has been kind to you, I believe, Mrs. Clare!’’ 
replied Mr. Radford, with a peculiar expression of coiintoruuice. 
“Well he .may be I He h^s not r.lways been bo kind to you 
and yours.” 

“ Fray, sir, do not speak a word against Sir Robert,” an- 
swered the widow; “though he sometimes used to ?pe:.k 
rather cross and angrily in former times, yet since my poor 
husband’s death nothing could bo more kind than he has been. 
I owe him everything, sir.” 

“Ay, it’s all very well, Mrs. Clare,” replied Mr. Radford, 
shaking his head with a doubtful smile ; “ it’s all very well ! 
However, I do not intend to say a word against Sir Robert 
Croyland. He’s my very good friend, you know; and it’s all 
very well. Now, let us .talk about the place whore you or 
Kate arc to go; but, above all things, remember that you must 
not utter a word about it to any one, either now or hereafter, 
for it might be the ruin of us all if you did.” 

“Oh, no! not tor the world, sir!” answered Mrs. Clare. 
“ I know such places are not to be talked about ; and nobody 
shall ever hear anything about it from us.’’ 

“ ^yell, then,” continued Mr. Radford, “ yon knov/ the way 
up to Harboume House, through the gardens. 'J'hore’s the 
little path to the right; and then, halfway up th::t, tlnnv’s 
one to the left, wdiich brings you to the back oi* the stables. 
It goes between two sandy banks, you may recollect; and 
there’s a little pond N^ith a willow growing over iL and soma 
bushes at the back of the willow. Well, just iWiind these 
bushes there is a deep hole in the bank, high enough to lot a 
man stand upright iu it, when he gets a little way down. It 
would make a famous hide if there were a better hor.^je-path 
up to it, and sometimes it has been used for small things such 
as a mail can carry on his back. Now, from what I have 
heard, my boy Richard must be in tli^ije ; for his horse was 
found, it seems, not above two or three bundled yrnds from 
the lioiise, broken-knee’d and knocke^l-up. V should 

follow you as you go, and make inquiries, voir mast Bay that 
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you are ffenng the house; for there is a door there in the 
wall of thh stable-yard, though that path is seldom, if ever, 
used now;fbut, if there be nobody by, you can just set down 
the basket by the stump of the willow, and ask if he wants 
anything more. If he doesn’t answer, speak again, and try at 
all events to find out whether he’s there or not, so that I may 
hear.” 

“Oh! I know the place, quite well,” said j^rs. Clare. 
** My poor husband used to get gravel there. But when do 
you think 1 had better go, sir? For if the dragoons are still 
lingering about, a thousand to one but they follow me, and, 
more likely still, may follow Kate; so I shall go myself to- 
night, at all events.” 

“Yon had better wait till it is duskish,” answered Mr. 
Eadford; “and then they’ll soon lose sight of yon amongst the 
trees, for they can’t go up there on horseback ; and if they 
stop to dismount you can easily get out of their way. Let 
me have any message you may get from Richard ; and don’t 
forget, either, if Harding comes up, here, to tell him I want 
to speak with him very much. He’ll be sorry enough for 
this affair when he hears of it, for the loss is dreadful I” 

“I’m sure he will, sir,” said Kate Clare; “for ho was 
talking about something that he had to do, and said it wonld 
half kill him, if he did not get it done safely.” * ' 

“ Ay, he’s a very good fellow,” answered Mr. Eadford, 
and you shall have a wedding-gown from me, Kate. Look 
out of the window, there’s a ^ood girl, and see if any ol* those 
dragoons are about.” 

Kate did las he bade her, and replied in the negative; and 
Mr. Eadford, after giving a few more directions, mounted his 
horse and rode away, muttering as he* wont — “Ay, Master 
Harding, Yhave a strong suspicion of you; and I will soon 
satisfy myself. They must have had good information, which 
none could give but you, 1 think; so jook to yourself, my 
friend. iS’o man ever injured me yet who had not cause to 
repent it.” 

Mr. Eadford foi^ot that he no longer possessed such exten- 
sive means of injuri^^ others as he had formerly done; but 
the bitter will was as strong as ever. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The house of Mr. Zachary Croyland was not so large or 
ostentatious in appearance as that of his brother; but, never- 
theless, it was a very roomy and comfortable house ; and as 
he was naturally a man of fine taste, though somewhat singu- 
lar in his likings and dislikings, as well in matters of art as in 
his friendships, and vehement in favour of particular schools, 
and in abhorence of others, his dwelling was fitted up with 
all that could refresh the eye or improve the mind. A very 
extensive and well-chosen library covered the walls of one 
room, ill which were also several choice pieces of sculpture ; and 
his drawing-room was ornamented with a valuable collection of 
small pictures, into which not one single Dutch piece was 
admitted. Ho was accustomed to say, when any connoisseur 
objected to tlio total exclusion of a very fine school, “ Don’t 
mention it, don’t mention it; I hate it in all its branches and 
all its styles. I have pictures for my own satisfaction, not 
because they are worth a thousand pounds a-picce. I hate to 
see men represented as like beasts as possible ; or to refresh 
ray eyes with swamps and canals; or, in the climate of 
England, which is dull enough in all conscience, to exhilarate 
myself wii?i the view of a frozen pond and fields as flat as a 
plate, covered with snow, while half-a-dozen boors, in red 
night-caps and red noses, "are skating away in ten pairs of 
breeches, looking, in point of shape, exactly like ho|l set upon 
their hind legs. It’s all very true, the artist may have shown 
very great talent ; but that only shows him to be the greater 
fool for wasting his talent upon such subjects.” 

Ills collection, therefore, consisted almost entirely of the Ita- 
lian schools, with a few Flemish, a few Engkih, and one or two 
exquisite Spanish pictures. He had t\^o^good Muriilos and a 
Velasquq^, one or two fine Vandykes, and four sketches by 
Rubens of larger pictures. But he h|d numerous landscapes, 
and sevcial very beautiful small paintings oJ the Bolognese 
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Bcbool; tl\pugh t^t on which he prided himself the most» was 
an exquisite Correggio. 

It was this room that he left his niece Edith when he 
set out for vVoodchurch; and, as she sat, with her arm fallen 
somewhat listlessly over the back of the low sofa, the light 
coming in from the window strong upon her left cheek, and the 
rest in shade, with her rich colouring and her fine features, 
the high-toned expression of soul upon her brow, and the 
wonderful grace of her whole form and attitude, "she would 
Lave made a fine study for any of those dead artists whose 
works lived around her. 

She heard the wheels of the carriage roll away; but she 
gave wo thought to the question of whiitier her uncle had gone, 
or why he took her not with him, as !ie usually did. She was 
glad of it, in fact; and people seldom reason upon that with 
which they are well pleased. Her whole mind was directed 
to her own situation, and to the feelings which the few words 
of conversation she had bad with her sister had aroused. She 
thought of him she loved, with the intense, eager longing to 
behold him once more, but once, if solt uiu^t be, which perliiips 
only a woman’s heart can fully know. To be near him, to hear 
him speak, to trace the features she had loved, to mark the traces 
of Time’s hand, and the lines that care and anxiety, and disap- 
pointment and regret, she knew must be busily working, ohl 
what a boon it would be I Then her mind ran on, led by the 
light hand of Hope, along the narrow bridge of association, to 
ask herself, if it would be such delight to see him and t.o hear 
liim speak, what would it be to soothe, to comfort, to give him 
back to joy iSfiid peace? 

The dream was too bright to last, and it soon faded. He 
w^as ne.M’ her, and yet he did not^como ; he was in the same 
land, in file same district; he had gazed up to the bouse 
where she dwelt ; if he had asked w’hose it waa, the fiimiliar 
name, the name once so dear, must have sounded in his car; 
and yet lie did not come. A few minutes of time, a few steps 
of his horse, would have brought him to wdiere she was; but 
ho had turned aw'fi»y, and Edith’s eyes filled with tears. 

She rose and wiped them off, saying, ‘‘ I 'will think of some- 
^thing else;” and she went up and gazed at a picture. It was 
a Salvator Ros; ; a fine painting, though not by one of the 
finest masters. There was a rocky scene in front, w itli trees 
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waving in the wind of a fierce storm, while two travelers sfood 
beneath a bank, and a writhing beech tree. Scarcely seeming 
to find shelter even there from the large grey streams of rain 
that swept across the foi^groiind. But, withal, m the distance 
were seen some majestic old towers and columns, with a gleam 
of golden light upon the edge of the sky; and Hope, never 
wearying of her kindly offices, whispered to Edith’s heart, 

In life, as in that picture, ^ere may be sunshine behind the 
storm.” 

Poor Edith was right willing to listen; and she gave her- 
self up to the gentle guide. “ Perhaps,*’ she thought, “his 
duty might not admit of his coming, or perhaps he might not 
know how he would be received. My father’s anger would be 
sure to follow such a step. He might think that insult, injury, 
would be added, lie might imagine even that I. am changed,” 
and she shook her head, sadly. Yet why should he not,” 
she continned, “ if I sit here and think so of him ? A\'ho can 
tell what people may have said? Who can tell even what 
falsehoods may have been spread? Perhaps he’s even now 
thinking of me. PerhapS he has come into this part of the 
country to make inquiries, to see with his own eyes, to satisfy 
himselfi Oh I it must bd so: it must be sol’^ she cried, giving 
herself up again to the bright dream. “ Ay, and this Sir Ed- 
ward Digby, too, he is his dear friend, his companion; may he 
not have sent him down to investigate and judge? I thought 
it strange at the time, that this young officer should w^rito to 
inquire after my father’s family, qnd then instantly accept an 
invitation; and I maa*kcd how he gazed at that wretched 
young ma> and his unworthy father. Perhapif he will tell 
Zara more, and I shall hear when I return. Perhaps ho has 
told her more alreadjt Indeed, it is very probrJjle, for they 
had a long ride together yesterday;” and poor Edith began to 
feel as anxious to go back to her father’s house as she had 
been glad to quit it, Yet she saw no way how this could bo 
accomplished, before flie period allotted for her f tay was at an 
end ; and she determined to have recourse to a little simple 
art, and ask Mr. Croylaiid to take her ove*?4.to Harbourae on 
the following morning, with the ostensible purpose of looking 
for some article of apparel left behind, Rut, in truth, to obtain 
a few minutes’ conversation with her sister. 

There are times in the life of almost eveiy|)ne, at least, of 
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every onef^f feeling and intellect, when it seems as if we could 
meditate for ever: when, without motion or change, the spirit 
within the earthly tabernacle could pause and ponder over deep 
subjects of contemplation for hour after hour, with the doors 
and windows of the senses shut, and without any communica- 
tion with external things. The matter before us may be any 
of the strange and perplexing relations of man’s mysterious 
being*, or it may be some obscure circumstance of our own fate; 
some period of uncertainty and expectation; sonre of those 
Egyptian darknesses which from time to time come over the 
future, and which we gaze on half in terror, half in hope, dis- 
covering nothing, yet speculating still. The latter was the 
case at that moment with Edith Oroyland ; and, as she re- 
volved every separate point of her situation, it seemed as if 
fresh wells of thought sprang up to flow on interminably. 

She had continued thus during more than half an hour after 
her uncle’s departure, when she heard a horse stop before the 
door of the house, and her heart beat, though she knew not 
wherefore. Her lover might have come at length, indeed; 
but if that dream crossed her mind it was soon swept away; 
for the next instant she heai'd her father’s voice, first inquiring 
for herself, and then asking, in a lowdr tone, if his brother was 
within. If Edith had felt hope before, she now felt apprehen- 
sion; for during several years no private conversation had 
taken place between her father and herself without bringing 
with it gi’ief and anxiety, harsh words spoken, and answers 
painful for a child to give. . 

It seldom happens that fear does not go beyond reality, but 
such wasnotHhe case in the present instance; for Edith Croy- 
land had to undergo far more than she expected. Her father 
entered the room where she sat, with a^slow step and a stern 
and determined look. His face was very pale, too ; his lips 
themselves seemed bloodless, and the terrible emotions which 
were in his heart showed themselves upon his countenance by 
many an intelligible but indescribable sign. As soon as Edith 
saw him, she thought, “ He has heard of Henry’s return to 
this country. It Is that which has brought him;” and she 
nerved her heart for a new struggle; but still she could scarcely 
prevent her limbs from shaking, as she rose and advauced to 
meet her parent ' 

Sir Robert 'riroyland drew her to him, and kissed her 
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tender! j enough ; for, in truth, he loved her very deajHy : and 
then he led her back to the sofa, and seated hinfeelf beside her. 

“ How low these abdmmable contrivances are,*' ho said; “I 
do wish that Zachary would have some sofas that ?|people can 
sit upon with comfort, instead of these beastly things, only fit 
for a Turkish harem, or a dog-kennel.” 

Edith made no reply : for she waited in dread of what was 
to follow, and could not speak of trifles. But her father pre- 
sently went on, saying: “^o, my brother is out, and not 
likely to return for an hour or two I Well, I am glad of it, 
Edith, for I came over to speak with you on matters of much 
moment.’^ 

Still Edith was silent; for she durst not trust her voice with 
any reply. She feared that her courage would give way at 
the first words, and that she should burst into tears, when she 
felt sure that all the resolution she could command would be 
required to bear her safely through. She trusted, indeed, that, 
as she had often found before, her spirit would rise with the 
occasion, and that she should find powers of resistance within 
her in the time of need, though she shrunk from the contem- 
plation of what was to come. 

“ I have delayed long, Edith,” continued Sir Ilobert Croy- 
lind, after a pause, “ to press you upon a subji^ct in regard to 
which it is now absolutely necessary you should come to a 
decision; too long, indeed; but I have been actuated by a 
regard for your feelings, and you owe me something for my 
frubearavec. There can now, however, be no further delay. 
You wdll easily understand that I mean your marriage with 
lii chard liacUprd,” 

lihUth raised her eyes to her fiither’s face, and, after a strong 
CiTorc, replied, “My decision, my dear father, has, as you know, 
le(:ii long made. 1 cannot, and 1 will not, marry him ; nothing 
ou earth sliall ever induce mcl” 

“ Do not say that, Edith,” answered Sir Eobert Oroyland, 
with a bitter smile; “ fe I could utter words, which, if I know 
you rightly, -would make you glad and eager to give him your 
hand, even though you broke your heart iu.so doing. But 
ho fore I speak those things which wdll plant a wound in your 
bosom for life, that nothing can heal o? teuage, I will try 
every other' means. I request you, I entreat y(3ip, I command 
i'ou, to marry him I By every duty that you ofo me, by ail 

s 
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th flfFeqioTi that a child ought to feel for a father, I beseech ron 
to do so} if yot would save mo from destruction and dtispnirl” 

“I cannot 1 I cannotT’ said Edith, clasping her hands. 
*‘Ohl wlfy should yon drive mo to »uch painful Jisobodienco? 
In the first place, can I promise to love a man whom I bate, to 
honour and obey one whom I despise, and whose commands 
can never be for good? But still more, my father; you rni-st 
hear me out, for you force me to speak ; yon force me to tear 
open old wounds, to go back to'timcs long past,,^ and to recur 
to things bitter to you and to me. I cannot marry him, as I 
told you oucc before; for I hold myself to be the wife of 
another.’* 

‘♦Fully and nonsense!’* cried Sir Bobert Croyland, angrily; 
*‘you arc neither his wife, nor he your husband. AYhat 1 ti.c 
wife of a man who has never sought you for years; vb') 
has east you off, abandoned you, made no inquiry for you? 
Tlie marriage was a farce. You read a ceremony wlilch you 
had no rigiu to read, you took vows which you had no 
power to iiike. The law of the land pronounces all such en- 
gagements more pieces of empty foolery!’’ 

“But the law of (Jod,” replied Edith, “tells us to ]v'‘ep 
vows that we have once made. To those vows, I call d God 
to witness with a true <and sincere heart; and with tlic same 
heart, and the same feeling'^, I wdll keep them! I did wrong, 
my father, 1 know I did wTong, and Ilenry did vTong too; but 
by what wc have done we must abide; and I dare not, I can- 
not, be the wdfe of another.*’ "* , 

“But, I tell yon, you shall!” exclaimed her father, vriie- 
meiitly. “Twill (•om])el you to be so; I will pver-rule tbl? 
obstinate folly, and make you obedient, whetiier you choose I'o 
or not.” 

“Nay, nay; not sol” cried EdithU “You could not d , 
you would not atnaupt, so cruel a thing!” 

“I will, so help me heaven!*’ exclaimed Sir Eobe:d, C-oy- 
l|ind. 

“ Then, thank heaven,” answered his daughter, in a lo^v 
but solemn voieg, “it is impossible! In this country, there Is 
no clergyman, who would perform the ceroniony contrary to my 
expressed dissent. - If I break the vows that I have take;), it 
must be my own voluntary act; for there is not any force tliat 
can compel so to do; and I call heaven to witness, thei 
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ven if you were to drag me to the altar, I would say', No, to 
he last!”’ 

*‘Rash, mad, unfeeling girl!” cried her father, stii’ting up, 
nd gazing upon her with a look in which rage, and tiisnp- 
lOintment, and perplexity were all mingled. 

He stood before her for a moment in silence, and then strode 
ehemcntly backwards and forwards in the room, wiih his 
right hand contracting and ejljpanding, as if grasping at some- 
Ibing. “It must be done I” he said, at length, pressing his 
band .upon his brow; “it must be done!” and then he recom- 
fneimed his silent walk, with the shadow's of many emotions 
poming over his connteiiance. 

When he returned to Edith’s side again, the manner and 
the aspect of Sir Robert Croyland were both changed. Tiicre 
an expression of deep sorrow upon his coautciia!>cc, of 
much agitation, but considerable tenderness; and, to )m 
];oightcr’s surprise, he took her hand in his, and pressed it 
dlrctioinitely. 

‘■'Edith/’ he said, after a short interval of silence, “I have 
rmnmandcd, I have insisted, I have threatened, but all hi ^'aIn. 
Yet, in so doing, 1 have had in view to spare you even greater 
pain tliaii could be occasioned by a father's sternness. I'd j 
rery love for you, my child, made me sectn vfanting in love. 
Hut now I must inflict the greater pain. You require, it 
leenis, inducements stronger than obedience to a father’s ear- 
nest commands, and yon shall have them, bowoTer tcrrildc for 
ne to sp?ak and you to hear. I will tell you all, and leave you 
:o jiulgo.'’ 

Edith gaz' d at him in suiprise and terror. “()fi! do not, 
]o not, sirl” she said; “do not try to break my heart, and 
I put iny duty to you in opposition to the fulfilment of a most 
s icred vow, in opposition to r.ll the dictates of my owm heart 
and my own coii science.” 

“ Edith it must be done/’ replied Sir Robert Croyland. 
“I have urged you to a marriage with yomig Richaril Had- 
’’ford. I now tell you solemnly that your father’s life depends 
upon it.” 

Edith clasped her hands wildly togetbjrj and gazed for a 
^moment in his face, without a word, almost stupified with 
Jbrror. But Sir Robert Croyland had deceivll her, or at- 
tempted to deceive her, on the very same subject they were 
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now discnssincr. more than oneo already. She knew it; am 
of course she doubted ; for those who have been once false arc 
never fully believed, those who have been once deceived arc 
always suspicious of those who have deceived them, even when 
they speak the truth. As thou^^ht and reflection came back 
after the first shock, Edith found much cause to doubt: she 
could not see how such a thing was possible, how her refusal 
of Ivichard Iladford could afiect her father’s life; and she rc 
plied, after a time, in a hesitating tone, ‘‘How can that be? 
I do not understand it. I do not see how — 

“ I will tell you,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, in a low 
and particularly quiet voice, which had something fearful in it 
to his daughter’s ear. “It is a long story, Edith, but you 
must hear it all, my child. You shall be your fathei ’s confidant, 
his only one. You shall share the secret, dreadful as it ’is, 
which has embittered las' whole existence, rendered his days 
terrible, his nights sleepless, his bed a couch of fire.’^ 

Edith trembled in every limb; and Sir Robert, rising, 
crossed over and opened the door of the drawing-room, to see 
that there were none of the servants near it. Then closing it 
again, he returned to her side, and proceeded, holding her 
hand in his: “You must have remarked,’^ he said, “and per- 
haps often wondered, my dear child, that Mr. Radford, a man 
gi'oatly below myself in station, whose manners are repulsive 
and disagi'eeable, whose practices i condemn and reprobate, 
whose notions and principles I abhor, has exercised over me 
for many years an influence which no other person possesses; 
tliat he has induced me to do many things which my better 
sense and bettor feelings disapproved; that he ha., even led me 
to consent that jiiy best-ioved daughter should become the 
wife of his son, and to urge her to be so at the expense of ail 
her feelings. You have seen all this, Edith, and wondered. 
Is it not so?” 

“ I have, indeed,” murmured Edith, “ I have been by no 
means able to account for it.” 

“ Such will not be the case mueh longer, Edith,” replied 
Sir Robert Croyhviid. “ I am making my confession, my dear 
child, and you shall hear all. I must recur, too, to the story 
of young Layton, fou know wcdl that I liked, and esteemed 
him; ^^ind altf >ngh 1 was offended, as I justly might be, at; 
his conduct U wards yourself, and thought fit to show that I 
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disapproved, yet at first, and from the first, I (Jptcrmioed, if I 
saw the attachment continue and prove real and sincere, to 
sacrifice all feelings of *pride, and all considerations of fortune, 
and when you were of a fit age, to confirm the idle ceremony 
which had passed between you, by a real and lawful marriage.’’ 

“ Oh I that was kind and generous of you, my dear father. 
What could make you change so suddei;ily and fatally? You 
must have seen that the attachment was true and lasting; you 
must have known that Heniy was in every way calculated to 
make your daughter happy.” 

‘‘You shall hear, Edith; you shall hear,” replied her 
father. “Vejy shortly after the event of which I have 
spoken, another occurred, of a dark and terrible character, 
only known to iftyself and one other. I was somewhat im- 
table at that time. My views and prospects with regard to 
yourself were crossed; and although I had taken the resolu- 
tion I have mentioned, vexation and disappointment had their 
effect upon my mind. Always passionate, I gave way more 
to my passion than I had^ever done before; and the result 
was a latal and terrible one. You may remember poor Clare, 
the gamekeeper. He bad offended me on the Monday morn- 
ing; and I had used violent and angry language towards him 
before his companions, threatening to punish him in a way ho 
did not expect. On the following day, we w^ent out again to 
slioot; he and I alone together; and, on our way back, we 
passed through a little wood, which lies -— -” 

“Oh, 'stop; stopl” cried Edith, covering her eyes with her 
hands. “Do not tell me any morel” 

Her fathc. "was not displeased to see her emfltion, for it 
answered his purpose. Yet, it must not be supposed that 
the peculiar tone and manner which ho assumed, so difftu*ent 
i’rom anything that had been seen in his demeanour lor years, 
was affected as a means to an end. Such was not the case. 
Sii* Robert Oroyland was now true, in manner and in words, 
though it was the first time that he had been entirely so for 
many years. There had been a terrible struggle before he 
could make up his mind to speak; but yet, wKeu he did begin, 
it was a relief to him to unburtheu tt^ ^overloaded breast, 
even to hjs own child. It softened him ; it made bis heart 
expand ; it took tho chain ofiT long-imprisonec^ feelings, and 
gave a better spirit room to make its presenceifelt. He did 
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not forfcct bla object, indeed. To save himself from a death 
of horror, from accusation, from disgrace, was still Ids end; 
but the moans by which he proposed to seek it were gentler. 
He oven wavered in his resolution : he fancied that bo could 
sunmion fortitude to leave the decision to Edith herself, and 
that if that decision were against him, would dare and boar 
the worst. l>ut still he was pleased to see her moved; for 
he thought that she could neirer hear the whole tale, and 
learn bis situation fully, without rushing forward to extricate 
him; and he went on — “Nay, Edith, now tho statement has 
been begun, it must be concluded,” he said. “■ You would 
hear, and you must hear all You know the wood I speak 
of, I da:e snv; a little to the left of Chequer-tree?” 

‘*Oh! yes,” murmured Edith, “ where •p^'-oJ'’ Clare was 
found.” 

'.ri;e baronet nodded his head. “ It was there, indeed,” he 
said. “ We went down to see if there were arsy «ni})cs or 
wild fowl in the bottom. It is a deep and gloomy-iooking 
dell, with a pond of water and some rushes in the hollow, ami 
a little broc'k running through it, having tall trees all around, 
and no road but one narrow path crossing it. As we came 
down, I thought I saw the form of a man move amongst the 
trees, and 1 fancied that some one was poaching there. I 
told Clare to go round the pond and see, while T watched tho 
road. He did not seem inclined to go, saying, that he had not 
remarked anybody, but that the people round about said tiio 
place was haunted, I had been angry with him tne whole 
morning, and a good deal out of humour with many things; 
so I told '1dm to go round instantly, and not •make me any 
answer. The man did so, in a somewhat slow and sullen 
humour, I thought, and returned sconer than I fancied he 
ought to do, saying that he could see no trace of any one. 1 
was now very angry, for I fancied he neglected his duty. I 
told him that he was a liar; that I had perceived some one, 
whom he might have perceived as well, and that my firm be- 
lief w^as he was in alliance with the poachers, and deserved to 
be immediately 'discharged. ‘ Well, Sir Robert,’ he said, ‘ in 
regard to dischargiij<r me, that is soon settled. I will not stay 
another day in your service after I have a legal right to go. 
As to being ^'liar, I ,am none; and as to being in league wii'^ 
th3 poachcrsf if yon say so, yon yoarself JicT Such were his 
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wonT.-^?, or words to--^that effect. I got furious }t his insolence, 
though perhaps, PZdith^ per^ps I provoked it n\vself; at least, 
I have tiiought so since.. However, madly giving way to rage, 
I took my gnn by the barrel to knock him down. A struggle 
ensued; for lie caught hold of the weapon in my hand; and 
how I know not, but the gun went offi and Clare fell back 
upon tlie tnif. What would Fnot have done then to recall 
every hasty word I bad sjioken! But it was in vain. I 
stooped over liim; I spoke to him; I told him how sorry I 
was for what had happened. Bnt he made no answer, and 
pressed ids hand upon liis right side, where the charge had en- 
tered. I v>u>.s mad with despair and remorse. I knew’ not where 
to go, or what to do. The man w’as evidently dying, for his 
face had grown pale .and sliarj); and after trying to make him 
S|)e.ak, aad beseeching him to ansivcr oue w'ord, I set off run- 
ning Kis fist as 1 could towards the nearest village for assist- 
ance. As I was going, I saw a man on horseback riding 
simrply doivn towards the very place. He was at some dia- 
tj:ucc from me; but I easily recognised ]\Ir, Bradford, and knew 
t]i:;t he mu ft pass by the spot w’hcrc the wounded man lay, 
T comfortced niysclr with thinking that Clare would got aid 
withoiit rny C'lmmittmg myself; and I crept in amongst tljc 
ij'ces at the edge of the wood, to make sure that Mr. Badford 
er-jw him, and to watch their proceedings. Quietly and 
stcalihily Gliding my way through the bushes, I came near; 
raid then I saw tliat Badfurd w’as kneeling by Chuvhs side 
vith .T;i i 111: h' urn in his hand, which, w’itli his old tradesmau- 
like ha! jits, he used always at that time to carry about him. 
JTc was iviftir.g busily; and I could hear ClarJ spcai:, but 
conld not distinguish what he said. Tiie state of my mind, at 
that jriornmU, I describe. It w^as more like madness 

than anyirdi'g else. Vain and foolish is it, for any man, or 
ail)’' lx.dy (;f men, to argue what would b (3 their conduct in 
trying situations w^hiclj they have never been placed in. It is 
worse then folly for them to say what would naturally be ano- 
ther man’s conduct in any circumstances; for no man can tell 
another’s character, or understand fully all fiie line shades of 
feeling or emotion that may influence fiyi. The tale I am 
telling you now, Edith, is true: too true, in all respects. I 
' was very wrong, certainly; but I was^iot gui^y of the man’s 
murder. I never mtendod to fire: I never inid to fire; and 
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yet, perhaps, I acted afterwards as if I had been guilty, or at 
all events in a way that was well calculated to make people 
believe I was so. But I was mad at the time, mad with agi- 
tation and grief; and every man, I believe, in moments of 
deep emotion is mad, more or less. However, I crept out of 
the wood again, and hastened on, determined to leave the man 
to the care of Mr. Radford, blit with all my thoughts wild and 
confused, and no definite line ofe conduct laid out for myself. 
Before I had gone a mile, I began to think what a folly 1 had 
committed, that 1 should have joined Radford at once; that I 
should have been present to hear w'hat the man said, and to 
give every assistance in my power, although it might be inef- 
fectual, in order to staunch the blood and save his life. As 
soon as these reflections arose, I determined, though late, to 
do what I should have done at first; and, turning my steps, I 
walked back at a quick pace. Ere 1 got half way to the top 
of the hill which looks down upon the wood, I saw Radford 
coming out again on horseback; but I went on, and met him. 
As soon as he beheld me he chocked his horse, which was 
going at a rapid rate, and wlieii I came near, dismounted to 
speak with me. VVe were then little more than common ac- 
quaintances, and I had sometimes dealt hardly with him in his 
diflVnmt transactions; but he spoke in a friendly tone, saying, 
Idiis is a sad bitsiiiess, Sir Robert; but if you wdll take my 
advice you will go home as quickly as you can, and say no- 
thing to any one till you see me. 1 will be with you in an 
hour or so. At present 1 must ride up to iMiddle 'Quarter, 
and get down men to carry home the body. 'With a feeling I 
cannot express, 1 askt'd if he were dead them K-e nodded his 
head significantly ; and when I was going to put further ([ues* 
tious, he grasped my hand, saying, ‘ Go home. Sir Robert; go 
home. 1 shall say nolhiug about the matter to any one, till I 
see you, except that I i'ound him dying in the wood, liis gun 
was discharged,' he continued, ‘ so there is no proof that ho 
did not do it himselfl’ Little did 1 know what a flend he was 
into whose power f was putting myself.” 

‘‘ Oh, heaven cried Edith, who had been listening with 
her head beut down G>11 her whole face was nearly concealed, 
1 see it all, now I 1 see it alll” 

“ No, dear (bild,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, in a voice 
sad and solemtti, but wonderfully calm, “you cannot see it all; 
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9 K>, nor one fhousandth part of what; 1 have siilfered. JEvca 
the next dreadful three hours — ^for he was fitlly that time ere 
he came to Harboui’Se-T-were full of horror, inconceivable to 
any one but to him who endured them. At length, he made 
his appearance: calm, grave, self-possessed, with nought of 
his somewhat rude and blustering manner, and announced, 
with an aftectation of feeling to the family, that poor Glare, my 
keeper, had been found dyiijg with a wound in his side,” 

‘"I recollect the day, wellP* said Edith, shuddering. 

“ Do yon not remember, then,” said Sir Robert Croyland, 
“that he and I went into my writing-room: tliat awd’ul room, 
which well deserves the old prison name of the room of tor- 
tnrcl We were closeted there for nearly two Iiours, and all 
he said 1 caunot repeat. Ilis tone, however, was the most 
friend iy in the world. He prolcssed the greatest interest in 
me and in my situation; and he told me that ho had come ta 
see me before he said a word to any one, because lie wished to 
take my ojiiuiou as to how he was to proceed. It was neces- 
sary, he said, that 1 should know the facts, for, unfortunately 
they placed me in a very dangerous situation, which he was 
most anxious to free me from; and then lie Avent on to tell 
me, that when he had come up, poor Clare was perfijctly sen- 
sible, and had his speech distinctly. ‘ As a magistrate,’ he 
continued, ‘ I thought it right immediately to take his dying 
deposition, for I saw that he had not many minutes to live. 
Hero it is,’ he said, showing his pocket-book; "and, as I 
lucidly always have pen and ink with me, I kiudt down, and 
wrote his words from his own lips. Uo had strength enough 
to sign th» paper; and as you may see, there«is the mark of 
blood from his own hand, w^hich he had been pressing on his 
side.’ I would fiiu. have taken the paper, but he would not 
let me, saying, that he was bound to keep it; and then ho 
went on, and read the contents. In it the unfortunate man 
charged me most wrongfully with having shot him in a fit of 
passion; and, moreover, he said that he had been sure, before- 
hand, that I would do it, as I had threatened him on the 
prf'ceding day, and there were plenty df people who could 
prove it.’’ 

how dreadful!” cried Edith. 

“•It was false, as I have a soul to befsavcdl” cried Sir 
Robert Croyland. “But Mr. liadibrd ibrn w'eiit on, and. 
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Ehrnp:p:ing his shonlders, s&ld, that be was placed in a vcir 
delicate and painful situation, and that he did not rcaily know 
how to act with regard to the deposition. *Put it in the iircl’ 
I excl|iined; ‘put it in the fire!’ But he said, ‘.No; every 
man must consider himself in these things, Sir liobert. I 
have my o^w character and reputation to think ofi — my own 
duty. I risk a great deal, you must recollect, by concealing 
a thing of this kind. I do not knew that I don’t put my own 
life in danger: for this is clear and conclusive evidi^ucea|:,aiust 
you, }:ud ypu know what it is to be ficcessoiy in a case of 
murder!’ I then told him my own story, Edith; and he said, 
that made some dilfcrence, indeed. He was sure I would 
tell him the truth; but yet he must consider himself in the 
matter; and he added hints which I could not mistake, that 
his evidence was to be bought off. I offered anything he 
pleased to name, and the result was such as you neay guess. 
He exacted tliat I should mortgage my estate, as far as it 
could be mortgaged, and make over t!:e proceeds to him, and 
that 1 should promise to give your hand to his Boii. I pro- 
mised anything, my child; for not only life or deaih, but 
honour or (lisgnmc, were in the balance. If he had asked my 
life, I would iiave held my throat to the knife a thousand 
timis sooner than have inade such sacrifices. But to die the 
death of a felon, Edith — to be hanged — to writhe in the face 
of a grinning and execrating multitude — to have my name 
handed down in the avinrds of crime as the man wiio had 
been exi'cutcd for the nmrder of his own servant, I could not 
bear that, my cliild; and I promised any tiling! He kept the 
paper, lie said; as a security; and, at first, it was d) be given 
to me to do with it as I liked, when the Bioney coming from 
the mortgage was secretly made over to him; but tiicn, he 
said, that he had lost one great hold, and must keep it till the 
mariiago w^as completed: for by this time the corolicr’s inquest 
was over, and he liad withheld the deposition, merely testify- 
ing that lie had found the man at the point of death in the 
wood, and hnd gone as as possible for assisliince. The 
jury consisted of Iks tenants and mine, and they were c'dly 
satisfied ; but the fiend^'U-ho had me in his power was more 
greedy; and, by the very extreise of his influence, be seemed to 
learn to CJijoy it.b Day afrer day, month after month, he took 
a pleasure in maiding moddo things that were abhorreut to me. 
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It chango.cl my nature and my cbaracter. lie forced me to 
wiuk at frauds that I detested, and every ySar he pressed for 
the completion of your marriage with his son. Yv nr coldness, 
your dislike, yonr refusal would, long ere thisf have driven 
him into fury, I believe, if Richard Radford had been eager 
for yonr hand himself. But now, Edith, now, jny child, he 
will hear of no more delay. lie is ruined in fortune, disap- 
pointed in his expectalior^S, and rendered fierce as a hungry 
beast by some events that have taken place this njonilng. lie 
has just now been over at Harbourne, and used threats wliich 
I know, too well, he will execute. He it was, himself, who 
told me to infoim you, that if you did not consent, your 
father’s life would be the sacrifice I” 

‘‘Oil, heaven!” cried Edith, covering her eyes with her 
hands, “at least, give me time to think. Surely, his word 
cannot have such power: a base, notorious criminal himself; 
one who every day violates the law, who scoffs at his own 
oatlis, and holds truth and honour but as nauies, surely his 
word will bo nothing against Sir Robert Croyhn ill’s?” 

“ Ills word isnotiung,*w^ould be nothing,’' reiilicd her fiU’ner, 
earn('.3ily ; “ but that de-ixisition, Edith 1 It is that v/hich is my 
destruction. Remember, that the words of a dying man, ■with 
et<n*uity and judgment close before bis eyes, are 'aeld l>y the lav/ 
more powerful tlam any other kind of evidence; ami, besides, 
there arc those still living, w^ho heard the rash threat I used, 
Su.spicion once pointed at me, a thousand corroborative cir- 
cUiDJEitances w'ould come forth to prove that the tale i told of 
parting with the dead man, some time before, was false, and 
that very fact would condemn me. Cast aw^ayisali suJi ho})es, 
Edith; cast away all such expectations. They are vain! 
vriiul Look the inMh full In the face, my child. This man 
has your hither’s life entirely and totally in his power, and ask 
yourself, if you wdll doom me to death.” 

“Oil! give me time; give me timel” cried Edith, wringing 
her hands. “Let mo but think over it till to-morrow^, or next 
day.” 

“Not an hour ago,” replied IRr Robert Croyland, “ho 
swore, by everything ho holds sacred^that if before twelve to- 
night, he did not receive your consent-L” 

“ Stay, stay I” cried Edith, eagerly, piadng her hand upon 
her brow'. “Let me think: let m^*thmk. It is but monev 
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that he wants; it is but the pitiful wealth my uncle left 
me. Let liim take f.t, my father!” she continued, laying her 
hand upon Sir liobert’s arm, and gazing brightly in his tace, 
as if the light of hope had suddenly been renewed. Let him 
take it all, every farthing, I would sooner work as a hired 
servant in |^e fields for my daily bread, with the only com- 
fort of innocence and peace, than break my vows, ami marry 
that bad man. I will sign a proimse this instant that he shaU 
have all.’’ 

Sir Robert Croyland threw his arms round her, and looked 
cp to heaven, as if imploring succour for them both. My 
sweet child I My dear child !” he said, with the tears stream- 
ing down Ins checks. “ But 1 cannot leave you even this 
generous hope. This man has other designs. I offered — I 
promised to give Zara to his son, and to ensure to her, with 
my brother’s help, a fortune equal to your own. But ho 
would not hear of it. He has other views, my Edith. You 
miivSt know all ; you must see all as it really is, lie will keep 
his word this very night ! If before twelve he do not receive 
your consent, the intimation of the fatal knowledge he pos- 
sesses will be sent to those who will not fail to track it 
through every step, as the bloodhound follows Ids prey. *ll6 
is a desperate man, Edith, aud Avill keep his word, bringing 
down ruin upon our heads, even if it overwhelm himself 
also.” 

Edith Croyland paused without reply for several minutes, her 
beautiful face remaining pale, with the exception of one glowing 
spot in the centre of her cheek. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground, a.d her lips moved, but 'without" spfeoch. She 
was arguing in her own mind the case between hope and de- 
spair; and the terrible array of circumstances on every side 
bewildered her. Delay was her only refuge; and looking up 
in her father’s face, she said, ‘‘But why is he so hasty? 
Why cannot he wait a few hours longer? I will fix a time 
when my ans^ver shall be given; it shall be shortly, very 
shortly; this time to-mom>w. Surely, surely, in so terrible 
a case, 1 may be a^lowe!ra few hours to think ; a short v. a 
very short period, to de^del” 

“ He will admit ot no more than I have said,’’ answered 
Sir Robert Croykad: “ it is as vain to entreat him as to ask 
the hangman to delay hfc fatal work, lie is hard as iron; 
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without feeling, without heart. His reasons, too, are specrous, 
my dear child. His son, it seems, has tsijcen fart this morning 
in a smuggling affray Vith the troops ; blood has been shed, some 
of the soldiers have been killed, all who have %ad a share 
thei'ein are guilty of felony; and it has become necessafy that 
the young man should be hurried out of the couj^try without 
^ delay. To him such a flight is nothing: he has no family to 
blacken with the record of ^nuie, he has no honourable name 
to stain, L!d means are all prepared; his flight is easy, his 
escape secure; but his father insists that you shall be his bride 
before he goes, or he gives your father up, not to justice, but 
to the law; which, in pretending to administer justice, but too 
often commits the very crime it seems to punish. Four short 
days are all that he allows, and then you are to be that 
youth’s bride.” 

“ What! the bride of a felon I” cried Edith, her spirit rising 
for a moment, “ of one stained with every vice and every crime : 
to vow falsely that I will love him w'hom I must ever hate; to 
break all ray promises to one I must ever love; to deceive, 
prove false and forsworn *to the noble and the true, and give 
myself to the base, the lawless, and the abhorred! Oh, my 
father, aiy father! is it possible that you can ask such a 
thing?” 

The fate of Sir Robert Croyland and his daughter hung in 
the balance. One harsh command, one unkind word, with 
justice, and truth on her side, and feebleness and wTong on his, 
might have armed her to resist; but the old man’s heart was 
melted. The struggle that ho witnessed in his child was, for 
a moment- •-rcmaik, only for a moment — more* terrible than 
that within his own breast. There was something in the in- 
nocence and truth sotfiicthing in the higher attributes of the 
passions CvTlled into action in her breast, something in the enno- 
bling nature jf the conflicting feelings of her heart: the filial 
tenderne.S3, the adherence to her engagements, the abliorrence 
of the bad, the love of the good, the truth, the honour, and 
the piety, all striving one with the o^ier, that for a time made 
the moan passion of fear seem small*nd insignificant. “ I do 
not ask you, iny chiid,” he said, “1 d^^iiot urge you; I ask^ I 
urge you no more! The worst bitterness is past. I have 
told my own child the tale of my sorrows, folly, my weak- 
ness, and my danger. I have inflicted the worst upon you, Edith, 
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and (m myself; and I leave it to your own lieart to decide. 
After your genert/ns^ jfoar noble o:ftbr, to sacriiice your property 
and leave yourself nothing for my sake, it'iivere cruel; it were, 
indeed, basc,f;to urge you farther. To avoid this dreadful dis* 
closure, to shelter you and myself from such horrible detail?, I 
have often been stern, and liarsh, and menacing. Forgive me, 
Edith, but it is past! You now know what is on the die; 
and it is your own hand casts Your father’s life, the 
honour of your family, the high name wo have ever borne, 
these are to be lost and won. But I urge it, I ask it not. 
Yon only must and can decide.” 

Edith, wlm had risen, stood before him, nale as ashes, with 
her hands clasped so tight that the blood retreated from her 
fingers, where they pressed against each other, leaving them 
as white as those of the dead: her eyes fixed, straining, but 
sightlcs.^ upon the ground. All that she saw, all tliat she 
knew, all that she felt, was the dreadful alternative of fatess 
before her. It was more than her frame could bear, it was 
more than almost any iieart could endure. To condemu a 
father to death, to bring tiie everlasting regret into her heart, 
to wander, as if accurst, over the earth, with a parent’s blood 
crying out for vengeance ! It was a terrible thouglit, indeed. 
Then again, she remembered the vows that she luoi taken, tlio 
impos-sibility of performing those that were asked of her, the 
sacrifice of the innocent to the guilty, the perjury tiiat she 
must commit, the dark and dreadful future belbre her, the self- 
reproach that stood ott either hand to follow her through life I 
She felt as if her heart was bursting; ami the next moment, 
all the blood^.seemed to fly from it, and leave it cold and 
motionless. She strove to speak, her voice was choked; bat 
then, again, she made an effort, and a fcTv words broke forth, 
convuUdively; ‘'To save you, my father, I world do auytliiag,” 
siie cried. “ I will do anytliing, but — ” 

She could not finish; her slgiit failed her; her heart seemed 
cruslHid; her head swam; the colour' left her lips; and 
she fell prone at her father’s feet, without one effort to save 
herself. ,, 

Sir Robert Croyland^ first proceeding was, to raise her and 
lay her on the sofa; but before he called any one, he gazed at 
her a nionieut on:»two in silence. “ She has fainted,”' he said. . 
“ Poor child! Poor girK”, But then came another thought: 
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w She said she would do anything,” he murmured; “her wrds 
were, ‘ I will’ It is surely a consent.” 

Ho forgot, he heeded not, he would not heed, that she had 
added, “ but — ” « 

“ Yes, it was a consent,” he repeated; “ it must have been 
a consent. I will hasten to tell him. If v/e can but gain a 
few days, it is something. Who can say what a ih-iys 
may bring? At all event^ it is a relief. It will obUiiii the 
delay she vdslied; I will tell him. It must have been a con- 
sent;” and calling the servants and Edith’s own maid to 
attend upon her, he hastened out of the house, fearful of 
waiting till her se^es returned, lest other words should snuich 
from him the interpretation he cho.se to put upon t’uose vviiicii 
had gone before. In an instant, however, ho returned, went 
into the library, and wrote down on a scrap of paper : — 
“Thanks, dearest Editli, thanks I I go in haste to tell 
Mr. liadibrd the promise you have given.’’ 

Tiien hurrying out again, he put the paper, which he had 
folded up, into the hands of the groom wdip hcM bis liorse. 
^'’That for Miss Oroyland,” he said, “when she uas quit'.i re- 
covered; but not before;” and, mounting with speed, he rode 
away as fast as he could go. 


CHArTEE XXYL 

It was two g’cloe.k when Sir Robert Croyland Iefl»bis daughter; 
and Ediith, with the aid of her maid, soon recovered from the 
swoon into which shq had fallen. At first she hardly knew 
where she was, or what had taken place. iMl seemed strange 
to her, for she had never fainted before; and though she had 
more than once seen her sister in the state in wdiich she her- * 
self iiad just been, fet she did not apply what she had wit- 
nessed ill others to explain her own sensations. 

When she could rise from the sofa, wdiiu'e her father had 
lain her, and thought and recollectiov^ returned, Edith’s first 
inquiry w^as for Sir Robert, and the sef\^nt’s answer that he 
had been gone a quarter of an hour, wms at fii^st a relief. But 
Edith sat and pondered for a while* applying herself to call to 
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mind^’ all the last words which had been spoken# As she did 
so, a fear came oVer l^r, a fear that her meaning might have 
been mistaken. “No!” she murmured,*^ at length, “no! I 
said, hit; hs must have heard it. I cannot break those 
vows; I dare not; I would do anything to save him; oh, yes I 
doom myself to wretchedness for life; but I cannot, unless 
Henry gives me back my promise. Poor Henry 1 what right 
have I to make him suffer too? yet does he sufler? But a 
father’s life, a father’s life! That must not be tlm sacrifice! 
Leave me, Caroline, I am better nowl” she continued aloud; 
“ it is very foolisli to faint in this way^ It never ha^ipened to 
me before.” 

*‘Oh dearl Miss Edith, it happond to every one now* and 
then,” said the maid, who had been in her service long; “and 
1 am sure all Sir Kobert said to you to day was enough to 
make you.” 

“Good l)eaven!” cried Edith; in alarm, “did you hear?” 

I could not help hearing a part, Miss Edith,” answered 
the maid ; “ for in that little room, where I sit to be out of 
the way of all the black fellows, one”hears very plain what is 
said here. There was once a door, I believe, and it is only 
just covered over.” 

For a moment, Edith sat mute in consternation; but at 
length demanded, “What did you hear? Tell me all, Caro- 
line, every ivord, if you w ould ever have me regard you more.” 

“Oh I it was not much, miss,” replied the maid; heard 
Sir Ptobert twice say, his life depended on it, and I suppose 
he meant on you marrying young Mr. Itadford. Then he 
seemed to telV^ou a long story; but 1 did not hejvr the whole 
of that ; for I did not try, I can assure you. Miss Edith ; and 
then I heard you say, ‘To save you, my father, I would do 
anything, I ivill do any tiling, but — and then you stopped in 
tne middle, because I suppose you fainted.” 

Edith put her hands before her eyes and thought, or tried 
to think, for her ideas were still in sad confusion* “Leave 
me now, Caroline,” she said; “but remember, I expect that 
no part of any conrersation you have overheard between me 
and my father, will cv<jr* be repeated.” 

“Oil! dear no, Mi'^s Edith,” replied the woman, “I would 
not on any accoidit;” and she left the room. ’ 

If e all know of what S'alue are ordinary promises of secrecy, 
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even in the best society, as it is called. Nine times ouf jof 
ten, there is one dear Mend to whom ev(|ythflig is revealed; 
and that dear friend iTas others; and at each remove, the bond 
of secrecy is weaker and more weak, till the wlwSde world is 
made a hearer of the talc. Now Edith’s maid was a very 
discreet person; and when she promised not to reveal what 
she had heard, she only proposed to herself to tell it to one 
person in the world. Nor was that person her lover, or her 
friend, or he^* fellow-servant ; nor was she moved by the spirit 
of gossip, but really and truly by a love for her young lady, 
which was great, and bjfc a desire to serve her. Thus, she 
thought, as soon a^|jShe had shut the door, “ I will tell it to 
Miss Zara, though ; for it is but right that she should know 
how they are driving her sister to marry a man she hates, as 
well she may. Miss Zara is active and quick, and may find 
some means of helping her.’^ 

The maid had not been gone a mimite when she returned 
with the short note which Sir Robert Croyland had left, and 
as she handed it to her young mistress, she watched her coun- 
tenance eagerly. But Edith took it, read it, and gazed upon 
the paper without a word. 

‘‘Pray, Miss Edith,” said the maid, are you likely to want 
me soon; for I wish to go up to the village for something?” 

“No, Caroline, no,” answered Edith, with an absent air; 
“ I shall not want you.” And she remained standing with the 
paper in her hand, and her eyes fixed upon it. 

The powers by which volition acts upon the mind, and in 
what volition really consists, arc mysteries which have never 
pet, that 1 h:>j’'e seen, been explained. Yet certain it is, that 
there is something within us which, when the intellectual 
faculties seem, unde’' tl^e pressure of circumstances, to lose 
tlioir functions, can, by a gi*eat effort compel them to return 
to their duty, rally them, and array them, as it were, against 
the enemy by whom they have been routed. Edith Croyland 
made Xhe efi'ort, and snebeeded. She had been taken by sur- 
prise, and overcome; but now she collected all the forces of 
her mind, and prepared to fight the battle c»^*r again. In a 
few minutes she became calm, and applie4 herself to consider 
fully her own situation. There were filial dhty and tenderness 
m one side, love and a strong vow on the othCr. “He has 
gone to tell Mr. Radford that I have qoifisented,” was her first 

T 
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diLlinct thought, ^‘but his having mistaken me must not make 
me give that cbnscRt when it is wrong. Were it myself alone, 
I would sacrifice all for him; I could but die; a few hours of 
misery not much to bear: I have borne many. But I am 
bound. Good Godl what an alteamativel” 

‘But I will not follow her thoughts: they can easily be con- 
ceived. She was left alone, with no one to coimsel, with no 
one to aid her. The fatal secret she possessed was a bar to 
asking advice from any one. Buried in her bosom, the 
causes of her conduct, the motives upon which she acted, must 
ever be secret, whatever course sh# pursued. Agony was on 
either hand. She had to choose betweej^ two terrible alterna- 
tives: on the one hand a breach of all her engagements, a 
few years^ a few weeks, perhaps, of misery, and an early 
death, for such she knew must be her fate: and, on the other, 
a life, with love certainly to cheer it, but poisoned by the 
remembrance that she had sacrificed her father. Yet Edith 
now thought firmly, vreighed, considered all. 

Slic could come to no determination. Between two such 
gulfs, she shrank trembling from fehher. 

The clock in tlie hall, wdth its clear, sharp bell, struck 
three; and the niomeiit after, the quick sound of horse’s f(>et 
was beard. “Can it be my father?” she thought. “No! 
he lias not had time, unless he has doubted but while she 
asked herself the question, the horses stopped at the iloor, the 
bell rang, and she went on to say to herself: ‘ Peril aps it is 
Zara. That would be a comfort, indeed, though I cannot tell 
her; I must not tell her all.” 

The oIck'Hhuloo opened the door, saying, “l^Ussy, a gentle- 
man want to see you: very fine gentleman.” 

Edith could not speak ; but she ]t)Owed her head, and the 
servant, receiving that token as assent, turned to some one 
behind him and said, “ Walk in, sir.” 

For a moment or two Edith did not raise her eyes, and her 
lips moved. She hcai‘d a step in fhe room tliat made her 
heart flutter; siie heard the door shut, but yet for an instanf 
she remained Wtli her head bent, and her hands cla-ped to-^ 
gether. Then sh(^ looked up. Standing before ‘her, and 
gazing intently uJ)on hei', was % tall haiidsome man, dressed in 
the splendid tiniform of the dragoons of that time,* and witli^^ 
star upon his left bf east: a decoration worn by persons who 
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nad the to do so irioro frequently in thoie days than at 
tlie present time. Bgt it was to the falb that Edith’s oj^ea 
were turned : to tlie countenance well known and deeply lovei 
Changed though it was, grave where it had been gay, pale 
where it had been florid, sterner in the lines, once so full of 
gentle youth, still all the features were there, and the es^pres- 
fiion, too, though saddened, was the same. 

He gazed on her with a Wk full of tenderness and love; 
and their eyes met. On both of them the feelings of other 
years seemed to rush with overpowering force. Tlie interval 
“whlcli had since occurred, for a moment, w’^as annihilated ; the 
heart went back mth the rapid wing of memory to the hours 
of joy that were gone, and Layton opened wide his arms, ex- 
claiming, “Edith I Edith!” 

She could not resist. She had no power to straggle. Love> 
stronger than licrself, was master; and, starting up, she cast 
herself upon his bosom, and there wept. 

“Dear, dear girll” he said, “then you love me still; then 
Dlgby’s assurance is true; •then you have not forgotten poor 
Harry Laytcm ; thou his persevering hope, his long endurance, 
his unwavering love, his eiforts, his success, have not been all 
hi vain! Dear, dear Edith! This hour repays me for all, 
for all. Dangers and adversities, and wounds, and angnish of 
body and of mind, and sleepless nights, and days of bitter 
thought, I would endure them all. All? ay, tenfold all, for 
this one hoiir!” and lie pressed her closer and closer to his 
heait. 

“N;jy, Harry; nay,” cried Edith, still clingii^ to him; 
“bnt hear me,* hear me, or if you speak such words of t^er- 
ness you will break ray heait, or drive me mad.” 

“Good heaven I” exclaimed Layton, unclasping his ams. 
“what is it that you say? Edith, my Edith; my own, my 
vowed, my bride! But now you seemed to share the joy you 
gave: to love, as you as(=i loved; and now ” 

“I do love you: oh! I do love you!” cried Edith, vehe- 
mently; “ add not a doubt of that to all I sufFcr. Ever, ever 
have T ’ ved you, without change, without tlfbught of change. 
But yet, but yet — : I may have fancied that^ou have forgotten 
me; I may have thought it strange that yoi? 4i<^ not write; 
that my letters remained unanswered; ^jpt still 1 loved, still I 
have been true to you.” 
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“ I did writ^, my Edith* I received no letters,” said Layton, 
Badly ; “ we have < oth been wronged, py dear girl. My let- 
ters were returned in a cover directed in your own hand: but 
that trick^ I understand: that I see through. Oh! do not let 
any one deceive you again, beloved girl! You have been my 
chief, I might say my onh/ thought ; for the memory of you 
has mingled with every other idea, and made the whole your 
own. In the camp and in the field, I have endured and fought 
for Edith : in the council and in the court, I have struggled 
and striven for her; she has been the end and object of every 
effort, the ruling power of my whole mind. And now, Edith ; 
now your soldier has returned to you. He has won every step 
towards the crowning reward of his endeavours; he has risen 
to competence, to command, to some honour in the service of 
his country; and he can proudly say to her he loves: Cast 
from you the fortune for which men dared to think I sought 
you ; come to your lover, come to your husband, as dowerless 
as he was when they parted us ; and let all the world see and 
know, that it was your love, not your wealth, I coveted: this 
dear hand, that dear heart, not base gold, that I desired. Oh ! 
Edith, in heaven’s name, cast me not now headlong down 
from the height of hope and joy to which you have raised me, 
for fear a heart and spirit, too long depressed, should never find 
strength to rise again.” 

Edith staggered back and sank down upon the sofa, cover- 
ing her eyes, and only murmuring, I do lova you, Harry, 
beyond life itself. Oh! that I were dead! Oh I tnat I were 
dead!” 

There was a terrible struggle in Henry Layton’s bosom. He 
could not understand the agitation that he witnessed. Had it 
borne anything like the character of- joy, even of surprise, all 
would have been clear; but it was evidently very different. It 
was joy overborne by sorrow. It was evidently a struggle of 
love with some influence, perhaps not stronger, yet terrible in 
its eflect. He was a man of quick decision and strong reso- 
lution: qualities not always combined; and he overcame him- 
self in a moment. He saw that he was loved, stjj’ deeply, 
truly loved; and, that was a great point* He saw that Edith 
was grieved to the soul ; he saw that he himself cpnld not feel 
more intensely the apguish she inflicted than she did; that site 
was wringing her own heart while she was wringing his, and 
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felt a double pang; and that was a strong motive for calmness, 
if not for fortitude. Her last words, “I yishTT were deadl” 
restored him fully to Himself; and following her to the sofa, he 
seated himself beside her, gently took her hand kk his, and 
pressed his lips upon it. 

Edith, ’’ he said; “my own dear Edith, let us be calm! 
Thank you, my beloved, for one moment of happiness, the 
first I have known for years; and now let us talk, as quietly 
as may be, if anything that may have arisen which should 
Justly cause Henry Layton’s return to make Edith Croyland 
wish herself dead. Your uncle will not be long ere he arrives ; 
I left him on the road; and it is by his full consent that I 
am here.” 

“Oh, no! Harry, no!” said Edith, turning at first to Ms 
commept on her words: “ it is not your return that makes me 
wish myself dead ; but it is, that circumstances, dark and ter- 
rible circumstances, which were only made known to me an 
hour before your arrival, have turned all the joy, the pure, the 
almost unmixed joy, that I should have felt at Becir)g you again, 
into a well of bitterness. It is that I cannot, that I dare not 
explain to you those circumstances; tliat you will think me 
wrong, unkind, fickle, perhaps; perhaps even mad, in what- 
soever w^ay I may act.” 

“ But surely you can say something, dear Edith,” said her 
lover; “ you can give some hint of the cause of all I see. You 
tell me in one breath that you love me still, yet wish you 
were dead; and show evidently that my coming has been 
painful to you.” 

‘‘No, no, Harry,” she answered, mournfully, ‘^o not say 
so. Painful to me? oh no I It would be the purest joy that 
ever I yet knew, were it jiot that — But why did you not como 
earlier, Harry ? Why, when your horse stood upon that hill, 
did you not his head hither? Would that you had, would 
that you had I My fate would have been already decided. 
Now it is all clouds andf darkness. I knew you instantly. I 
could see no feature; I could but trace a figure on horsebnek, 
wrapp^^d in a large cloak ; but the instinct of Jove told me who 
it was. Oh I why did you not come thcsi ?” 

“ Pccause it would have been dishonesty Edith,” answered 
Layton, gravely. “Your uncle had been inyTathcr’s friend, 
my uuclc’s fiiend. In a kindly manner he invited me hero 
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SDitie time ago^ as a perfect stranger, under t}K5 name of Cap- 
tain Osborn. 'S'ou Jj^-ere not here then ; and I thought I could 
not in honour come under bis roof, when 1 found you were here, 
wltliout teMng liim who I really was. lie appointed this day 
to meet me at Woodchurch at two; and I dared not venture, 
after all that has passed between your family and mine, to 
seek you in his dwelling, ere I bad seen and explained myself 
to him. I knew yon were hererJ gazed up at these windows 
with a yearning of the heart that nearly overcami) my resolu- 
tion.*’ 

“I saw you gaze, TTarry,” answered Edith; “and I day 
still, would that you bad cornel Yet you were right. It 
might have saved me much misery; but you were right. And 
now listen to the fate that is before me; to the choice I have 
to make, as far as I can explain it, and yet what words caii I 
use? But it must be done. I mu^t not leave anything un- 
performed tliat can prevent poor Edith Croylaiid from becom- 
ing an object of hatred and contempt in Henry Layton’s eyes. 
Little as I can do to defend myself, I must do it.” 

She paused, gnzed up on high for a moment, and then laid 
her liand upon his, 

“ Henry I do love yon,” she said. “ Hay, more, I am 
yours, plighted to you by bonds I cannot and I dare not break; 
vov/s, I mean, tlio most solemn, as well as the ties of long 
adection. Yet, if I wed you, I am miserable for life. Self- 
reproach, eternal self-reproach* the most terrible of all things; 
to which no other mental or corporeal pain can evvjr reach, 
wmld prey upon my heart ever, and bear me down into 
the grave, 'l^eacc, rest, I should have none. A voice would 
be for ever howling in niy ear a name that would poison sleep, 
and make each waking moment an hour of agony. I can tell 
you no more on this side of the question ; but so it is. It 
seems fited that I should bring misery one way or another 
upon him who is dearest to me.” 

“ I cannot comprehend,” exclaimed Layton, in surprise. ■ 
“ Your fiither has heard, I suppose, that I am here, and has 
menaced you with, his curse?” 

“ Oh, no 1” answered Edith; “far from it. lie Avas* hero 
but now; he spokd of you, Henry, as you deserve, lie told 
me how he had loved you and esteemed you in your young 
dii^s; how, though angry at first at our rash engagement, ho 
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would have consented in tke end ; bait, iwts a fatal ‘ bux,' 
Henry, an impediment not to be surmounied, I must not tell 
you what it is ; I cannot,: I dare not explain. listen to 
what he said besides. You have heai’d one part oi'tbe choice, 
hear the other : it is to wed a man whom I abhor, despise, 
contemn; whose very look is fearfnl to me; to ask you to give 
me hack the vows I plighted, rin order, in order — ” and she 
spoke very low, “that I may sacrifice myself for my father; 
that I may linger out a few wrecks of wretchedness, and then 
sink into ihe grave, which is now my only hope.” 

“ And do you ask me, Edith,” inquired Layton, in a sad 
and solemn tone- “ Do you, Edith Croylaiid, really and truly 
ask me to give yon back those vows? Speak, beloved, speak; 
for my heart is well-nigh bursting.” 

He paused, and she was silent; covering her eyes with her 
hands, while her bosom heaved, as if she were struggling for 
breath. “No, no, no, Harry 1” sh6 cried at us if the 

effort were vain; “I cannot, I cannot 1 Ob, Harry, Harry! 
I wish that I were dead!” and, casting her arms round his 
neck, she wept upon his breast again. 

Henry Layton drew her closer to him with his left arm 
round lier waist; but pressed his right hand on his brow, 
and gazed on vacancy. Both remained witiiout speaking for 
a time; but at length he said, in a voice more calm tiian 
migiit have been expected, “Jbet us consider this matter, 
Edith. You have been terrified by some means; a tvdo has 
been told you which has agitated and alarmed you; '^viiicli 
has ovcrconie vour resolution, that now has endur^i more than 
six years, ana doubtless that tale has been well devised.* iVi’e 
you sure that it is truej? Forgive this doubt in regard to one 
who is dear and near toTyou; but whmi such deceits iiave, been 
practised, as those which we know have been used to (ieliide 
us, I must be suspicious. Are you sure that it is true, 
I say?” 

“ Too true, too true,” answered Edith, shaking her head, 
mournfully; “that tale explains all, too, even those deceits 
you .ii^.:it;ion. No, no, it is but too true; it could not be 
feigned ; besides, I remember so many things, all tending to 
the same* It is true, 1 cannot doubt it.” 

Sir Henry Lnyton paused, and twic:>e began to speak, but 
twice stopped, as if the words he about to uttei\ cost him 
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a terrible stmgfle to speak. At length he saij, « And the 
man, Edith, the ma£ they wish you to marry, who is he 

“ Ever t^e same,” answered Edith, bending down her head, 
and her cheek, which had been as pale as death, glowing like 
crimson, “ the same Richard Radford.” 

“What! a felon!” exclaimed Layton, turning round, with 
his brows bent; “a felon, after w^om my soldiers and the 
officers of justice are now hunting through the country! Sir 
Robert Croyland must be mad! But I tell you, Edith, that 
man shall never stand within a church again, till it be the 
chapel of the gaol. Let him make his peace with heaven ; 
for if he be caught, and caught he shall be, there is no mercy 
for him on earth. But surely there must be some mistake. 
You cannot have understood your father rightly, or he cannot 
know ” 

“Oh! yes, yes!” replied Edith; “he knows all; and it is 
the same. Ay, and within four days, too, that he may take 
me with him in his flight.” 

“ Ere four days be over,” answ^erod her lover, sternly, “ he 
shall no more tliink of bridals.” 

“And what will become of my father, then!” sard Edith, 
gazing steadily down upon the ground. “It is I, I that shall 
have done it. Alas, alas! which way shall I turn?” 

There was something more than sorrow in her countenance, 
there was anguish, almost ago^; and Sir Henry Layton was 
much moved. “ Turu to me, Edith,” he said, “tuni^^to him 
who loves you better than life; and there is no sacrifice that 
he will not jpako for you, but his honour. Tell me, have 
you made any promise? Have you given your father your 
consent?” 

answered Edith, eagerly; ‘-no, I have not. He 
took ray words as consent, though, ere they wore half finished 
the liori’or and pain of all I heard overcame me, and 1 ikinted. 
r>ut I did not consent, Harry, I could not consent without 
your permission. Oh! Harry, aid and support me!” 

“ Listen to me, my beloved,” replied Layton ; “ wealth, got 
by any means, is tiiis ijjan’s object. I gather from 
say, til at your father has some cause to dread him. Give up to 
him this much o^ivcted fortune, let him take it; ay, and share 
Henry Layton’s little wijalth. I desire nothing but yourself,” 

' “ Alas, Henry, it is all iu vain!” answered Edith; “ I have. 
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offered it; f know your noble, generous heart. I knew#that 
wealth wo aid make no difference to him I Ibved, and offered 
to resign everything? My father, even oefore he came hither, 
offered him my sister; offered to make her the sacrifice, as she 
is bound by no promises, and to give her an equal portion; 
but it was all ref^used.’* 

Then there is some other object,’’ said her lover; “ some 
object that may, perhaps, t md even to more misery than you 
dream of, Edith. Believe me, my beloved, oh I believe me, 
did I but see how I could deliver you, were I sure that any 
act of mine would give you peace, no sacrifice on my part 
would seem too great. At present, however, I sec nothing 
clearly, all is darkness and shadow around. I know not, that 
if I give you back your promise, and free you from your vow, 
that I shall not be contributing to make yon wretched. How, 
then, am I to act? You are sure, dear one, that you have 
not consented?” 

Quite sure,” answered Edith; “ and it so happened, that 
there was one who heard my words as well as my father. He, 
indeed, took them as consent, and liurricd away to Mr. Rad- 
ford, without giving me time to recover and say more. Read 
that, Harry,” ayd she put the note her father had left into his 
hands. 

“ It is fortunate you were heard by another,” replied Lay- 
ton. “ Hark ! there is your uncle’s carriage coming. Four 
days, did he say; lour days? Well, then, dear Edith, will you 
trust in me ? Will you leave your fate in tlie hands of one 
wdio w’ill tlo anything on earth for your happiness? and wdll you 
never doul*, thouult you may be kept in siispiri'^is tbut 1 will 
so act as to deliver you, if I can, without bringing ruin on 
your father.” t 

“ It is w^orse than ruin,” answered Edith, with the tears 
rolling dcvvii her checks, ‘-it is (loath. But 1 will trust to you, 
Henry ; I w'ill trust ^implicitly. But tell me how to act, tell 
me what I am to do.” 

‘‘ Leave this matter as it is,” answered her lover, hearing 
M»: Croyland’s carriage stop at the do®r; , “your fiithcr has 
snatched too eagerly at your words. - Perhaps he has done so 
to gain time: but, at all events, the fkult is his, not yours. 
If he speaks to you on the subject, you ?^ust tell the truth, 
and say you did not consent, but in lyverything else be passive; 
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let hiLi do with yon whict he will: take yoa to the Ultar, if he 
so pleases.; but thire if ust be the final strangle, Edith, There 
you must boldly and aioud refuse to wpd a man you caunot 
love. There let the memoiy of your vows to mo bo ever pre- 
sent with you. It ms^ seem cruel; but I exact it for your 
own sake. In the mean time, take means to let me know 
everything that happens, be it small or great; cast off all 
reserve towards Digby; tell him all, everything that takes 
place ; tell your sister, too, or any one who can befti* me the 
tidings. I shall be nearer than you think.” 

“ Oh I heaven, how will this end,” cried Edith, putting her 
hand in liis; “ God help me, Harry, God help mel” 

“ He wdli, dear girl,” answ^ered Layton ; “ I feel sure he 
will. But remember what I have said. Fail not to tell Digby, 
or Zara, or any one who can bear the tidings to me, every- 
thing that occurs, every word that is spoken, every step that 
is taken. Think nothing too trifling. But there is your uncle’s 
voice in the passage. Can you not inform him of that which 
yon think yourself bound not to tell me? I mean the parti- 
culars of your hither’s situation.” 

“No; oh, no!” replied Edith; “I dare tell no one, espe- 
cially not my uncle. Though kind, and generous, and bene- 
volent, yet he is hasty, and he iniglit rain all. Dared I tell 
any one on earth, Henry, it would be you ; and if I loved you 
before, oh I how I must love you now, when instead of the 
anger, or even beat, whith I expected you to display, you have 
shown yourstdf ready to sacrifice all for one who is hardly 
worthy of you.” 

Layton pressf.cl her to his bosom, and i\'pllod, ‘"Beal love 
is unselfisli, Edith. I tell yon, dearest, that 1 die if I lose 
you; yet, Edith Croyland shall never ih Avhat is wrong for 
ITenry Layton’s sake. If in the past we did commit an error, 
if I should not have engaged you by vow's witnout your 
parent’s ccmseiit, though God knows that, error has been bit- 
terly vLsit(Hl on my head I I am still ready to make atone- 
ment to the best of my power; but I w’ill not consent that 
you should be causelessly made miserable, or sacrifice youjraJ/: 
and me, without benefit 'to any one. Trust to me, Edith; 
trust to me.” 

“I will, I wllll^' answered Edith Croyland; “who can I 
taf^st to else?” 
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Mr, Cropland was considerate; and knowmg that Sir Meniy 
Layton was with his ncice, for his yoimg fliend had passed^ 
himorfthe road, hi paused for a moment in the vestibule/ 
giving various orders and directions, in order tQ, afford them 
a few minutes more of private conversation. When he went 
in, he was surprised to find Edith’s face full of deep grief; 
and her eyes wet with tears? and still more when Layton, 
after kissing her fair cheese, advanced towards him, saying, 
“ I must go, my dear friend, nor can I accept you kind invi- 
tation to stay here to-night. But I am about to show myself 
a bold man, and ask you to give me almost the privilege of a 
son ; that is, of coming and going, for the four or five next 
days, at my own will, and without question.’’ 

“ What’s all this? What’s all this?” cried Mr. Croyland; 
“ a lovers’ quarrel ? Ha! Edith? Ha! Harry?” i 

“ Oh ! 1X0,” answered Edith, giving her uncle her hand ; “there 
never can be a quarrel between me and Hemy Layton.” 

“Well, then, what is it all?” exclaimed IVIr. Croyland, 
tiiniiiig from one to the other, “Mystery, mystery! 1 hate 
mystery, Harry Layton. * Ho\vever, you shall have your pri- 
vilege; the doors shall be open. Come; go: do what you 
like. But if you arc not a great fool, you will order over a 
post-chaise and four this very night, put her in, and l)f‘, off for 
Gretna Green. I’ll give you my parental benediction.” 

“ 1 am afraid, my dear sir,” answered Layton, “ that can- 
not be, Edith lias tojd me various things since I saw her, 
which require to be dealt with in a different way. I trust, 
that, in whatever I do, my conduct wull bo such as to give you 
satisfactioi:^ and whether the result be fortunjite or (»!'ici:wise, 

I shall never, till the last hour of life, forget the kin. loess you 
have shown me. And now, my dear sh, adieu lor the pre- 
sent, for I have much to do this night.” 

Thus sa}lug, ho shook the old gentleman’s hand, and de- 
parted with a heavy heart and anxious mind. Daring his 
onwai'dridc, his hoiurt did not become lighter; his mind was 
only more burdened with cares. As long as he was in Edith’s 
pro «euco he had borne up and struggled, against all that ho 
felt; for ho saw that she was dread}- overwhelmed with grief, 
and he feared to add to it; but now hi^ thoughts were all con- 
fusion. With incomplete informatipn, in Vircnmstances tho 
most dilEcuit, anxious to save her loved, oven at any sacri- 
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fice o?i his part, yet seeing no distinct means of acAng in any 
direction without dan^r to her, he looked ground him in vaid 
for any resource, or, if he formed a plan one moment, lie re- 
jected it the !»ext. He knew Edith’s perfect tnith, he knew 
the quiet firmness and power of her mind too well to doubt 
one tittle of that which she had stated ; and though at first 
sight he thought the proofs he jfbssessed of Mr. Radford’s par- 
ticipation in the late smuggling trank,action were quite suflicient 
to justify that person’s immediate arrest, and proposed that it 
should take place immediately, yet the next moment ho recol- 
lected what might be the result to Sir Robert Croyland, and 
hesitated how to act. Then, again, he turned his eyes to the 
circumstances in which Edith’s father was placed, and asked 
himself what could be the mystery which so terribly over- 
shadowed him? Edith had said that his life was at stake; 
and Layton tortured his imagination in vain to find some ex- 
planation of such a fact 

“ Can he have been deceiving her?” he asked himself more 
than once. Rut then, again, he answered, “No; it must be 
true 1 He can have no ordinary motive in urging her to such 
a step; his whole character, his whole views are against it 
Haughty and ostentatious, there must be some overpowering 
cause to make him seek to wed his daughter to a low ruffian, 
the son of an upstart, who owed his farmer wealth to fraud, 
and who is now, if all tales be true, nearly bankrupt; to wed 
Edith, a being of grace, of beauty, and of excellence, to a 
villain like this, a felon and a fugitive, and to send her forth 
into the wide world, to share the wanderings of a mnn she 
hates! 'Fho lotU of life must be a strange thing in‘\^ome men. 
One would have thought that a thousand lives were nothing 
to such a sacrifice. Yet the talc must be true; this old man 
must have Sir Robert’s life in his power. Rut how: how? 
that is the question. Perhaps Digby can dis(;over something. 
At ail events, 1 must see iiim without del^y.” 

in such thoughts. Sir IJenry Layton rode on fast to Wood- 
churcii, accomplishing in twenty minutes that which took good 
Mr. Croj’laiid, with bis pampered horses, more than an hoi\ i'' 
peiform ; and springing From his charger at the door of the 
inn, he was preparing to go up and write to Sir Edward 
Dipby; when Capt'ain Irby, on the one hand, and his own ser- 
on the other, applied 'lor attention. 
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*‘Mr. is up stairs, sir/* said the servant; “Ijd has 

been waiting about half an hour.” 

Bdf Layton turned to the officer, asking, What is it. 
Captain Irby?’* 

“ Two or three of the men, sir, who have been taken/- re- 
plied Captain Irby, have expressed a wish to make a state- 
ment, One of them is badly wounded, too; but I did not 
know how to act till yoi arrived, as we had no magistrate 
here.’* 

*‘Was it quite voluntary?*’ demanded the young officer; 
’•‘no inducements held out: no questions asked?” 

“ Quite voluntary, sir/* answered the other, “They sent 
to ask for you; and when I went, in your absence, they told 
me what it was they desired; but I refused to take the depo- 
sition till you arrived, for fear of getting myself into a scrape.” 

“It must be taken/’ replied the colonel. “Of whatever 
value it may be judged hereafter, we must not refuse it when 
oflered. I will come to them in a moment, Irby;” and enter- 
ing the house, but without going up stairs, be wrote a few 
lines, in the bar, to Sir*Edward Digby, requesting to see him 
without delay. Then, calling his servant, he said, “ Tell Mr. 
Warde I will bo with him in a few minutes; after which, 
mount your horse, and carry this note over to ITarbouvna 
House, to Sir Edward Digby. Give it into his own hand; but 
remember, it is my wish that you should not mention my name 
there at all. Do you know the place?” 

“ Yes, sir,” re])lied the man; and, leaving him to fulfil his 
errand, the colonel returned to the door of the house to accom- 
pany Caj:^aiii irby- 


CIIAPTER XXVIL 

Wb must now return for a time to Ilarboume House, where, 
after Sir Robert Croyland’s departure, his guest had endea- 
yo»trcd ill vain, during the whole moiling, to obtain a few 
minutes* private conversatiou wi»h the baronet’s youngest 
daughter. Now, it w^as not in the •least degree, that Mra. 
Barbara's notions of propriety interfered prevent the two 
young people from being alone toij^ther; for, on the contrary. 
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Mrs.i Barbara was a veiy lenient and gcntle-min^od person, 
and thought it 4aJte/igiit that any two human beln^, who 
were likely to fall in aove with each other, should hav? every 
opportunity of doing so to their hearts’ content. But it so 
happened, from a sort of fatality which hung over all her 
plans, that whenever she interfered with anytljing, which, in» 
d(^ed, she always did with everything she could lay her hands 
upon, the result was sure to be dreetly the contrary to that 
which she intended. It might be, indeed, that ske did not 
always manage matters quite judiciously; that she acted with- 
out considering all the circumstances of the case; and im- 
doubtedly it would have been quite as well if she had not 
acted at all when she was not asked. 

In the present instance, when she had remained in the 
drawing-room wdtli her niece and Sir Edward for near half 
an hour after her brother had departed, it just struck her that 
they might -wish to be alone together; for she had made up 
her mind by this time that the young officer’s visit was to end 
in a love affiiir; and, as the very best means of accomplishing 
the desired object, instead of going to speak with the housc- 
kooper, or to give orders to the dairy-niaid, or to tslk to the 
Etow'ard, as any other prudeht, respectable, and well-ari'angcd 
aunt would have done, she said to her niece, as if a sudden 
thought had occuried to her, “I don’t think Sir Edw’ard Digby 
has ever seen the library. Zara, my dear, you had better 
show it to him. There are some very curious books there, 
ami the manuscript in vellum, with all the king’s’ licads 
painted.” 

Zara felt tb'».t it was rather a coarse piece of >rork which 
her aunt had just turned out of hand; and being a little too 
much susceptible of ridicule, she did not hke to have anything 
to do with it, although to say the truth, she was very anxious 
herself for the few minutes that Sirs. Barbara tvas inclined to 
give her. 

“ Oh! T dare say, my dear aunt,” she replied, “ Sir Edward 
Digby does not care anything about old books. I don’t be- 
lieve they have been, opened for these fifty years.” ^ , 

“ The greater the treasure, Miss Croyland,” answered the 
young officer. “ I can assure you nothing delights me more 
than an old library ; so T tliink I shall go and find it out my- 
' #eif, if yon are not dispe?<^'J to show it to me.” 
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Zara Ci|ylaiid remembered, with a smile, that Sir Edward 
DIgby liad’met with lao great difiiculty in landing it out for 
himself on a previous occasion. She rise, however, with hef 
colour a little heightened; for his invitation w^s a very pal- 
pable one, and she did not know what conclusions her aunt 
might be pleased to draw, or to inshmate to others ; and, lead- 
ing the way towards the library, she opened the door, expect- 
ing to find the room untenanted. There, however, Vxd'jie her 
eyes, standing opposite to a book-case, w'ith a large folio 
volume of divinity in his hand, stood the clergyman of the 
parish; and he instantly turned round his head, with spectacles 
on nose, and advanced to pay his respects to Miss Croyhuid 
and Sir Edward Digby. Kow, tlie clergyman was a very 
worthy man; but he had one of those peculiarities, which, if 
peculiarities were systematically classed, would be referred to 
the bore genus. He was frequently unaware of when people 
had had enough of him; and consequently on the present oc- 
casion, after he had informed Zara, that finding her father was 
out, he had taken the liberty of walking into tiie library to 
look at a book ho waiTted, he put back that book, ar.d at- 
tacked Sir Edward Digby, (oits znril>U6\ upon the state of 
the weather, the state of the country, and the state of the 
smugglers. The latter topic, as it w as the predominant one 
in every man’s mind at that moment, and in that part of the 
country, occupied him rather longer than a sermon, tlioujd^ his 
parishioners occasioiially thought his sermons quite sufficiently 
extensive for any sleep-resisting powers of the human frame 
to withstand; and then, when Sir Edward and Zara, forgetting, 
in tlic iiitciiijst wliich they seemed to take in liiit discourse, that 
they had come into the library to look at the books, walked 
out upon the te^’racj^S he walked out with them ; and as tiiey 
turned up and down, he turned up and down also, for full an 
hour. 

Zara could almost have cried in the end; but, a.s out of the 
basest refuse of our stable-yards grow the finest flowers of our 
gardens, so good is ever springing up from evil; and in the 
end the worthy clergyman gave his two, companions the first 
dlstiiuct account which they had recoeVed of the dispersion of 
Mr. Eadford’s band of smugglers, and the eager pursuit of 
young Radford which was taking place tl^ough the country. 
Thus passed the morning, with oiid event or other, of little 
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cons^^qneuce, presenting obstacles to any free co^^munication 
between. two pedple who were almost as desirous of some pri- 
vate conversation as If they had been lovbrs. 

A little b«;fore three o’clock, however, Zara Croyland, who 
had been looking out of the window, suddenly quitted the 
drawing-room; and Sir Edward Digby, who maintained his 
post, was left to entertain Mrs. Barbara, which he did to the 
best of his abilities. He was stil} in full -career, a little en- 
joying, to say sooth, some of the good lady’s mii\or absurdi- 
ties, when Zara re-entered the room with a quick step, and a 
somewhat eager look. Her fair cheek was flushed too; and 
her face had in it that sort of determined expression which 
often betrays that there has been a struggle in the mind, as 
to some step about to be taken, and that victory has not been 
achieved without an effort. 

“ Sir Edward Digby/’ she said, in a clear and distinct tone, 
** I want to speak with you for a few momenta, if you please.” 

Mrs. Barbj^’a looked shocked, and internally wondered that 
Zara could not have made some little excuse for engaging Sir 
Edward in private conversation. 

“ She might liave asked him to go and see a flower, or 
offered to play him a tune on the harpsichord, or taken liim 
to look at the dove-cot, or anything,” thought Mrs, Bar- 
bara. 

The young oflicer, however, instantly started up, and accom- 
panietl his fliir iuviter towards the library, to which she led 
the way with a hurried and eager step. 

“Let us come in here!” she said, opening the door; but 
the moment she was within, she sank into a chaiivand clasped 
her hands together. 

Sir Edward Digby shut the door, a;}d then advanced to- 
wards her, a great deal surprised and somewhat alarmed by 
the agitation he saw her display. She did not^speak fora 
moment, as if completely overpowered, and feeling for her 
more deeply than he himself knew, her companion took her 
hand and tried to soothe her, saying, “Be calm; be calm, my 
dear Miss Croylaiuli You know you can trust in me; and if 
I can aid you in any way, command me.” 

“I know not wh^t to do, or wdiat to say,” crlecj Zara; 
♦‘but I am sure,* Sir Edward, you will find excuses for me; 
and therefore 1 will maku none; though 1 may perhaps seem 
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Bomewhat bfid in dealing thus 'jjith one whom I have enlj 
known a fe^^days,’’ 

“ There are circnnfttances whiA^ometilnes make a few days 
equal to many years,” replied Sir^dward Digby.^ “It is so, 
my dear young lady, with you and 1. ^erefore, without fear 
or hesitation, tell me what it is that agitates you, and how I 
can serve you, I am not fond of making professions ; but if 
it be in human power, it shall be done.” 

“I know not whether it can be done or nov' said Zara; 
“ but if not, there is nothing but ruin and desolation for two 
pe'opic whom wc both love. You saw my father set out this 
morning. Did you remark the course he took? It w^a^over 
to my uncle’s, for I w^atched him from the windowip» lie 
passed back again some time ago, but then struck olF towards 
Mr. Hadford’s. All tliat made me uneasy; but just now, I 
saw Edith’s maid coming up towards the house, and eager 
for tidings, I ijurried away. Good Heavens, what tidings she 
has borne me!” / 

“They must be evil ones, I see,” answered Digby; “but I 
trust not such as to prectude all chance of remedying what 
may have gone wrong. When two or three people ^ct toge- 
gether zealously, dear lady, there are very lew things they 
cannot accomplish.” 

“ Yes, but how to explaini” exclaimed Zara; “yet I must 
be short; for otherwise my aunt wdll be in upon us. Now, 
Sir Edward Digby,” she continued, after thinking for a mo- 
ment, ^ I know you are a man of honour; I am sure you are; 
andA ask you to pledge me that honour, that ycu will never 
reveal to anyone what I am going to tell yo»«»; for I know 
not whether I am about to do right or wrong; whether, in 
trying to save one, I ipay not be biinging down'll ruin upon 
others. Do yoti give me your honour?” 

“Most assuredly 1” answered her companion. “1 will 
never repeat a word that you say, unless wdth your permis- 
sion, on my honour!” 

“AVell, then,” replied Zara, in a faint voice, “Mr. Radford 
^ has my father’s life in his powei^ How, I know not : how I 
cariiiot tell. But so it is; and such the tidings that Caro- 
line has nist brought us, Mr. Radford’s tionference with him 
this morning was not for nothing. Iftimerilately after, he 
went over to Edith ; he told her some j^le wffi^;h the girl did not 
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distRiictly hear; but, it seeiTi& some paper which Mr. Radford 
possesses was s^ken of, and ihe sura of the who)! matter was, 
that my poor, swect^> sister was told, if fehc did not consent, 
within four^ays, to marry Tnat hateful young man, she would 
sacrifice her father’s life. He left her laiiitiiig, and has ridden 
over to bear her cooK^it to Mr. Riwlford.’’ ^ 

“ But, did she consent?” exclaimed Sir Edward DIgby, ia 
surprise and consternation. “Dyi she reajiy yield?” 

“ No ; no answered Zara, “ she did not. Th(^,glrl said she 
heard her words, and they were not in truth a con;sent. But 
my father chose to take them as such, and left her even before 
she ^covered.” 

lJ|avc already shown the effect of the same account upon 
Sir Henry Layton, with all the questions which it suggested 
to his mind ; and the impression produced iqion his friend, as 
a man of sense and a man of the world, were so similar, that 
it mqy be needless to give any detailed statement of his first 
observations or inquiries. Zara soon satisfied him, however, 
that the tale her father had told, was not a m^rc device to 
Irighten Edith into a compliance W ith liis wishes ; and then 
came tiie» question, ‘‘What was to be done?” 

‘‘It is, in truth, a most painful situation in which your 
sister is placed,” said Bigby, after some consideration; “but 
think you that this man, this Uadford, cannot be bought oiT? 
Money must be fio Jiira, if he be as totally ruined as people 
say, the first consideration; and I know Layton so well, tliaS 
I can venture to promise nothing of that kind shall In 
the 'sray, if we can but free your sister from the tendble choice 
put ])eforc 

Zara shook her head sadly, saying, “ No ; that hope is 
vuiiil The girl tells me,” she added, wdth a faint smile, 
which was quickly succeeded by a blush, “ that she heard my 
father say he had offered me, poor me I to Richard Radford, 
with the same fortune as Edith, but had been refused.” 

“And would you have consented?” demanded Sir Edwai-d 
Digby, in a more eager tone than he had yet used. 

“Nay,” replied ^ura, “that has nought to do wdtli the 
present question. Sufiice it, that this proves that gold i^not* 
his only object.” 

“ Nay, but afi^wer me,” persevered her companion ; “ would 
you have consented? ♦ It may havA mneh to do with the 
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question yet'|’ "He fixed his eyes gravelj" upon her face, and 
took tlic fair, small h^ind, that lay upon the arm of the chair, 
in his. It was something very like maidng love, and Zara 
felt a strange sensation at her heart; but she tQri:cfl away 
her face, and anst ^ered, with a very pale cheek, I would 
die for my father, Sir Edwai’d; but I could not wed Richard 
Radford.” 

Sir Edward raised her hand to his lips, and pressed them 
on it. “ I thought so,” he said; I thought sol And novr, 
he$irt,«and mind, and hand, and spirit, to save your si-tcr, 
Zara I I have Ivunted many a fox in my day, and I don’t 
think the old one of Radford Hall will escape me. The 
greatest difficulty is, not to compromise your father in any 
way; but that shall be cared for, too, to the very best of my 
power, be assured. Henceforth, dear lady, away witli all 
reserve between us. While I am in tins house, it vill )3e 
absolutely i^cessary for you to comrannicate with nic.frecdy, 
and probably very often. Have no hesitation; Iiave no 
scruple as to hour, or raanner, or means. Trust to my 
honour as you have trusted this day, and you shall never 
find it fail you. I will enter into such ex[)lanations with my 
servant, Somers, in regard to poor Layton, as will malai hlwi 
think it nothing strange if you send him for me at any tinie. 
Ho is as discreet as a privy councillor, and you must, there- 
fore, have no hesitation.” 

“1 wUI not,” answered Zara; *‘for I would do au} tiling 
to save my slitter from such a fate; and I do believe you will 
not think — you will not imagine ” 

She pauseiT in some confusion; and Sir E^fwanl Digby 
ansAvered, witli a smile, but a kindly and a gentlemanly one, 
^‘Let my imagination do as it will, Zara. Ilepeiid upon it, 
it shall do you no wrong; and believe me wdicn I say, that I 
can hardly feel so much pain at these circumstaiiGos as I 
otherwise might, sinca they bring me into such near and 
frequent communication with you.” 

''•Ilusli, hushl” she answered, somewhat gravely; “I caa 
tliuv; 0 ^’ iiotiiiiig now but my poor sister; find you must not. 
Sir Edward, by one compliment, or fiiie speech, nay, nor by 
one kind 'speech either,” she added, laying hej; hand upon his 
arm, and looking up in bis face, with a glowing cheek; “for 
I l^ow you mean it as kind; yqu must not, indeed, throw 
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any embarrassirjfnt over an intercourse which ts^ncccssary al 
present,- and which my only hope and,, resource, in the cir- 
cumstances in which we are placed^ So now tell me what 
you are goitg to do ; for you seemed, but now, as if you were 
about to set out somewhere**' 

“I am going to Woodchurch instantly,’’ replied Digby. 
“ Sir Henry Layton must hh there still.” 

“ Sir Henry Layton T’ exclaimed Zara; “’then he has, indeed, 
been a snccessfal campaigner.*’ 

“ Most snccessful, and most deservedly so,” answeijpi his 
friend. “ No man but Wolfe won more renown ; and if he 
can but gain this battle, Layton will have all that he desires 
on earth. But I will not stay here, skirmishing on the flanks, 
dear lady, while the main body is engaged. I will rjdo over 
as fast as possible, sec Layton, consult with him, and be back, 
if possible, by dinner-time. If not, you must tell your fa- 
ther not to wait for me, as I was suddenly callid away on 
business.” 

“But how shall I know the result of your expedition?” 
demanded Zara; “we shall be surrounded I fear by watchful 
eyes.*’ 

“ We must trust to fortune and our own efforts to afford us 
some means of communication,” replied Digby. “But remem- 
ber, dearest lady, that for this great object, you have promised 
to cast away all reserve. For the time, at least, you must 
look upon Eilward Higby as a brother, and treat him as such.” 

“That I willT’ answered the fair girl, heartily; and’ Digby, 
leaving licr to explain their conduct to her aunt as she best 
might, ordered his horse, and rodo away towards^Woodchurch, 
in haste. 

Pulling his rein at the door of the*-* little inn, he inquired 
wdiich was Sir Henry Layton’s room, and was directed up 
stairs; but on opening the door of the chamber which had 
been pointed out, he Ibund no one in tit, but the somewhat 
strangc-looking old man, whom we have once before seen with 
Layton, at Hythe. 

“ Ah, Mr. "Warde, you here!” exclaimed Sir Edward Digby. 

Layton told me you were in England. But where is he? I 
have business o^some importance to talk with him up-n;” and 
as he spoke, he shook the old man’s hand wai’mly. 

know you have,” answered Mr, Wardc, gazing upon 
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him; at lAst, I caa guess that suoh is the case, bo itave 
I; and douOTlesfi|the subjdct is the Bame.” 

“Nay, I should filing not,** replied Digby; “mine refers 
only to private aflairs.’’ ^ 

The old man smiled ; and that sharp-featured, rude counte- 
nance assumed aa expression of indescribable sweetness. 
“ Mine is the same,** he said. ‘hYou come to speak of Edith 
Croylatid: so do 

“Indeed!” cried his companion, a good deal surprised; 
“ y(M||are a strange being, Mr. Warde. You seem to learn 
menysecrets whether they will or not.” 

“ There is nothing strange on earth but man’s blindness,” 
answered the other; “ everything is so simple, when once ex- 
plained, that its simplicity remains the only marvel. But hero 
he comes. Let me converse with him first. Then when ho 
is aware of all that I know, you shall have n j; absence, or my 
presence, as it suits you.” 

While he was speaking, the voice of Henry Layton was 
heard below, and then his step upon the stairs; and, before 
Digby could answer, he w^s in the room. His face w^as grave, 
but not so cloudy as it had been when he returned to Wood- 
church lialf an hour before. He welcomed Mr. Warde frankly 
' and cordially, but turned immediately to Sir Edward Digby, 
saying, “You have been quick, indeed, Digby. I could not 
have conceived that my letter had reached you.” 

“I got no letter,” answered Digby; “pcuhaps it missed 
me Oil the way; for, the com being down, 1 came straight 
across the country.” 

“ It mattf»s not; it matters not,” ausweredfiLay ton ; “so 
you arc here: that is enough. 1 have much to say to you, 
and that of immediate ^importance.” 

“1 know it already,** answered Digby. “ But here is our 
good friend, ‘Warde, who seems to have something to say to 
you on the same subject, 

^ Sir Henry Layton turned towards the old man with some 
surprise. “I think Digby must be mistaL^.n,” he said, “for 
though, I am aware, from what you told jiie some time ago, 
thSt you have been in this part of the country before, yet it 
must liaise been long ago, and you can know nothing of the 
events which have alTected myself since ** * 

The old man smiled, and shook hL head. “ I know more 
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tlia'd you imagme,”' he answered. *• It is, inde^, long since 
first 1 Vv^as iu tins land; but not so long sine I Mas here last; 
and all its people attb its things, it§ woods, its villages, its lulls, 
are ns famifeir to rae, ay, more so than to you. Of yourself, 
Layton, and your fate, I also know much : I might say I know 
all; for certainly I know more than you do, can do more than 
you are able to do, will do Aore than yon can. To show you 
what I kiiOM’, I will give you a brief summary of your own 
history: at least, that pait of it of which you think I know 
nothing. Young, eager, and impatient, you were thro^^g||Con- 
stantly into the society of one, good, beautifal, geutloT and 
true. You had much encouragement from those who should 
not have given it, unless they had the intention of continuing 
it to tlie end. Y’ou lovedj and were beloved; and then, in the 
impatience of your boyish ardour, you bound Edith Croyland 
to yoursedf, without her parent’s knowledge and consent, by 
vows which, whatever human laws may say, are indissoluble 
by tlie law of heaven ; and therein you did wrong. It was 
a great error. Do I say right?” 

“ It was, indeed/’ answered Sir Henry Layton, casting 
clown his eyes sternly on the ground; “it was, indeed.” 

“More: I will t(dl you more,” continued Mr. Warde; “you 
have bitterly rcjicutcd it, and bitterly suffered for it You are' 
suflering even now,” 

“Not for it,” replied the young officer; “not for it. My 
sufferings are not consequences of my fault.” 

“ You are vTong,” answered the old man; “ wrong, as yoTi 
v/ill find. Lilt I will go on, and tell you what you have done 
this day. 'Wi0S(3 who have behaved ill to jui have been 
punched likewise ; and their punishment is working itself out, 
bnt swei^ping you in within its vortex. You have been over 
to see Edith Croyland. She has told you her tale. You have 
met ill and parted in sorrow. Is it not sn? And now 
you know not which way to turn for deliverance/* 

“ It is so, indeed, my good friend,” said Layton, sadly; 
“ but liow you have discovered all this, I cannot divine.” 

“ That lias nought to do with the subject,” answered Warde. 
“ Now, tell me, Laytoh, tell me, and remember you are dearer 
to rae than you know; are you prepared to make av,onement 
for your fault? The only atonement in your power: to give 
back to Edith the yovfa she plighted : to leave her free to 
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act as slic Cay judge bwi.' i nave marked you wen, agfvou 
know, for }larSj I have keen you tried tis fc*v men, perhaps, 
are tried; and you iTave^rae oat pure smd honest. The last?** 
trial is now arrived; and I ask you here, before, your friend, 
your worldly friej^dr if you are ready to act honckly still, and 
to annul engageniSnts that you had no right to contract?’’ 

“I am,” answered Sir Hcmy Layton; “I am, if — p.” 

“ Ay, if 1 Theie is evey an ‘ if’ when men vroiild serve 
their own pjirposes against their conscience,’’ said Mr. Warde, 

‘*ay^ but hear me, my good friend,” replied the young 
officer. ‘‘ I have every respect for you. Your whole cha- 
racter commands it and deserves it, as \vcll as your profession ; 
but, at. the same time, though I may think fit to answer you 
candidly, in matters where I would reject any other man’s in- 
teifercnco, yet I must shape my answer as I think proper, and 
rule my conduct according to my own views. You must, 
therefore, hear me out I say that I am ready to give back 
to Edilli Oroylaiid the vows she plighted me; to set her free 
fi om all er.gagem<mts; toleave her, as far as poFsibh^ as if she 
had never kuov/n Henr}^ Layton, whatever pang it may cost 
me, if it can be proved to me that by so <^oing I have not 
given her up to misery, as well as myself. My own wi’etched- 
iK'SS I can bear; I have borne it long, cheered by one little 
ray of hope. I can bear it still, even though that light go 
out; but to know that by ^y act of mine, however se(nningly 
gi'ncroas, or, as you term it honest, I had yielded her up to a 
life of anguLh, that I could not bear. Show me that this will 
not be the 'liise, and, as I have said before,.# am ready to 
make tlic saxri lice if it cost me life. Nay, more; I returned 
hither, prepared, ii at;^ tlio last, and with every efibrt to avert 
it, I ibund that circimistancea of which I know not the extent, 
rendered tlj;^ keeping of her vows to me more toia lble in its 
consequences than her union wnth another, however hateful he 
may be; I came hitLer, prepared, I say, in such a case, to 
set her free; and I will do it!” 

The old man took both his hands, an^ gazed on him with 
alook of glad satisfaction. “ Honest to the last,” he said, 
“honcvt to the last! The resolution to^'do this, is as good as 
the deed; for I know you are not one to faif’ where you have 
resolved. ' But those wlio might eauct the sacrifice are not 
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woir".iiy of it Your willingness made th^ atonemenf* 
Layton ; and I V»^ill deliver you fror|f your di^tnlCy.” 

“You, Mr. War«’el” exclaimed, ^ir 'illd ward Digby; “I 
cannot siipj^se that you really have the po^v'er; or, perhaps, 
after all, 3 ''ou do not know the whole circuit; itances.’’ 

“ Hush, hush, young manl” answered Warde, with a wave 
of the hand; “ I know all, I see all, where you know little or 
nothing. You are a good yout^i. as thetworld goes; better 
than most of your bad class and station ; but tljeso matters 
are above you. Listen to me, Layton. Did not Edi^ tell 
you that her father had worked upon her, by fears for his 
safety, for bis honour, for his life, perhaps?” 

“Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Layton, eagerly, and with a 
ray of hope beginning to break upon him. “ Was the tale not 
true, then?” 

“ I guessed so,” auswo^’ed the old man. “ I was sure that 
would be the course at last. Nevertheless, the tale he told 
was true: too true. It was forced from him by circumstances. 
Yet, I have said I will deliver you from your difficulty, and 
I will. Pursue your own course; a)s you have commenced, go 
on to the end. I ask you not now to give Edith back her 
promises. Nay, I tell you, that her misery, her wretchedness, 
ay, tenfold more than any you could sufler, would be the con- 
sequence, if you did so. Let her go on firmly in her truth to 
the last; hut tell her, that deliverance will come. Now I 
leave you; but, be uuder no doubt. Your course is clear; do 
all you can by your own efforts to save her; but it is' I who 
must deliver her in the cud.” 

Vvdthont aii;.y further farewell, he turned and l^Ct the room; 
and Sir Henry Layton and his friend remained for a minute or 
two in thought. 

“His parting advice is the best,” said Digb}^ at length, 
“ and doubtless you wdll follow it, Layton ; but, oii couise, you 
will not trust so. far to the word of a madman as to neglect 
any means that may present themstdves.'” 

“He is not mud,” answered Layton, shaking his head. 
“When first he joined us in Canada, before the battle cf 
Quebec, I thought as tyou do; but he is not mad, 4)igby. 
There are various shudes of reason ; and there may be^yd slight 
abe rration iii hib mind from the common course of ordinary 
thought. He may be i.rong in his reasonings, rilsh hi his 
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opinions, sc^e^hat ove#-«5cited in imagination, but thft is 
not madnes* r|S\jromi4s give me hope, 1 ?viil coiif;t‘.^s; but 
still I will act Is if had not beci# made. Now let us 
speak of our pla^s; and first tell me what has t^en place at 
Harbourne, for seem to know all the particulars alj-cady 
which I sent for ) bn to communicate, though liow you learned 
them I cannot divine.’’ 

“ OhI my dear Ifayton, if I were to tell you all that has hap- 
pened,” replied Sir Edward Digby, “ I siiould have to go on 
as long as a Presbyterian minister, or a popular orator. 1 had 
better keep to the point;” and be proceeded to relate to his 
friend the substance of the conversation which had last taken 
place between himself and Zara. 

“It is most fortunate,” answered Layton, “that dear girl 
has thus become acquainted with the facts; for Edith would 
not have told her, and now we have some chance of obtaining 
information of all that occurs, which must be our great secu- 
rity. However, since I returned, J iiave obtained valuable 
information, which puts good Mr. Radford’s libei ty, if not his 
life, in my power. Three of the men whom we have taken, 
distinctly state that he sent them upon this expedition himself, 
armed, and mounted them; and, therefore, he is a, ])arty to the 
whole transaction. I have sent off a mcspengci* to Mowle, the 
officer, as faithful and as true a fellow as ever lived, begging 
him to bring me up, without a moment’s delay, a magisirato 
in whom. he can trust; for one of the men is at the point of 
death, and all the justices round this place are so imbued with 
the spirit of smugglmg, that I do not choose the de|)ositii)ns 
to be taken 1^ them. I have received and wrilteri down the 
statements made before witnesses, and the men have signed 
them, but 1 have no power in this case to administer an oath. 
As soon as'the matter is in more formal train, I shall insist 
upon the. apprehension of Mr. Radford, whatever be the con- 
sequences to Sir Robert Cfoylaiid; for here my duty to the 
country is concerned, and the very powers with which I am 
ent]’ii.-ted, render it imperative upon me so to act.’’ 

“ if you can catch him, if you can cat«h him!” replied Sir 
E(1vvanl Digby. “ But be sure, my <^ear Layton, if he once 
flisco\ (u that you have got such a hold fipou him, he will take 
care to render that matter difficult. Yeu may find it trouble- 
some, also, to get a m^istrate to^act'as you desire i for they 
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fvreijail of tlu^ same leaven; :iua r*>alSlcy you hp.v^>no pOTver te 
do any thing yoVirsclf except in aic: and x>ajft.lory of the civil 
author! Yoa must be very e.»reful» id\), not to exceed 
yonr coranYSsion, where people might susj/ect that personal 
feelings arc concerned.’’ j1 

“ rcrsonal ficliiigs shall not bias me, i>i.gby, even in the 
slightest degree/’ replied his friend. “ I will act towards Mr. 
Iladford exactly as I would tow£*rds any^other man who bad 
comDiitted this offence; and, as to the imputatiol^ of motives, 
I can w’ell afford to ti'cat such things with contempt. Were 
I, indeed, to act as I wish, I should not pursue Ibis charge 
o-goinst the chiif offender, in order not to bring down his ven- 
geance suddenly upon Sir Itobert Croyland’s head, or should 
use l);c knowledge I jk^sbo; s merely to imjiose silence upon 
him throngli fear. Diit my duly is j)laiii and straighlfoiovard, 
and it iuust bo done. As to my pow’ers, they arc more ex» 
tensive you suppose. Indeed, I wmuld have sooner 

thrown up my comnslssion, than have undertaken a service I 
<1. w^itlioiit snflicient authority to execute it properly. 
Tiiit.’. if no mopdrtrotc could he found to act as I miglit require, 
1 would not scrapie, wi:h the aid of any ofRcer of customs, or 
ovcii v. il'n uL tV) apprehend this man on ray own responsibility. 
Di.it. 1 lliiii'L wc siutll ca^ily find one wdio will do his (hily.” 

“At all cYeuts,*” replied Sir Edw^ard Digby, “you had 
kett( r be caulioU'S my dear Layton. If you are not too quick 
ir. your movements, you may perhaps trap the old bird and the 
y^mu;,; cne togctlicr; ami that will be a better day’s sjiort tliau 
if }'ou (udy o-i)t a single shot.” 

“ Heaven i>?Vixi it nmy he before these fatal 4f‘)ur days arc 
over L’ answered L.ayton; “fur then the inatUirwill be decided 
and Jv.litli delivered,” 

“Why, if you Avere to catch the young one,' it w’ould be 
sufiident for that object,” said his friend. 

. But Layton shook his liead. ' “ I fear not,” he rcjdied; 
“ yet that pui’pose must not be neglected. AYliero he has 
conceal'd lilmi olf I cannot divine. It would seem certain that 
he never got out /)f Harbourne Wood, unless, iudcod, it was 
by some of the bye-pj?^lis; and in that case, he sui '^iy must 
have been seen, I \Vill have it searched, to-morrow, an end 
to end.” 

In the same strain tltx^ conversation proceeded for half an 
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liour an}i:(^sibld plan of action having”i|)een 

decided upoi, aMSdth no.further re&nlt than^iiie arrangement 
of means for fAqaent fmd private communication. ’ Jt was 
settled, indeed, fiat Layton should fix his hea^- quarters at 
Woodcburch, ana^^that two or three of the dragoons should 
be biletted at a srilall public-house on the road to Harbourne, 
To them any communication from Sir Edward Digby was to 
be conveyed by hi» servant, Somers, for the purpose of being 
forwarded to Woodcburch. Such matters being thus arranged, 
as far as circumstances admitted, the two friends parted ; and 
Digby rod^ back to Harbourne House, which he reached, as 
may be supposed, somewhat later than Sir Eobert Croyland’a 
dinner-hour. 


CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

AnouT six o’clock on the evening of the same dny, the 
cottage of Mrs. Clare was empty. The good widiov,' her.^clf 
stood at the garden gate, and looked up the road into the 
v/ood, along wliicli the western sun was streaming Iowa Alter 
gaziiig for a moment in that direction, she turned her oyi h to 
the left, and then down the edge of the wood, which strotcrlicd 
along in a tolerably even line till it reached the farther angle. 
The persevering dragoons were patrolling round it stiil; and 
Mrs. Ciiirc murmured to herself, “ How wdll he ever get out, 
if they keep such a w'atch ?” 

She v/iis tiieu going into the cottage again, when a iiuiTied 
step cauglit her ear, coming apparently fVoni the path v.diicli 
led from the side cf Halden to the back of the heu-vc, and 
thence round the little garden into the I’oad. 

‘hTlnit saiiuds like Harding’s step,” thought the widow ; and 
her ear had not deceived her.. In another minute she beheld 
him turn the corner of the fence and come towards her; but 
there was a heated and angry look upon his face, vrhich she 
had never seen there before; and, altbougii she had. acted for 
the lKt: % and not without much consLv .ration, in sending Kate 
upon Iv r. Eadford’s commisBion, and ifbt going berseif, she 
feared that licr daughter’s lover might not be well pleased 
his bride should undertake such a task. A» he came near. 
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the**'symptoms of anger wei*e iiiOt*(P apparent fniU. There 
was the cloudy’'brow, the flashing eye, fii^falur.iecl and im- 
petuous walk, which(*she had often seen in hh^.r own husband, 
a man very similar in character to him who no'i/ approached her, 
when irritated by harsli words; and Wido / Clare prepared 
to do all she could to soothe him ere Kate’d return. 

But Harding did not mention her he loved, demanding, 
while yet at some distance, '■‘Where is 'Mr. Radford, Mrs. 
Clare?” 

“ He is not here, Mr. Harding,” replied the widow; “he 
has not been here since the morning. But what makes you 
look so cross, Harding? You seem angry.” 

“ And well I may be,’’ answered Harding, with an oath. 
“ What do you think they have set about? That I infomed 
against them, and betrayed them into the hands of the 
dragoons, when they know I saw them safe out of the Marsh; 
and it must have been their own stupidity, or the old man’s 
babbling fears, that ruined them; always trusting people that 
were sure to be treacherous, and doubting those he knew to 
be honest. But Til make him eat his words, or cram thorn 
down his throat with my fist.” 

“ Why, he spoke quite kindly of you this morning, Hard- 
ing,’’ said the widow; “there tmist be some mistake.” 

“ Mistake 1” cried the smuggler, sharply; “there is no mis- 
take. It is all over Ilythe and Folkestouc already, and every 
one says lliat it came from him. Can you not tell rae where 
he is gone ? Which way did he turn ?” 

“Towards his own house,” replied Mrs. Clare; “but you had 
bettor come ir-; Harding, and get yourself cool Kelbro you go 
to him. You will speak angrily now, and mischief will come 
of it. I am sure there is some mistake ” 

“I will not sit down till 1 have made him own it,” answered 
the smuggler. “PerhapvS he is up at llarbonine. I’ll go 
there. AVhere is Kate, Mrs. Clare?” 

“ She has gone towards Ilarboitrue House,” said the widow, 
not cho.siiig, in the excited state of his feelings, to tell him her 
daiighP r’s errand; “but she will be back in one minute, if 
you will hut come in.” ^ /’ 

“A" o,” he replied ; ’ “ I will come back by-and-bye. u’erhaps 
I shall meet her as I go;” and be was turning towards the 
wood, when suddenly, at the spot where the road entered 
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HinoTigst theftre|Mhe prltij' figure of Kate Clare, as trim, tnd 
neat, and sin^^le flower, appeared walSing slowly back 

towards the cottage. But she was not tilone. By her side 
was a tall, handsrae young man, dressed in full jnilitary cos- 
tnme, with his he wy sword under his arm, and a star upon 
his breast. He w.is bending down, talking to his fair com- 
panion with a friendly air, and she was answering him wdth a 
gay smile. 

A pang sl'ot through Harding’s bosom; it was the first that 
ever the poor girl had caused; nor, indeed, would he have felt 
it then, had he not been irritated; for his ivas a frank and 
confiding heart, open as the day, in which that foul and 
dangerous guest, Suspicion, usually could find no lurking place. 
At first he did not recognize, in the glittering personage be- 
fore his eyes, the grave, plain-looking stranger, who, a week 
or two before, had conversed with him for a few minutes on 
the cliffs near Sandgate; but he saw, as the two came on, 
that Kate raised her eyes; and as soon as she perceived him 
standing by her mother, a look of joy lighted up her lace, 
ivhich made him murmur to himself, ‘^Pm a fool!” 

'rhe stranger, too, saw him ; but it made no change in his 
lemeanour; and the next moment, to Harding’s surprise, the 
)flicer came forward somewdiat more quickly, and took Widow 
Jlare by the hand, saying, with a grave smile, “ Do you not 
mow me, Mrs. Clare?” 

“ Gracious heaven 1” cried the widow, drawing back and 
gazing at him. “ Gan it be you, sir?” 

“ Yes, indeed 1” he answered. “Why, Kate here knew me 
lirectly, thoiifh she was but ten or eleven, 1 ydnk, when I 
vent away.” 

“ Oh ! that was because you were always so fond of her, 
Henry,” replied Widow Clare. “ Gracious! how you are 
jhangedl” 

Harding was talking to Kate while these few words passed, 
►ut ho heard them; *nor did he fail to remark that two 
nounted dragoons, one leading a horse by the rein, followed 
he young officer from the wood. He njw recognised him 
IsS; ard by his dress perceived thesi rank ho held in tho 
rmy, though Mrs. Clare called him “ Mit Henry.” 

“Yes, I am changed, iqdcedl” replied Yayton, to the 
iridow’s last remark, “ in body and health, Mrs. Clare, but 
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not»>m heart, I can assure you; af^’./as I was^oU}<]^ed to vkit 
this wopd, I rel’olved I avould not be s(5f.fl&ar without 
coming in to see hotir you were going on, your pretty 
Kate here.” , 

“My pretty Kate, very soon!” said Handing, aloud; and 
the young officer turned suddenly round, a-id looked at him 
more attentively than before, 

“Ah, Mr. Harding I” he exclaimed, “es that you? We 
*have met before, though perhaps you don’t remember me.” 

“ Oh I yes, I do, sir,” replied the smuggler, drily, *‘Bi]t I 
must go, Kate;*’ and he added, in alow tone, “I shall be 
back by -and- bye.” 

Til us saying, he walked away; but before he had taken ten 
Layton followed, and took him by the arm. “ What do 
you want with me, sir?” asked the smuggler, turning sharply 
round, and putting his hand in the bosom of his coart. 

“Hush!” replied the young officer; “I seek no harm to 
you; merely one word. For heaven’s sake! Harding, quit 
this perilous life of yours; at least, before yon marry that poor 
gtj-l — if I have understood you rightly, that you are about to 
marry her. I apeak as a friend.” 

“Thank you, sirl” answered the smuggler, “I dare say 
you mean it kind; but it was hardly hiir of you. either, to 
come and talk with me upon the cliff, if you are, as I suppose, 
the Sir Henry Layton all the folks are speaking about.*’ 

“Why, iny good friend, my talking with you did you no 
harm,*’ replied the young officer; “you cannot say that I led 
you to speak of anything that could injure either you or 
others. Besides, I have nqthijig to do with you«^entlemen of 
the sea, though I may with your friends on land. But take 
the advice of one well disposed towards you; and, above all, 
do not linger about this place at present, for it Is a dangerous 
neighbourhood for any one who has had a share* in the late 
transactions.” 

“ That advice I shall take, at all events,” answered Hard- 
ing, bluntly; “and perhaps the other too, for I am sick of all 
this!” And thus “laying, he walked away, passing close by 
the two dragoons, who ‘offered no obstruction. 

In the meanwhile ‘Layton, returning to Widow 0?are and 
her daughter, went into the cottage, and talked to them, for a 
few minutes, of old da/s. Gradually, however, he brought 
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me G<ju V or.*; round tcft^ inhabitants of Harbonrno Uotse, 
md asked if fitW^e widow or Kate ever wfiit up tliere. 

“Oh! Kate twice every day, sli#’* said Mrs.* Clare, 
*‘for we have finest of the poultry to kccp^down here. 

But are you not gWg there yourself, Mr. Henry r ’’ 

“Alas, no I’^ answered Layton, with a sigh, “Those days 
have gone by, Mrs. Glare; and I am now a stranger where I 
was once loved.” . .4 

“Don’t SJ,ty so, sir,” replied the widow, “don’t say sol 
For, I am sure, where you weio best loved of all, there you 
are best loved still” 

“That I believe,” answered Layton.; “but, at all. events;, I 
am not going there at present.; and if ICnte would do me a 
service, she would, the first time she secs Miss Zara Oroyhind 
alone, tell her, that if ever she rides or walks out aioiig the 
road by the Chequers, she will find an old friend by the 
way.” . ^ 

“J\Iis 3 Zara, sir, did you say?” ask< 3 d Widow Clare. 

“Yes, mother, yes,” cried Kate; “you forget Mi s E.lith 
is not thei'e now; she is down at Mr. Cro}’liUid’s.” 

“But remember, Kate,” continued Layton, “T do nrd wi.di 
my name ineiuioned to many persons in the house. Iiid - d, 
it will be bettov not to speak of me at all to any one but Z;iriU 
It must bo soon known that I am here,. it is true; hiil: 1 wi/h 
to let events take their course till then. And now, Mrs. Clare, 
good eveiiing. I shall see you again some day soon; and you 
must let me know w'hcn Kate’s wedding-day is lixed.” 

The mother looked at her daughter with a smile, and Kate 
blushed and >iaughed. “It is to be this day wicek, sir,” an- 
swered ]?i.Ir 3 . Clare. 

Layton nodded Lis head, saying, “I wdll not forged,” and, 
mounting his horse at the door, rode away. 

“Npw, did you find him, Kate?” asked Mrs. Clare, in a 
low tone, the moment Sir Henry Layton was gone. 

“Oh! yes,” replied* her daughter; “the dragoons did not 
Follow me, as you thought they would, motlier; and I set 
down the basket close to the willow. M fii'st he did not 
answer whou I askea if he wanted Anything; but when I 
spoke a^iin, he said, ‘No. A thousand t^ianks for what you 
have brought;’ and he spoke kind and civilly. Then, just as 
I was going away, he said, ‘Kate^ Kate! let me know when 
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the Soldiers are gone. If yon coulflSjcfing me a wapw a aress, 
I could easily away.’ I should not be 4 «^f^d going any 
more, mother,” thdt girl continued, “xor^^he seems quiie 
changed by^jiis misfortune, and not rude ^ id, jesting as he 
always used to be, whenever I saw him befeire.” 

The idea of the woman’s clothes seemed to strike Mrs. Clare 
very much ; and the good widow and her daughter set their 
wits to work, to consider how allithat was*, necessary could bo 
procured; for a very serious impediment thpst itself iu the 
way of either mother or child lending him a suit of their own 
apparel. ^Neither of them were very tall women ; and though 
young Radford was himself not above the middle height, yet 
Kate’s gown would not have fallen further than half way down 
his leg; and the poor girl laughed merrily, to think of what a 
figure he would make dressed iu her garments. It would have 
been the old story of the wolf in sheep’s clothing, assuredly. 

“ If we could but accomplishbit, and enable him to escape,” 
thought Mrs. Clare, especially after Harding has just been 
up here, it would ^'how Mr. Radford clearly enough that,^^ohn 
had nothing to do with informing against him.” But the 
question, of where fitting apparel was to be procured stiil re* 
mainecl unsettled, till Kate suggested that perhaps her aunt's, 
at Glass on bury, might do. “ She is very tall,” continued the 
girl, ixml 1 am sure she would lend them to me, for she and 
my uncle have always been so kind* Suppose I walk over 
early to-morrow, and ask her?” 

Now the little farm which Mrs. Clare’s brother Lvid was 
somewhat more than seven miles oft’ on the other side of 
Craiibrook. d3ut still, what is the exertion whitfi woman will 
not make for a fellow-creature in distress? aud Mrs. Clare de- 
termined that she would rise betimes s^nd go to William Har- 
ris’s herself, certain of a kind reception and ready consent from 
those who had always displayed towards her, in r 'hersiiv, the 
feelings of aficction, which the more worldly-minded generally 
showier upon prosperity alone. 

It was far for her daughter to walk, she thought; and be- 
sides, Harding might come, and it would not do Kate to 
be absent. Thus had^she settled it in her own rni:;^|], when 
Mr. Radford cn|ere(f the cottage to inquire after his sfi n. 

High were the praises that lie bestowed upon Kate and Mrs. 
Clare for their kindncsst aud he expressed his warm approval 
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oflbcir 1iti| aj^eme. If^rertfaeless, he turned the matteft* in 
his^inmd, see whether he could not save Mrs. Clare 

the trouble of ^iug nearly to Goudhuifct, by obtaining the 
necessary articles’|}f female apparel somewhere elsf^ His own 
women servants, however, were all short and stout; the only 
other persons whot . he could think of, as at all approaching 
bis son in height, *he did not choose to tnist; and, therefore, 
it was at length determined that the original plan should be 
followed. Bnt the worthy gentleman laid strict injunctions 
upon Mrs. Clare to be early in her proceedings, as he feared 
milch, from all he had gathered, that the wood might be more 
strictly searched in the course of the following day. 

When this was settled, and Mr. Radford had expressed his 
tharfks more than once, Mrs. Clare thought it a good oppor- 
tunity of turning the conversation to Harding; and she asked 
Mr. Radford if he had seen him, adding: He has gone to 
look for yon, sir, and seems ve®r quick and angry, because the 
people down about his place have got a report that he in- 
formed about the run, and he fancies you have said so.” 

‘‘ Pooh I nonsense, Mrs. Clare, I never said anything of the 
kind,” replied Mr. Radford. ‘‘ It is a story put about by tne 
custom-house oflBicers themselves, just to cover the persons 
from whom they had the information. But wo shall discover 
them some day, and pay them handsomely. Tell Harding not 
to mind what people say, for I never thought of such a 
thing.” 

“ That I ’Will, sir,” replied the widow, “ for Pm sure it will 
set his mind at rest. You must know very well, sir, that he’s 
as honest a maa as ever lived.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” answered Mr, Radford, with great 
warmth of manner; 'no om knows that better than I do, 
Mrs. Clare.” 

But .vhethc- Mr. Radford really felt the warmth which ho 
issumed, may bo another question. His seeinings were not 
ilways the best indications of his real sentiments; and when 
le left Mrs. Chire’s cottage, after all had been arranged, his 
irst thoiiglit was, “We will reckon with Mr,«Har(liDg by-and- 
}ye. ' Thv. account is not made up yet.” 

Before proceed to other scenes, it may be jas well to go 
;n with the part assigned in this history to Mrs. Clare and 
[er daughter, at least, till the morpjng of the following day. 
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Abdat eight o’clock at night Har^^g- returned, Itill irritable 
and discontenteci, having failed to find Mi;,-^afq/}d. The ac- 
count, however, wh/cb the widow gave oflher conversation 
with that gentleman, soothed him a good d^al.; but he would 
not stay the night, as he had done before, s«iying that he must 
absolutely be at home as soon as possible,oand would return, 
perhaps, the next day, or, at all events, the day after. 

“ I must do the best I can, Mi^s. Clare,J’ he continued, “ to 
help these fellows out of the scrape they’ve run ^to. Two or 
three of them are good men enough ; and, as they risk their 
necks if they are taken, 1 should like to get them down, and 
give them a passage to the other side. So you see I shall be 
going about here a good deal for the next four or five days, 
and will look in, from time to time, to see you and my tear 
little Kate.” 

“ But are you going to walk all the way back to-nigbt, 
John ?” asked Kate, as he ro|| to depart. 

“No, my love,” he answered; “IVe got a horse up at 
Plurendon; but the beast cast a shoe as I was coming,^ and I 
was obliged to leave him at the blacksmith’s.” 

No sooner was Harding gone, than a little kindly contest 
rose between mother and daughter, as to which should go 
over to Glassenbury,; but Mrs. Clare persisted, against all 
her child’s rcmonstrauces; and, in order that they might riso 
before daylight, both retired to bed early, and slept calmly 
and peacefully, unknowing what the morrow, to which thty 
both looked anxiously forward, was to bring. The sun was 
yet some way below the horizon, when Mrs. Clare set out; 
but she with no impediment, and, walkv'ig on stoutly, 
arrived, at an early hour, at a little farm-house, inhabited by 
her brother. She found farmer Harris and his wife, with 
their two sons and Mrs. Harris’s nephew (threg stont, good- 
humoured, young men) seated at their breakfar^; and warm 
and joyful was the reception of Aunt Clare; one joking her 
upon Kate’s approaching marriage; another declaring Jack 
Harding, whom they all knew, was a capital follow; and all 
striving to make her comfortaWe, and pressing her to partake 
of their morning meat' 

Every one of tlib party was eager to obtain som6 informa- 
tion from her, who lived so much nearer to the spot, in regard 

the late discomfiture' 6f the smugglers, although none seemed 



to take &i]y |;r9at intere^ln them ; all declar\pg that the Kam-* 
leys and tlireir gang were the pest of the conatry, and that 
young Dick Radford was not a bit belter. Such opinions, 
regarding that young gentleman, acted as a waasssiing to Mrs. 
Clare, not to mention the object of the loan she came to 
solicit; and when,®" after having rested about twenty minutes, 
she preferred her petition to Mrs. Harris, it was readily 
granted by^the taVl farmer’'^ wife, althongh not without some 
expression if curiosity, as to what her sister-in-kw could want 
a. dress of hers for. 

‘‘Kate or I will bring it back to-night or to-morrow 
morning,” replied Mrs. Clare, “and I’ll tell you what we 
wjpt it for, at the wedding, which, remember, is to be yes- 
terday week.” ‘ 

“ Ay, wc will all come down with white favours, and our 
best buckles,” said young William, the farmer’s eldest son; 
“and I’ll have a kiss of the Wride.” 

A gown and cloak of Mrs. Harris’s, having been brought 
down (they were not hor best) and neatly folded up in a 
shawl-handkerchief, Mrs. Clare set forward on her way home, 
harrying her steps as much as possible, lest any untoward 
event should prevent the execution of her scheme. A stout 
countrywoman, accustomed to exercise, the widow accom- 
plished the walk in as short a time as possible ; yet it wiis 
nine o’clock before she reached the cottage, and she instantly 
despat<^d her daughter to the “hide” in the wood, with the 
clothes folded up in as small a space^ as possible, and laid in 
the bottom of a basket, covered over with eggs. 

The only difficulty was,’ in regard to a bon#et; and, after 
earnest consultation between mother and child, it was deter- 
mined that, as Mrs. CKare’s bead was somewhat larger than 
Kate’s, her bonnet should be put over her daughter’s, which 
was easily accomplished. Both were of straw, and both were 
plain enough ; but, to conceal the contrivance from tho eyes 
of any one whom Kate might meet, Mrs. Clare pinned a small 
piece of lace, which had been bought for the wedding, into the 
inside of her own bonnet; rema/king^that it would do to hide 
young Mr. Radford’s face a bit. , 

Furihshed with all that was needful, andt having had the 
instractions which Mr. Radford had^ left, repeated carefully to 
her by her mother, fair Kate Glare set out upon her expedi- 
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tion, ^passing on^ of the dragoons,* that were /stiQ patrolling 
round the wood, near the place where the roadJ^ entered it. 
The man said something to her, as she went 1by, but did not 
attempt to follow; and Kate walked on, looking behind her 
from time to time, till she was satisfied that"* her proceedings 
were unwatched. Then, hurrying on, with ^ quicker step, she 
turned to the path which led to the back of the gardens of 
Harbourne House, and approached the old willow, and the 
brushwood which covered the place where Richsrrd Radford 
was concealed. 

“ Mr. Radford,” she said, as soon as she was quite close, 
“ Mr. Radford ! Here is what you wanted. Take it as fast 
as you can.” 

“ Is there any one near but you, Kate?” asked the voice of 
Richard Radford. 

“ Oh, nol” she replied; “but the soldiers are still on the 
outside of the wood watching.” • 

“ I know that,” rejoined the voice again, “ for I saw them 
last night, when 1 tried to get out. . But are you sure that 
none of them followed you, Kate?” 

“ Oh I quite sure,” she answered, “for I looked behind all 
the wayl” 

“ Well, stay and help me to put the things on,” said Richard 
Radford, issuing forth from behind the bushes, like a snake out 
of its hole. Kate Clare willingly agreed to help him, and 
while the gown and the cloak were thrown over liis other 
clothes, told him all his father had said, desiring him** not to 
come up to Radford Hall till he heard more ; but to go down 
to the lone ho‘i*se, near Iden Green; where he wc^ild find one 
or two friends already collected. 

“Why, these are never your own clothes, Kate!” said 
young Radford, as she pinned on the gown for him. “ They 
fit as, if they were made for me.” 

Jf^Not at the back,” answered Kate, laughing, “I cannot 
get the gown to meet there; but that will be covered op by 
file cloak, so it does not matter. No, they are my aunt’s, at 
Glassenbnry; and you must let me have them back, Mr. Rad- 
ford, as soon as ever you have got to Iden Green; tOr my 
mother has proip’sed ito return them to-night.” , 

“ I don’t know how I shall get them back, Kate,” answered 
Hichard Radford; “for none of our people will like to venture 
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Up here. you €l!7^.down, and fetch them? It is not 

much out og your way.” 

“ No, I can’tj, do that,” answered Kate, who did hot alto^ 
gether like going to the lone house she had mentioned; “ but 
you can send them down to Cranbrook, at all events; and 
there they can bf, left for me, at Mrs. Tiras’s shop ; they’ll 
be quite* safe; and I will call for them either to-night, or to- 
morrow morning,”. > t . • 

“ Well,‘ I will do that, my love,” replied Richard Radford, 
taking the bonnet, and putting it on his head. - 
• “Very well, sir,*’ answered Kate, not well {)leased with the 
epithet he had bestowed upon her, and taking a step to move 
away, “ I will call for them there.” 

But young Radford threw his arm round her waist, saying. 

Come, Kate, I must have a kiss before yon go. You give 
plenty to Harding, I dare say.” 

“ Let me go, sir! *’ cried Kate Glare, indignantly. “ You 
are a base, ungrateful young manl*’ 

But young Radford did not let her go. He took the kiss 
she struggled against, bjr force; and he was proceeding to 
further insult, when Kate exclaimed, “ If you do not let me 
go, I will scream till the soldiers are upon you. They are 
not far,” 

She spoke so loud, that her very tone excited his alarm; 
and he withdrew his arm from her waist, but still held her 
hand tight, saying, “Come, come, Kate I nonsense, I did not 
mean to offend you I Go up to Harbourne House, there’s a 
good girl, and stay as long as you can there, till I get out of 
the wood.” 

“You do offend me; you do offend me I” cried Kate Clare, 
striving to withdraw her hand from his grasp, 

“Will you promise to go up to Harbourne, then?” said 
Richard R:>dford, “ and I will let you go.” 

“ Yes, yes,** answered Kate, “I wili^go;’* and the moment 
her hand was free, i^e darted away, leaving the basket she 
had brought behind her. 

As soon as she was gone, Richard Radford cursed her for a 
skucy jade, as if the offence had becii liers, not his; and then 
taking jip the basket, he threw it, eggs und all, together with 
his own hat, into the deep hole in the sand^jank. Advancing 
along the path till he reached the o; en road, he hurried on in 
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('b^ direction of Widow Clare’s cottogo. Of a liariug and 
(resolute disposition, for his only virtue was coura|[e|^he thought 
of passing the soldiers as a good joke, rather than a difficult 
undertaking; but stilrrecollecting the necessity of caution, as 
he came ncar^the edge of the wood he slackened his pace, tried 
to shorten his steps, and assumed a more fonjinine demeanour. 
When he was within a couple of hundred yards of the open 
country, he saw one of the dragoons slowly pass the end of 
the road and look up; and, on issuing forth from the wood, 
he perceived that the man had p^nsed, and was gizing bank. 
But at that distance, the female garments which he wore 
deceived the soldier, and he was suffered to walk on unopposed 
towards Idcn. Green. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Sir EoBRR'r Crotland himself did not return to Harboiirno 
House till the hands of thre clock pointed out to every one 
that went through the hall that it was twenty minutes past 
the usual dinner-hour; and, though ho tried to be as expedi- 
tious as he could, he was yet fully ten minutes longer in 
dressing than usual. Ho was nervous, he was agitated: all 
the events of that day had shaken and affected him ; he was 
angry with his servant, and several times he gave the most 
contradictory orders. Although for years be had been under- 
going a slow and gradual change, under the painful circum- 
stances in which he had been placed, and had, from the gay, 
rash, somewhat noisy and overbearing country gentleman, 
dwindled down into the cold, silent, pompous, and imperative 
man of family, yet the alteration during that day had been so 
great and peculiar that the valet could not help remarking it, 
and wondering if his master was ill. 

Sir Ik)bert tried to smooth his look and compose his man- 
ner for the dining-room, however; and when he entered, he 
gazed round for Sir Edward Digby, observing aloud: “ Wliy, 
I thought soldiers were more punctual. However, as it hap- 
pens, to-da}^! am glad Sir Edward is not dovwi.” 

“Downl” cried Mrs. Barbara, who had a grand objection 
to dinners being lielayed, “why, he is out; but you could 
expect no better, for yesterday you were so long that the fish 
was done to rags, so I ordered it not to be put in till he made 
his appearance.” ^ > 

“ I told you, my *dear aunt, that he said he might not bo 
back before dinne»,” replied her niece; “and, therefore, it will 
be vain to wait for him. He desired m€wto say so, papa.” 

“Gill yes, Zara knows all abouf it,” said Mrs, Barbara, 
with shrewd look; “they were talking, together for ten 
minutes in the library, and I cannot get her to tell me what 
it was about.” 
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JlF is, indeed, conscience that makfs^owarJf of ns all, and 
' had the fair gir?s conversation with her new frirjnd been on 
any other subject thf n that to which it related, had it been 
about love, marriage, arms, or divinity, she would have found 
no difficulty in parrying her aunt’s observations, however mal- 
appropos they might have been. At pres^^nt, however, she 
was embarrassed by doubts of the propriety of what she was 
doing, more especially as she felt«*sure tha^ her flither would 
be inquisitive and suspicious, if the tale the maid bad told was 
true. Acting, however, as she Hot unfrequently did, in any. 
difficulty, she met Mrs. Barbara’s inuendoes at once, replying, 
“ Indeed I shall not say anything about it to any one, my dear 
aunt I will manage some matters for myself ; and the only 
thing I shall repeat is Sir Edward’s last dying speech, which 
was to the effect, that he feared he might be detained till after 
our dinner hour, but would be back as soon as ever be could, 
and trusted my father would not wait” 

“Do you know where he is gone, and wdiy?” asked Sir 
Eobert Croyland, in a much quieter tone than she expected. 
But poor Zara was still puazled for an answer; and, as her 
only resource, she replied vaguely, “ Something about some of 
the smugglers, I believe.” 

“Then had he any message or intelligence brought him?” 
inquired Sir Eobert^Croylani 

“ I do not know. Oh I yes, I believe he had,” replied his 
daughter, in a hesitating tone and with a check that was be- 
ginning to grow red. “ He spoke with one of the soldiers at 
the corner of the road, I know; and, oh I yes, I saw a man 
ride up with aCetter.” 

“That w^as after he w^as gone,” observed Mrs. Barbara; but 
Sir Eobert paid little attention, and, ringing, ordered dinner to 
be served. Could we see into the breasts of others, we should 
often save ourselves a great deal of unnecessary anxiety. 
Zara forgot that her father was not as well aware that Sir 
Edw\Qrd Digby was Layton’s dearest friend, as she was; but, 
in truth, all that he concluded, either from^the pertinent re- 
marks of Mrs. Barbara or from Zara’s embarrassment, was, 
that the young baronet llad been making a little love co hia 
daughter, which, Jo sky sooth, was a consummation that Sir 
Eobert Croyland was not a little inclined to see. 

In about a quarter of Un hour more, the dinner was an- 
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uoaoced; and|the the hoDse, his sister, and^Zaiaf’ 

sat down together. Hardly had the fish anid soup made any 
progress, when the quick canter of Sir JJdward Digby’s horse 
put his fair confidante out of her anxiety; and, in a few 
minutes after, he appeared himself, and. apologized gracefully 
to his host for ha’dng been too late. “ You must have waited 
for me, 1 fear,” he added, “ for it is near an hour after the 
time; but I thought it absolutely necessary, from some circum- 
stances I heard, to go over and see my colonel before he re- 
turned to Hythe, and then h was detained.” 

' *‘Pray, who does command your regiment?” asked Mrs. 
Barbara. But Sir Edward Digby was, at that moment, busily 
engaged in taking his seat by Zara’s side, and he did not hear. 
The lady repeated the question when he was seated; but then 
he replied, ‘‘ No, I thank you, my dear madam, no soup to- 
day: a solid meal always after a hard ride; and I have galloped 
till I have almost broken my horse’s wind. By the way, Sir 
Robert, I hope you found my bay a pleasant goer. I have 
only ridden him twice since I bought him, though he cost two 
hundred guineas.” * 

“He is well worth the money,” replied the baronet: “a 
very po\Aerful animal: boro me like a feather, and I ride a 
good weight.” 

“ Have your own horses come back?” asked the young 
officer, with a laugh. 

Sir Robert Croyland answered in the negative, adding, 
“And that reminds me 1 must write to my brother to let 
Edith have his carriage to-morrow, to bring her back, for mine 
are gone, cor«h-horses and all” 

“ Edith, to-morrow 1” exclaimed Mrs. Barbara, in surprise; 

“ wdiy, I thought she ^as going to stay four or five days.” 

“ She is coming back to-morrow, B|b,” replied Sir Robert, 
Bhar[)]y, and instantly turned the conversation. 

During the rest of the evening. Sir Edward Digby remained 
very constantly by fair Zara’s side ; and, iqoreovcr, he paid her 
most particular attention in so marked a manner, tliat both 
Sir Robert Croyland and Mrs. Barbara thought matters w^ero 
taking iheir course very favourably. The father busied him- 
self in nriting a letter and one or two xioteA which he pro- 
nounced to be of consequence, as, indeed, idey really w'ere; 
while the aunt worked diligently ^anu discreetly at embroider- 
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|ing, i?ot interrupting the conference of Ir^ niece pd their guest 
above ten times ta a minute. Sir Eifward, iiideecjlp kept him- 
self within all due an^ well-defined rules. He never proceeded 
beyond what a great master of the art has pronounced to be 
“making-lovfe;’* “ a course of small, quiet, attentions: not so 
pointed as to alarm, nor so vague as to be misunderstood.” 
Strange to say, Zara was very much obliged to him for follow- 
ing such a course, as it gave an especially good pretext for 
intimacy, for whispered words and quiet conversation, and 
even for a little open seeking fori.each other’s society, which 
would have called observation, if not inquiry, upon them, had 
not her companion’s conduct been what it was. She thought 
fit to attribute it, in her own mind, entirely to his desire of 
communicating to her, without attracting notice, whatever he 
bad learned, that could in any way aftbet her sister’s fate; and 
she judged it a marvellous good device that they sliould appear 
for the time as lovers, with full powers on both parts to with- 
draw from that position whenever it suited them. Poor girl! 
she knew not bow far she was entangling herself. 

Sir Edward Digby, in the mca’a while, took no alarming 
advantage of his situation. The whispered word was almost 
always of Edith or of Layton. He never spoke of Zara herself, 
or of himself, or of his own feelings; not a word could denote to 
her that he w'as making love, though his whole doincanour had 
very much that aspect to those who sat and looked on. Ohl 
those who sit and look on, what a world tlicy see, and what 
a world they don’t sec I Ever more than tliose who ’play the 
game, be they shrewd as they may: ever less than the cards 
■would show, wjere they turned up. By fits amj snatches, he 
communicated to his fair companion, while be was playing 
witli this ball of gold thread, or winding and unwinding that 
piece of crimson silk, as much as what had passed between 
iiirnscdf and Sir Henr}^ Layton as be thought necessary; and 
then he asked her to sing, as her aunt had given him a quiet 
hint that her niece did sometimes do such a tiling; saying, in 
a low tone, while be preferred the request, “ Pray, go on with 
the song, though I njay interrupt you sometimes with questions, 
not quite relevant to the subject.’^ 

“ I understand, I <qiiite understand,” ansAvered Zara; but 
it may be a question whether tln^ sweet girl really quite undcr- 
itood either tierself or hiui. It is impossible that any two free 
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bcjirtfl can go^n longf^'hokling such iutimate and secret com-^ 
inuiHon» on ginbjects deeply interesting to bofei, without being 
drawn together by closer bonds, than pyhaps they fancy can 
ever be established between them, unless there be something 
inhcrcRtly repulsive on one^^part or the other. Propinquity is 
certainly much, irialie matter of love; but there are circum- 
stances, not rarely occurring in human life, which mightily 
abridge the process; and such are, difficulties and dangers 
experienced. together, a common struggle for a/ common object, 
but more than all, mutual ‘und secret communion with, and 
aid of each other in things of deep interest. The confidence 
that is required, the excitement of imagination, the unity of 
effort, and of purpose, the rapid exercise of mind to catch the 
half-uttercd thought, the enforced candour from want of time, 
which admits of no disguise or circumlocution, the very mystery 
itself, all cast that magic chain around those so circumstanced, 
within which they can hardly escape from the power of love. 
Nine times out of ten, they never try; and, however Zara 
Oroyhind might feel, she rose willingly enough to sing, while 
Sir Edward Digby leaned over her chair, as she sat at the 
inslrnmciit, which in those days snjiplied the })lace of that 
wdiich is now absurdly enough termed in Englmul, a piano. 
Her voice, which was fine, though not very powerful, w avered 
a little as she began, from emotions of many kinds. She 
wished to sing well, but she sang worse, than she might have 
done, y^t quite well enough to please Sir Edw^ard Digby, 
tijough bis ear was refined by art, and good by nature. 
Nevertlieless, though he listened with delight, and felt the 
music dceplyf he forgot not his purpose, and^betw^een each 
stanza asked some question, obtaining a brief reply. But I will 
not so interrupt the coqrse of an old song, and will give the 
iuteiTOgatory a separate place: — 

THE LADY^S SONG. 

• 

Oh I there may he many, many gnoi^ 

In this 'world’s sad career, 

Tliat shun the day, that liy the gaze, 

And never, never meet the jar.** 

But -what is darkest, darki'st of them all? 

The. pang of love bfitray’d ; 

The ho])es of youth all tliv-tijig by; 

Spring dowers that ci^’ly, early fade? 
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But there are. griefs, ay, griffs yis deepsf 
friendship turned to hate; 

And, deeper still, and deeper still, 
RepeiiiLricc. come too late, too late! 

f 

Tlie doubt of those we love; and more 
The rayless, dull despair. 

When trusted hearts are worthless found, 
And all our dreams are air, but air. 

Deep in each bosom’s secret ccdl, 

The hermit-sorrows lie; 

And thence, unheard on earth, they raise 
The voice of prayer on high, on hi^h. 

Oh! tliere may be many, many griefs, 

In this world’s sad career, 

That sliun the day, that fly the gdzo^ 
And, never, never meet the ear.” 


Thus sang the lady; and one of her hearers, at least, was 
delighted with the sweet voice, anej the sweet music, and the 
expression which she gave to the whole. But though he 
listened with deep attention, both to words and tones, as long 
as her lips moved, yet, when the mere instrumental part of 
the music recommenced, which was the case between every 
second and third stanza, and the syrnphonetic parts of every 
song were somewhat long in those days — he instantly remem- 
bered the object with wliich he had first asked her. to sing, 
(little thinking that such pleasure would be his rewarcl) ; and 
bending down his head, as if he were paying her some lover- 
like complimeift on her performance, he asked he/ quietly, as I 
have said before, a question or two, closely connected with the 
subject on which both their minds were at that moment prin- 
cipally bent. ‘ 

Thus, at the first pause, he inquired, “Do you know, did 
you ever see, in times long past, a gentjenftin of the name of 
Warde, a clergyman; a good and clever man, but somewhat 
strange and wild?’’ 

“No,” answeredn Zara, looking down at the keys of 
harpsichord; “ I know no one of that name;” and she' recom- 
menced the song^. 

When her voice again ceased, the young oflScer seemed to 
thought farther; aSd .he asked, in the same low tone. 
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*‘Did j'ou evei|know a gentleman answering that description; 
his features fnmst once have been good; soiiewhat strongly 
marked, but fine and of an elevated expression, with a good 
deal of wildness in the eye, but a particularly bland and beau- 
tiful smile when he is pleased : too remarkable to be overlooked 
or forgotten?” 

“Can you be speaking of Mr. Osborn?’* asked Zara, in re- 
turn. “1 barely recollect him in former days; but 1 and 
Edith met him about ten days ago; and he remembered and 
spoke to her.” 

The song required her attention, and though she would fain 
have played the symphony over again, she was afraid her 
father would remark it, and went on to sing the last two 
stanzas. As soon as she had concluded, however, she said, 
in a low, quick voice, “He is a very extraordinary man.” 

“ Can you give me any sign by which I should know him ?’^ 
asked Digby. 

“He has now got a number of blue lines traced on his face,” 
answered Zara; “he went abroad to preach to the savages, I 
have heard. He is a good man, but very eccentric.” 

At the same moment the voice of her father was raised, 
saying, “ I wish, my dear, you would not sing such melan- 
choly things as that. Cannot you find something gayer? I 
do not like young ladies singing such dull ditties, only fit for 
sentimental misses of the true French school” 

What was the true French school of his day, I cannot 
tell Certainly, it must have been very diiferent from the 
present. 

“ Perhaps ^ir Edward will sing something #iioie cheerful 
himself ?” answered Zara. 

“ Oh! I am a very musician,’’ replied the young officer; 
“ I cannot even accompany myself. If you will, and have my 
of the few things I know, I shall be very happy. In every- 
thing, one can but try,” he added, in a low voice, “still hope- 
in g for the best.” 

Zara looked over her collection of music with him ; and at last 
she opened one song which was somewl\;it popular in those 
limes, though it has Jong fallen into well- merited oblivion. 
“Can yon venture to sing that?” she as^ed,^ pointing to the 
Words rather than the music; “it is quite a soldier’s song.” . 

Sir Edward Digby read the first line ; and thinking he ob- 
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scmcl a double meaning in her quejition, be answered, “Ob! 
yes, that I will, V you will consent to accompanynne.” 

Zara smiled, and ^sat down to tho instrument again ; and 
the reader must judge from the song itself whether the young 
officer’s conJecturCj that iicr w^ords had an enigmatical sense, 
was just or not. 

THE officer;s song. 

A star is still boaming 
Bf voml the gre\* cloud ; 

Its light rays are streaming, 

"With nothing to shroml; 

And tiie star shall he there 
'When tlie clouds pass 

Its lustre unchanging, 

Immortal its ray. 

Tjs the guide of the true heart, 

111 field, or on sea; 

’Tis tl e hope of the slave, 

And the trust of t]\e free; 

The ligiit of tho lover, 

Whutevor assail ; 

The strength «»f the honest, 

Tiiat never can fail. 

Waft, waft, thou light wind, 

From tljc peace-giving ray, 

The vjqxuira of sorrow, 

That over it stray; 

And lot it ])Our forth, 

All uiishroudcd and luiglit, 

Tijat those who now mourn, 

May rejoice in its light.'' 

“ God grant iti” murmured the voice of vSir Ilobcrt Cro}’- 
land. Zara said, *“ Araeiil” in her heart; and in 'ii laiimte or 
two after, her father rose and left the room. 

During the rest of the evening, nothing very important oc- 
curred in Ilarbourne House. Mrs. Barbara played her usua' 
part, and would contribute to Sir Edward Digby’s amusement 
in a most uncomfortable manner. The following moriiiiig, too, 
went by withoqt ady incident of importance, till about ten 
0 cloclv, when breakfast just being over, and Zara having been 
i,€iirF d from the room hj h,er maid, Sir Robert’s butler an- 
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nonticod to hi^niaster the ffroora had returned froua M, 
Oroyland’s.n 

“Where is the note?’’ demanded hLs master, eagerly. 

“He has not brought one, Sir Robert, ” replied the servant 
“ only a message, sir, to say that Mr, Croyland'is very sony 
he cannot spare (the horses to-day, as they were out a lonj 
way yesterday.” 

Sir Robert Cro;dand started up in a state of fury not at al 
becoming. He stamped, he even swore. But wo have gol 
rid of a great many of the ibices of those times; and swearini 
'vi’^as so common at the period I speak of, that it did not ever 
startle Mrs. Barbara, Her efforts, however, to soothe hei 
brother, only served to irritate him the more; and next h( 
swore at her, which did surprise her mightily. 

He then fell into a fit of thought, which ended in Iiis saying 
aloud, “ Yes, that must be the way. It is his business, auc 
so — ” But Sir Robert did not conclude tlie sentence, retiriiu 
t his ovrn sitting-room, and there writing a letter. 

When he had done, he paused and meditated: his mint 
T ’dding over many subjects, though still occu])it;d intenseh 
V only one. “ 1 am a most unfortunate man,” he thought 
“ Nothing since tliat wretched day baa ever gone riglit wit! 
me. Even trillcs combine to frustrate everything I attempt 
Would I had died many years ago I Poor Edith, poor girl 
ow moreiiorrow still; and yet it must be done, o. 
If that wretched youth had beeli killed in tha 
Lay, it would have all been over. W as there n< 
■ould Cud him? and yet, perhaps, it might no 
effect. No, no; there would iave been somt 
demand from that greedy, craving scoundre) 
bo suclt even now? Will be give up that fata 
uilll by heaven he shall I But I must send thi 
ward Digby will think this all very strange 
e, that it should have happened just when 
lid to heaven I had any one to consult with 
lone indeed. My wife, my sons, my friends 
, gonel It is very sa^;” and after havinj 
I minutes more, he rang the bell, gave th 
ared the letter which he bad just written 
0 take it over to Mr. Buford’s as soon a 
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N Reftiirning to the room which he h^ad previoi^^sly left, with- 
out bestowing one word upon Mrs. Barbara, whoi© he passed 
in the corridor, Sir Robert Croyland entered into conversation 
with Sir Ed^y'^ard Digby, and strove, though with too evident 
an effort, to appear careless and unconcerned. 

In the mean time, however, we must noti^'e what was pass- 
ing in the corridor; for it was of some importance, though, 
like many other important things, it was transacted very 
quietly. 

Mrs. Barbara had overheard SL- Robert’s directions to the 
servant ; and she had seen the man, as ha went away to get 
ready the pony, which was usually sent in the morning to the 
post, deposit the note he, had received upon ati antique piece 
of furniture, a large marble table, with great sprawling gilt 
legs, which stood in the hall, close to the double doors that 
led to the offices. 

Now, Mrs. Barbara was one of the most benevolent people 
upon earth : she literally overflowed with the milk of human 
kindne'ss; and, if a few drops of that same milk occasionally 
spotted the apron of her morality, which we cannot help ac- 
knowleilging was sometimes the case, she thought, as a great 
many other people do of a great many other sins, that “ there 
was no great harm in it if the motive was good.’’ This wns 
one of those cases and occasions when the milk was beginning 
to run over. She had a deep regard for her brother: she 
would have sacrificed her right hand for him ; and she was 
quite sure that something very sad had happened to vex him, 
or he never would have thought of swearing at her. She 
would have douj, she was ready to do, anything»hi the world, 
to help him ; but how could she help him without know ing 
what he was vexed about? It is wonderful how many l ines 
the devil always has out for those who are disposed to t ake a 
bait. Something whispered to Mrs. Barbara, as she ga zed at 
the letter, “The whole story is in there!” Ah I 
*>ara, do not take it up, and look at the address! 
gerous, very dangerous. 

But Mrs. Barbara did take it up and look* 
and then at the two ends. It was fr’'* 
nately; and she tj^oiignt — “There 
I won’t open it, though I’ve seen 
poor thing! I shall hearVhe^ man ) 
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and can pnt it down in a minute. Nobody else can see nJ 
here; and if f could buUfind out what is vc,^ing him, I migrf 
have some ♦ray of helping him; I’m sure I intend well” 

All this argumentation in Mrs. Barbaia’s mind took up thi 
space of about three seconds; and then the not"', pressed be 
tween two fingers in the most approved fashion, was applie< 
as a telescope to her eye, to get a perspective view of th< 
cause of her brother's iiTitation. I must make the reader j 
party to the transaction, I am afraid, and let him know th( 
words whicL Mrs. Barbara reaa: — 

. My dear Radford,” tfie note began — As misfortune 
would have it, all my horses have been taken out of the stable 
and have not been brought back. I fear that they hav( 
fallen into other hands than those that borrowed them ; anc 
my brother Zachary has one of his crabbed moods upon liim 
and will not lend his carriage to bring Kdith back. If join 
horses have not gone as well as mine, I should feel particularly 
obliged by your sending them down here, to lake over my 
coach to Zachary’s and bring Edith back; for I do not wist 
her to stay there any longer, as the marriage is to take plac( 
so soon. If you can come over to-morrow, we can setth 
whether it is to be at your boose or here, though I shouU 
prefer it here, if yon have no objection.” 

There seemed to be a few words more ; but it took Mrs. Bar- 
bara longer to decipher the above lines, in the actual positior 
of the note, than it might have done, had the paper been spreac 
out fair before her; so that, just as she was moving it a little, 
to get at the rest, the sound of the farther of tlie two doon 
being thrown open, interrupted her proccedi'^gs ; and, laying 
down the letter quickly, she darted away, full dl the importani 
intelligence which .«he bad acquired. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

Thkke are periods in tlie lives of some men, when, either by a 
concatenation of unfortunate ^vents, or b/ the accumulated 
consoqucMiccs of their own errors, the prospect ok every sidt; 
becomes so clouded, that there is no resource for thoin, but t< 
shut their eyes to the menacing aspect of all things, and to ta,ke 
refuge in the moral blindness of thoughtless inaction, against 
the pressure of present dllBculties. “I dare not think,’’ is the 
excuse of many a man, for continuing in the same course of 
levity which first brought misfoitiine upon him; but sneh is 
not always the case with those wko fly to wretched merriment 
in the hour of distress; and such was not the case with Sir 
Robert Crovland. 

He had thought for long years, till his very heart sickened 
at the name of reflection. Ho had looked round for help and 
had found none. He had tried to discover some prospect of 
relief; and all was darkness. The storm ho had long foreseen 
was now bursting upon his head; it was no longer to be 
delayed; it was not to be warded off llis daughter’s misery, 
or his own destruction, was the only choice before him; and 
ho was resolved to think no more: to let events take their 
course, and to meet them as he best might. 

But to resolve is one thing, to execute, another; and Edith’s 
father was nol a man who could keep such a '^determination 
long. He might indeed, for a time, cease to think of all the 
])ainful particulars of his situation; blit there will ever come 
moments when thought is forced even upon the thoughtless, 
ami events will arise, to press reflection upon any neart. His 
(dibits were, at first, very snccessful. After he had despatched 
letter to Mr. Ihulford, he liad said, “■! must really pay my 
visitor some attention. It wall serve to occupy my mind, too. 
Anything to cscapc^from the torturing consideration of qiici- . 
tions, which must over be solved in wretchedness.” And 
when he returned to Sir Edward Digby, his conversation was 
particularly gay and chccijluL It first turned to the unpleasant 
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fact of the abstpction of al] his horses he now spo^c 
it in a liglitcr and less cafefuJ maimer than before. 

“Doubtlels,” he said, ‘"they have been taken v»^lthout leave, 
as usual, by the smugj^lers, to use for thefc' own purposes. Is 
is quite a conmion practice in this county; and }\^t \vc all go 
OH ieavUig our stable-doors open, as if to invite all who pass 
to enter, {md clioose what they like. Then, 1 suppose, they 
have been c.i flared with other spoil, in the strifiuof yi-te.r.lay 
morning, and sire become the prize of the conquerors; so that 
1 shaU never .jee them again.y 

.“Oil, no!*'’ answered the young oiUcer, “tliey v/ill be re- 
stored, I am quite sure, upon your identifying theof, and 
proving t!mt they were fiiken, without your cori.: 0 ut, iiy tr:e 
smugglers. I shall go over to Woodclmrcli by-and-bye ; ^^nd 
if .you [dease, i will claim them for you.’^ 

“It is scarcely worth while,’’ replied the baronet; “I doubt 
that 1 shall ever get them back. ThoKse are little losses which 
every man in this neighbourhood must sulFcr, as a i)e:i;d/y fur 
remaining in a lialf savage part of the country. Wbiai are 
you disposed to do this mortiing, Sir Edward? Do you again’ 
walk the stultblcs?” 

“ I fear it would be of little us",” aa.swered Digby; “ thcie 
has been so much galloping lately, that I do not think a jku'- 
tridge has been left undisturbed in its farrow; and the sun is 
too higii for much sport.” 

“ Well, tiien, let us walk in the garden for a little,” said 
Sir Koluvi:; “it is curious, in some jvspccis, iniviug been laid 
out lung bef .«ri‘ this house was built, aniiquated it is.” 

Sir Kdwanl Digby assented, but lookttd rouiK^ fur Zara, as 
he certainly tiiought her society would be a great addition to 
her fa, tiler’s. She hml not yet retunied to the room, liowevcr; 
and Sir .Kvjbert, as if he dmned las young coinpanionks leadings, 
:’e<niestcd Ins sisier to tell lier niece, v/hen slie (iamc, that 
lie and tlieir guest v.xrc walking in the garden. “ It is one 
of hci' favourite spots, 'Sir Edward,” he continued, as they 
went out, “and iriaiiy a meditative hour she iqiends there; 
lor, gay as siie is, slie has her tits of thouidit too.” 

' The y=Hing baronet internally said, eli she may, in this 
Iiousel” but making a more civil answer t«. his entertainer, he 
followed iiiiu to th<i garden; and so w^ell and ?vcn cheerfully 
did Sir Itobcrt Croylaud keep up the ofm versa; ion, so learnedly 
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•/did he descant upon the levelling and preservpiion of turf in 
bowling-greens,' and upon the clipping of old yew-trees, both 
before and after Zara joined them, that Digby began to doubt, 
notwithstanding all J e had heard, whether he could really have 
such a load 'upon his heart as he himself had stated to Edith, 
and to fancy that after all, it might be a stratagem to dnve 
her to compliance with his wishes. 

A little incident, of no great moment in the eyes of any onb 
but a very careful observer of his fellow-men ; and Digby was 
far more so than be seemed, soop settled the doubt. As they 
were passing under an old wall of red brick, channelled by 
time and the shoots of pears and peaches, which separated the 
garden from the different courts, a door suddenly opened be- 
hind them, just after they had passed it ; and while Sir Edward’s 
eyes were turned to the face of the master of the house, Sir 
liobert’s ear instantly caught the sound, and his cheek became 
as pale as ashes. 

“There is some dark terror there 1” thought the young 
officer; but, turning to Zara, lie finished the sentence he had 
been uttering, while her fixthcr’i# coachman, w^ho was the 
person that had opened the door, came forward to say that one 
of the horses had retunied. 

“Returned!” exclaimed Sir Robert Croyland; “has been 
brought back, I suppose you mean?” 

“ Ay, Sir Robert,” replied the man ; “ a fellow from the 
lone house at Jden Green brought him, and in a sad state the 
poor beast is. He’s got a cut like with a knife all “down his 
shoulder.” 

“Your dr.\^oon’s swords are sharp), Sir Edward,*’ said the 
old baronet, gaily, to his guest; “however, I will go and see 
him myself, and rejoin 3 on here in a minute.** 

“I am so glad to have a momeiif alone,** cried Zara, as 
goon as her father w^as gone, “ that you must forgive me if I 
use it directly. I am going to ask you a favour, Sir Edward. 
You must take me a ride, and lend me ‘a horse. I have just 
had a message from poor Harry Layton ; he wishes to see me, 
but I am afraid to go alone, with so many soldiers about.” 

“Are they such teAible animals?” asked' her compankiii; 
with a smile, adding, liowever, “ I shall be delighted, if your 
father will consent; for I have already told him that I am, 
.jgoing to Woodchurch thrs afternoon.” 
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«‘0b! jou rihst ask mg yourself, Sir Edward,’’ replied Zara, 
quite in a cil^il tone; “and then when you see that I am wil- 
ling, you must be very pressing with my^ather, quite as if you 
were a lover; and he will not refuse yon. I’ll bear you harm- 
less, as I have heard Mr. Radford say,” she added with a 
playful smile that was quickly saddened. 

“ You sha!l command for the tipie,” answered Digby, as 
gaily; “ perhaps, after that, I may take my turn, sweet lady. 
But I have •, good deal to say to you, too, which I could not 
fully explain last night. ” * 

“ As we go, as we go,” replied Zara; “ my father will be 
back directly, otherwise I would tell you a long story about 
my aunt, - who has evidently got some great secret which she 
h all impatience to divulge. If I had stayed an hour with 
her, I might have arrived at it; but I was afraid of losing my 
opportunity here. Oh! that invaluable thing, opportunity. 
Once lost, what years of misery does it not sometimes leave 
behind. Would to heaven that Edith and Layton had run 
away with each other w^hen they w^ere about it. We should 
all have been happier now.” 

“And I should never have known you,” replied Digby. 
Zara smiled, and shook her head, as if saying, “ That is hardly 
fair;” but Sir Robert Croyland was seen coming up the walk, 
and she only replied, Now, do your devoir^ gallant knight, 
and let me see if you do it zealously.” 

“I have been trying in your absence, my clear sir,” said 
Digby, rather maliciously, as the baronet joined them, “to 
persuade your feir daughter to run away with me. But she 
is very dutifuf, and will not take such a rash sftp, though the 
distance is only to Woodchurch, without your consent. I 
pray you give it; for i long to mount her on my quietest 
horse, and see her try her skill in horsemanship again.” 

Sir Robert Croyland looked grave; and ere the words were 
half spoken, Sir Edwai’d Digby felt that he had committed an 
error in his game ; for he was well aware that when we 
a favour to ask, we should not call up, by speech or lopk, in 
the mind of the person who is to grafit any association 
having a contrary tendency. 

“I aln afraid that I have no servant wiiam I could send 
with you, Sir Edward,” replied her father; “one I have just 
despatched to some distance, and <you know 1 am left without 
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horse.s, for this poor beast jast comt; bach, is unfit. Neither 
do I think it would be altogether consistent with flecvorum, for 
Zara to with you’‘]i'iitc alone.” 

Sir Eilwavd DIgby mentally sent the word decorum back 
to the place from whence it came; but he was resolved to 
press his point; and wlicn Zara replied, “"OhI do let me go, 
papa;” he added, servant can accompany us, to satisfy 
propriety. Sir Robert; and you know I have quartend three 
horses upon you. Then, a.s I ^d the fair ladi” Is somewhat 
afraid of a innhitrule of soldiers, I promise most faithfully not 
even to dLsiU'M'Tit in Woodchurch, but to say what 1 iiavc to 
say, to tlic oliieer in command there, and then canter back 
over the conutry.” 

“Who is the oiTiccr in command?” asked Sir Robert 
Croyland. 

Znrn drew her breath quick, but Sir Edward Dighy avoided 
the (langerous point. “ Irby has one troop there,” he ro}>ricd; 
“and tliere are parts of two others, When I have made 
'inten'st enough hero,” he ccujlinucu, with a half bow to Zara, 
“I shall beg to introduce Irhy to you, Sir Robert; you vrill 
like him much, I think. I have known him long.” 

“ Pray invite him to dinner while he stays,” said Sir Robert 
Croylnid; “ it will give me much pleasure to see him.” 

“ Not yrt; not yet!” answer a! I)igby, laughing; “ I always 
secure ii(y (ovn ajij (roaches first.” 

Sir IbjIxTt Croyland smiled graciously, and, tiiniing to 
Zara, satKi, “ AVb.d], rny dear, 1 see no objection, if von wi.sh 
it. Y"ri had hotter go and get ready.” 

^ Zara’s cisc> was glowing, and she took her father at the 
first vei'd; but whui she was gone, Sir Robert thought fit to 
lecture hb, gne..l a little, upon the bad habit of spoiling young 
ladies which he seemed to have acquired. He did^ it jocularly, 
but v/itii bis usrail pompous and grave air; and no one would 
have recognised in the Sir Robert Cioyland walking in the 
^wrden, tiie fiithrT whom we have ktedy seen huinlded before 
his own (diild. There is no part of a man’s character which 
he kc(‘ps up so welf to^the world as that part wdiich not- his 
own. Tbo asseitio’^ may seem to be a contradiction in terms; 
but tluro is noddhor wxay of expressing the sense clearly; and 
whether those terras correct or not, >fill depend upon 
whcilicr character is properly innate or accumulated. 
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Sir Edwarfl Bigby apsWered gaily, for itj was his object ^o 
keep his lni>st in good humour; at least, Ibr the time. He 
denied the possibility of spoiling a laily, while he acknow- 
ledged his propensity to attempt impossibilities in that diroo- 
tiou ; and at the same time, with a good grace, and a frankness, 
real yet assumec!, for his words were true, though they might 
not have been spoken just then, under any other circumstances, 
lie admitted that, of all pt^ople whom he should like to spoil, 
the fair Ix'kVg who had just left them was the foremost. The 
words were too decided to "be mistaken. Sir Edward Digby 
was evidently a gentleman, and known to bo a man of hoiiour. 
No man of honour ti’ifles with a woman’s affections; mid Sir 
Eobert Croyland, wise in this instance, if not in others, did 
as all wish fathers would do, held his tongue for a time that 
the matter might cool and harden, and then changed the 
subject. 

Digby, however, had grown thoughtful. Did he repent 
what he itad said? No, certainly not. He wished, indeed, 
that he had not been driven to say it so soon; for there wcj’O 
doubts in his own iniud whether Zara herself were altogether 
vron. She was frank, she was kind, she trusted him, she 
acted with him ; but there ’ivas at times a shade of reserve 
about her, coming suddenly, which seemed to him as a warn- 
ing. She iiad from the fir.-t taken such pains to ensure that 
her confidence, the confidence of circumstani'cs, should not 
be mij^understood ; she had responded so little to the first 
approaches of love, while she had yielded so readily to those 
of friendship, that there was a doubt in his mind which nuide 
him mieas}^* and, every now and then, her iHicle’s account of 
her character run^’^ in his car, and maile hiiu think — ‘‘ 1 have 
found tiiis anillery mwe dangerous than I expected.'’ 

AYhat a pity it is that uncles will not hold their tongues! 

At length, he bethought him that it v/ould be as well to 
order the horses, wldcli was accordingly done; and shme time 
before tliey were ready, the fair girl herself appeared, andj|gj^ 
tinned walking up and down the garden with her father and 
their guest, looking very lovely, both from excitement, wdiich 
gave a varying colour to her cheek, and from intense feelings, 
which, denied the lips, looked out with lien^ier soul from the 

“ I think, Zara,” said Sir E^ebert Croyland, when it was 
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ibnotinced that the horses and the seyrvant wer4 readj, that 
you took Sir Edward to the north, when you w’mt over to 
your uncle’s. You had better, therefore, in returning, for I 
know, in yoi^^ wild spirits, when once on horseback, you will 
not be contented with the straight road, you had better, I say, 
come by the south-west.” 

“ OhI papa, I could never learn the points of the compass 
in my life!” answered Zara, laughing; “I suppose that is the 
reason why, as my aunt says, I steer so ill.” 

“I mean, by the lower road, ’^replied her father; and he 
laid such emphasis on the words that Zara received them as a 
command. 

"J'hey moulded and set out, much to the surprise of Mrs. 
Barbaia Croyland, who saw them from the window, aiicj 
thence derived her first information of their intended expedi- 
tion; for Zara was afraid of her aunt s kindnesses, and never 
encountered them when she could help it. When they were a 
hundred yards from the house, the conversation began ; but I 
will not cuter into all the details; foy at first they related to 
facts with winch the reader is already well acquainted. Sir 
Edward Digby told her at large, all that had passed between 
himself and Layton on the preceding day, and Za?i’a, in return, 
infoi med him of the message she had received from his friend, 
and how it had been conveyed. Their minds then turned to 
other things, or rather to other branches of the same subjects; 
and, w^hat was to be done? was the next question; for hours 
were dying. The moment tbo/: was to decide the fate of the 
two beings in whom each felt a deep though separate interest, 
was approaching, fast; and no progress had apparently been 
made. 

Zara’s feelings seemed as much. divided as Edith’s had been. 
She shrank from the thought, that her sister, whom she loved 
wdtli a species of adoration, should sacrifice herself on any ac- 
count to such a fate as that wliich must attend the wife of 
“Richard Radford. She shrank also, as a young, generous 
w"oman’s heart must ever shrink, from the thought of any one 
weddiiig the abhorred, and separating for ever from the bi^- 
loved ; but then, when she came to turn her eyes towards her 
father, she tremlV.ed lor him as much as for Edith; and, with 
her two hands resting on the pommel of the saddle, she gazed 
^down in anxious and bitter thought. 
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I know ifct your fajher as well as you ^o, my dear^i^ 
Crovlaudy” Raid her companion^ at length, as he marked these 
emotions; “and therelbre I cannot 4ell what might be bia 
conduct under particular circumstances.”* Zara si^denly raised 
her eyes, and fixed them on his face; but Digby continued. 
“ I do not speak ctf the past, but of the future. I take it for 
granted, not alone as a courtesy, but from all I have seen, 
that Sir Robert Oroyland c&not have committed any act that 
could justly #*eiider him liable to danger from the law.” 

/‘Thank you; thank youP’ said Zara, dropping her eyes 
again ; “ you judge rightly, I am sure.” 

“ But at the same time,” he proceeded, “ it is clear that 
some unfortunate concuiTence of circumstances has placed him 
either really, or in imagination, in Mr. Radford’s power. 
Now, would he but act a bold and decided part, dare the 
worst, discountenance a bad man and a villain ; even, if neces- 
sary, in his magisterial capacity, treat him as he deserves, ho 
would take away the sting from his malice. Any accusation 
this man might bring would have'mm% too strongly written 
upon it, to carry much weight; and all the evidence in favour 
of your lather would have double force.” 

“He cannot; he will not,” answered Zara, sadly, “unless 
he be actually driven. 1 know no more than you, Sir Edward, 
how all this has happened ; but 1 know my father, and 1 know 
thaj he shrinks from disgrace more than death. An accusa- 
tion, a j9ublic trial, would kill him by the worst and most 
terrible kind of torture. Mr. Radford, too, has wound the 
toils around him completely; that I can see. He could say 
that Sir Robert Cropland has acted contrary fo all his *own 
principles, at his r^ qiiest; and he could point to the cause. 
He could say that Sir Robert Croyland suddenly became, and 
has been for years, the most intimate friend and companion of a 
man he scoined and avoided; and he could assert that it was 
because the proud man was in the cunning man’s power. If, 
for vengeance, be chooses to avow his own disgrace, (^idi 
what IS there Mr. Radford would not avow to serve hisepds?) 
beheve me, he has my^fathcr in a nej, ibom which it wdll be 
difficult TO disentangle him.” ^ 

They both fell into thought again; but Zuntditl not sink, in 
Digby’s estimation, tfom the clear and firm view which she 
took of her father’s position* 
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lie faid, at length, “let us wait, and hear what 
poor Liiyton has to tell you. Perhaps he may^Miave gained 
Bomo fm’tiK'r lusightror^may have formed some plan; and now 
Zara, let us<^br a moment speak of oin’selves. You see, to-day, 
I have been forced to make love to you.” 

“ Too much,*’ said Zara, gravely. “ I ata sure you intended 
it for the best ; but I am sorry it could not be avoided.” 

“ And yet it is very pleasant,* answered Digby, half jest- 
ingly, half seriously. » 

Zara seenud agitated : “ Do not, do not I” she replied ; “my 
mind is too full of sad things, to think of what might be plea- 
sant or not at another time;” and she turned a look towards 
him, in which kindness, entreaty, and seriousness were all so 
blended, that it left him in greater doubt than ever, of her 
sensations. “ Cesides,” she added, the serious predominating 
in her tone, “ consider what a dilTerencc one rash word, on 
either part, may make between us. Let me regard you, at 
least for the present, as a friend, or a brotlicr as you once said, 

* Digby; let me take counsel wit»li you, seek your advice, 
call for your assistance, without one thouglit or care to sliacklo 
or restrain me. In pity, do; for you know not how much I 
need support.” 

“ Then I atvi most ready to give it, on your own terms, and 
in your own way,” answered Digby, warmly; but, immedi- 
ately afrerwardvS, be hdl into a reverie, and in his own mind 
thought: “She is wrong in her view; or hidiUvrciife; towards 
me. AYith a lover to w^hom all is acknowledged, and with 
'wlioni all is decided, she would have greater confidence, than 
with a friend, towards whom the dearest feelings of the heart 
arc in doubt. This must be resolved speedily, but not now; 
for it evidently agitates her too much^ Yet, artor all, in that 
agitation is liope.” 

Just as his meditations liad reached this point, they passed 
by the little public house of the Cliequers, then a very favou- 
sign in England, and especially in that part of the country; 
and d.n five minutes after, they perceived a horseman on the 
road, riding rapidly^Ofrards them. 

“ There is LaytQii,” said Sir Edward Digby, as be came 
somewhat neai^r; but Zara gaz^^l forward with surprise at,„ 
the tall, manly figure, dressed in the handsome uniform of the 
;■ time, the pajc but noble cofuitenance, and the calm command- 
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ing a!r. “ Irapossible IJ’ she cried. “ he was a gj(y, 
slight, £lorj|], young manl” 

“ Six or seven years ago,’’ answered I)igby ; “ bat that, my 
dear Miss Croylatid, is Sir Henry Laytmi, depei^ upon it/* 

Now, it may seem strange that Edith slrould have instantly 
rcdbgnisod, even ^it a much greater distance, the man whom 
her sister did not, though the same period had passed since 
each had seen him ; but it must be remembered, that Edith 
was between two and three years older than Zara; and those 
two or three years, at the time of life which they had reached 
when Layton left England, are amongst the most important in 
a woman’s life; those when new feelings and new thoughts 
arise, to* ini])ress for ever, on the woman’s heart, events and 
persons that the gii l forgets in an hour. 

Layton, however, it certainly was; and when Zara could 
see his features distinctly, she recalled the lines. Springing 
from liis horse afj soon as he was near, her sister’s lover cast 
the bridle of his charger over his arm, and, taking the hand 
she extended to him, kiss«d it aftectlonately : Ohl Zara horw 
you are changed,” he said. “But so am I; and you have 
gained, whilst I have lost. It is very kind of you to come 
thus speedily.” 

“ You could not doubt, Layton, that I would, If possible,” 
answered Zara; “but all things are much cliangcd in our 
house, as well as ourselves; and that wild liberty which wo 
formerly enjoyed, of running whitiiersoever we woiiltl, is sadly 
abridged now. But wdiat have you to say, Layton? for I 
dare not stay long.” 

Digby 'vva^ dropping behind, apparently fo speak to his 
servant for a mon eat; but Layton called to him assuring him 
that lie had nothing to*say wdiich he might not hear. 

“Presently, presently,” answered Zara’s companion; and 
leaving them alone, he rode up to good Mr; Somers, who, with 
his usual discretion, kad halted, as they halted, at a very re- 
spectful distance. The young officer seemed to give 
cirders, wdiich were rather long, and then returned at a slow 
,, pr>ce. In the mean tfeie, the conversftti^a of Layton and Zara 
had gone on ; but his only object, it apj^eared, mis to see her, 
and to' entreat her to aid and support his Edith in any trial 
she might be put to. “I spent short period of chequered 
, happiness with her last night,” lie said; “aud^she then told 
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nie, dear Zara, t^at she was sure her father would send for 
her in the course of this day. If such be the cas<i| keep with 
her always as far as *^ossible; bid her still remember Harry 
Layton; bid ?*er resist to the end; and assure her that he will 
come to her deliverance ultimately. Were it myself alone, I 
would sacrifice anything, and s4t her free; but when I know 
that, by so doing, I should make her wretched for ever, that 
her own heart would be broken, and nothing but an early 
death would relieve her, I cannot do it, Zara; no one can ex- 
pect it,’’ 

“Perhaps not, perhaps not, Layton;” answered Zara, with 
the tears in her eyes; “but yet, my father! However, I can- 
not advise, I cannot even ask anything. All is so dark and 
perplexed, I am lostP’ 

“I am labouring now, dear Zara,” replied the young officer, 
“to find or devise means of rendering his safety sure. Already 
I have the power to crush the bad man in 'yhose grasp he is, 
and render his testimony, whatever it may be, nearly valueless. 
At all events, the only course before us, is that which I have 
pointed out ; and while Higby is with you, you can never want 
the best and surest counsel and assistance. You may confide 
in him fully, Zara. I have now known him many years; and 
a more honourable and upright man, or one of greater talent, 
does not live.” 

There was something very gi'atifylng to Zara in what Jhe 
said of his friend; and had she been in a mood to scrutinize 
her own feelings accurately, the pleasure that she experienced 
la hearing such words spoken of Sir Edward Digby, the agi- 
tated sort of pleasure, might have given her an insight into 
bcj’ own heart As it was, it only sent a passing blush into 
her cheek, and she replied, “I am sure he is all you say* 
Harry; and indeed, it is to his connivance that I owe my 
being able to corner hither to-day. These smugglers took away 
all my father’s horses ; and I suppose, fix)m what I hear, that 
of them have been captured by your men.” 

“If such is the case they shall be sent back,*’ replied Layton; 
*‘for I am well awaf^j that the horses being found with the, 
smugglers is no proof that they were there with the owner’s 
consent. To-mo'rrow, I trust to be able to give you a further » 
insight into my plans, for I am promised some information of 
fpportauce to-night; and, "perhaps, even before you reach. 
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home, I shall^have put a bar against Mr. Richard Ra^ford^s 
claims to Edith, which Me may find insurmountable.’* 

As be wlls speaking, Sir Edward Digby returned, quicken- 
ing his horse’s pace as he came near, And pointing with his 
hand. “ You have got a detachment out, I see§ Layton,” he 
sa^ ; “ is there any new affair before you?” 

‘^Ohl no,” replied the colonel; ‘‘it is merely Irby and a 
part of his troop, whom I have despatched to search the wood, 
for I have certain intelligence that the man we are seeking is 
concealed there.” 

“They may save themselves the trouble,” replied Zara, 
shaking her head; “for though he was certainly there all 
yesterday, he made his escape this morning.” 

Layton bit his lip, and his brow grew clouded. “ That is 
unfortunate,” he said, “most unfortunate I I do not ask you 
how you know, Zara; but are you quite sure?” 

“ Perfectly,” she answered ; “ I would not deceive you for 
the world, Layton, and I only say what I have said, because 
I think that, if you do search the wood, it may draw attention 
to your being in this neighbourhood, which as yet is not known 
at Harbounie, and it may embarrass us very much.” 

“I am not sure, Layton,” said Sir Edward Digby, “that 
as far as your own purposes are concerned, it might not be 
better to seem, at all events, to withdraw the troops, or at 
least a part of them from this neighbourhood. Indeed, though 
I have no right to give you advice upon the subject, I think 
also it Tiight be beneficial in other respects, for as soon as the 
smugglers think you gone, they will act with more freedom.” 

“ I propose^ to do so, to-morrow,’’ replied tl^ colonel, 

I have some information already, and expect more, upon which 
I must act in the first place. It will be as well, however, to 
stop Irby’s party, if there is no end to be obtained by their 
jproceedings.” 

He then took leave of Zara and his friend, mounted his 
horse, and rode back ‘to meet the troop that was advancing; 
while Zara and Sir Edward Digby, after following the 
road up to the first houses of 'Woodchurcb, turned awayto the 
Tight, and wont back to Harbourne tflo small country road 
which leads from Kenardington to Tenter Jen. 

- Their conversation, as they went, wou^d be of very little 
inierest to the reader; for it consisjfced almost altogether of 
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oemtmmts upon Layton’s changed appearance, avd dlscussiont 
0 ^ the same qinf/tions of doubt anftl difficulty which had 
occupied them before. They went slowly, however; and when 
they reached the housf it did not want much more than three 
quarters of aH’ hour to the usual time of dinner. Sir Robert 
Crojland tiiey found looking out of the glass-door which ervm- 
manded a view towards his brother’s house, and his first 
question was, which way they had returned. Sir Edward 
Digby gave an easy and unconceraed rr*piy, describing tho 
road they liad followed, and compifring it, greatly to its disad- 
vantage, with that which they had pursued on their former 
OKped if ion. 

‘‘Tiieii you saw nothing of the carriage, Zara?” inquired 
her father. “ It is very strange that Editli has not come back.” 

*‘No; we saw no carriage of any kind, but a carrier’s cart 
replied the young lady. “Perhaps, if Edith did not know you 
were going to send, she might not be ready.” 

This reason, however, did not seem to satisfy Sir Robert 
Croyland; and after talking with him for a few minutes moro 
as he stood, still gazing forth over th6 country, Zara and Digby 
retired to change their dress before dinner, and the latter 
received a long report from his servant of facts which will be 
shown hereafter. The man was particularly minute and com- 
rannicative, because his master asked him no qiiftetions, an?] 
suffered him to tell his talc his own way. lint that tale fully 
occupied the time till the second bell rang, and Digby iiurrftjd 
down to dinner. 

Still, Miss Croyland had not returned; and it was evident 
^ir Robert Croyland was annoyed and une;,isy. All the 
suavity and cheerfulness of the morning was gom*, for one im- 
portunate source of care and thought will always carry the 
recollection back to others, and he sat at the dinner table in 
silence and gloom, only broken by brief intervals of conversa- 
tion, which he carried on "with a laborious effort. 

Just as Mrs. Barbara rose to retire, however, the butler re- 
Sifv.red the room, announcing to Sir Robert Croyland that Mr. 
Radford had .called, and wished to speak with him. “ He 
would not come in, ^'continued the man, “ for he said 
wanted to speak with you alone, so I showed him into tlic 
library.” 

Sir Robert Croyland iiKtantly rose, but looked 'with a licsb 
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tatio" glance at his guosf, v^hilts Mrs. Barbara and Zax^KHlIltired 
from the room, * 

“Pray, dd^not let me detain you, Sii* Robert,” said the you!i<;; 
ofFicer; “ 1 have taken as much wine as i ever do, and will go 
and join the ladies in the drawing room.’ 

customs of the day required that me master of the 
house' should press the bottle upon his guest; and Sir Robert 
Ooylarui did not fail to dji so. But Digby remained firm, 
aud, to settle the ‘ question, walked quietly to tiie door and 
oTitercd the arawiiig-rooiii. 'j.''here, ho found Zara seated; but 
idrs. Barbara was standing near the table, and apparently in 
a stat:.*, for which the English language supplies but one termf 
and that not a very classical one. I mean, she was in a 
ftdgi t 

• The reader is aware that the library of Ilarbourne House 
v/as adjacent to the drawing-room, and that there was a door 
between them. It was a thick, solid, oaken door, however, 
such as shut out the wind in the good old times; aud, more- 
over, it fitted very close. Thus, thougli tii after Sir 

C<iward had entered the it>om, a low murmur, as of persons 
speaking somewhat loud, was heard from the library, not a 
single syllable could be distinguished; and Mrs. Barbara looked 
at the keyhole, with a longing indescribable. After about 
thirty seconds' martyrdom, Mrs. Barbara quitted the room: 
Zara, who knew her aunt, candidly trusting that she had gone 
to pat herself out of t(?niptation; aud Sir Edward Digby never 
f)r a nirfitnent imaginiag, that she could have been in any 
temptation at all. It may now bo necessary, however, to fol- 
low Sir Robert Croyland to the library, and tq, reveal 
reader all that^lrs. Barbara was so anxious to learn. 

He found Mr. R '.dford, booted and Siiurred, standiag, with 
his tall, bony figure, in as easy an attitude as it could assume, 
by the fire-placc; and the baronet’s first question was, "^lu the 
imme of lieaven, Radlord, what has become of Edith? Neither 
bIio nor the carriage lutve returned,” 

, “Oh! yes, the carriage has, half an hour ago!” rcplied'^irif 
Radford; “ and I met the horses going back as 1 came, didn’t 
yon got my message winch I sent by tf/c coachman ?” 

“ ISo, 1 must have been at dinner,” asisw^ered Sir Robert 
•Croyland, “ and the fools did not give it to me.” 

“ AV ell, it is no great matter,” rejoined Mr. Radford, in th« 
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ijTiieljiii; possible tenet ** It was onjy to say thaj I wa» coming 
over, and would ^axplain to you all alout Miss Croyland.” 

But where is shel Why did she not come*” demanded 
her Either, with someiof the old impetuosity of his youth. 

‘‘ She is iit my house,” answered the other, deliberately; 
•‘I thought it would be a great deal better, Croyland, to l^fing 
her there at once, as you left to me the decision of where the 
marriage was to be- She could bo quite as comfortable there 
as here. My son will be up to-morrow; and the marriage can 
take place quietly, without any piece of work, x'^ow, here it 
would be difficult to manage it; for, in the first place, it would 
jbe dangerous for my son. You have got a stranger in the 
'house, and a whole heap of servants, who cannot be trusted. 
I have arranged everything for the marriage, and for their 
going off quietly on their littl^ tour. We shall soon get a 
pardon for this affair with the dragoons; and that will be all 
settled.” 

Sir Robert Croyland had remained mute; not with any calm 
or tranquil feelings, but with indignation and astonishment. 

Upon my life and soul,” he cried, “this is too bad! Do 
you mean to say, sir, that you have ventured, witliout my 
knowledge or consent, to change my daughter’s destination, 
and take her to your house when I wished her to be brought 
here?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Mr. Radford, with the most perfect 
calmness. 

Well then, sir,” exclaimed the baronet, irritated beyond 
all endurance; “I have to tell you, that you have committed 
insole^^t, and unjustifiable act; and I ^bave to insist 
that she be brought back here this veiy night.” 

“Nay, my dear friend, nay,” replied Mr. Radford, in a half 
jeering tone. “ These arc harsh words that you use; but yon 
must hear me first, before I pay any attention to them.” 

“ I want to hear nothing, sir,” cried Sir Robert Croyland, 
his anger still carrying him forward. “ But if you do not 
ighrru her back to her own home, I will get horses over from 
Tenterden, and bring her myself. Her slavery has not yet 
commenced, Mr. Ra(fr»7rd.” 

“ I shall not be ^able to bring her over,” ansivered Mr. 
Radford, still maintaining the same provoking coolness; “be- ' 
cause, in case of her re4«iru, I should be obliged to use my 
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horses myself, lay certaii) important Ifacts, which we ly)th 
know of, before a brother magistrate.’* 

He paused, ^and Sir Robert Croyland winced. But still in-, 
dignation was uppermost for the time; andrapidly as lightning 
the thoughts of resistance passed througlr his mild. “ This 
man’i^onduot is too bad,” he said to himself. “ After such 
a daring act as this, with his character blackened by so many 
stains, and so clear a case of revenge, the magistrates will 
surely hardly listen i.o him.” But as he continued to reflect, 
timidity, the habitual timidity many years, began to mingle 
with and dilute his resolution; and Mr. Radford, who knew 
him to the very heart, after having suffered him to reflect just 
long enough to shake his firmness, went on in a somewhat dif- 
ferent tone, saying, “Come, Sir Robert! don’t be unreasonable; 
and before you quarrel irretrievably with an old friend, listen 
quietly to what he has got to say.” 

“Well, sir, well,” said Sir Robert Croyland, casting him- 
self into a chair, “ what is it you have got to say?” 

“ Why, simply this, my dear friend,” answered Mr. Rad- 
ford; “ that you are not av^are of all the circumstances, and' 
therefore cannot judge yet whether I have acted right or 
wrong. You and I have decided, I think, that there can no 
longer be any delay in the arrangement of our aflairs. I put 
it plainly to you yesterday, that it was to be now or never; 
and you agreed that it should be now. You brought me your 
daugLter’s consent in the afternoon; and so far the matter was 
settled. I don’t want to injure you; and if you are injured, 
it is your owm fault — 

“But I gave no consent,” said Sir Robert Croyland, 
she should be taken to your house. The circumstances, the 
::ircumstances, Mr. Radford!” 

“ Presently, presently,’^ replied his companion. “ I take 
it for granted, that, when you have pledged yourself to a thing, 
you are anxious to accomplish it. Now 1 tell* you, there was 
110 sure way of accompilishing this, but that which I *have 
taken. Do you know who is the commander of this drago«£k» 
regiment which is down here? No: but I do. Do you know 
who is the man, who, lii^e a sub-officei' the customs, at- 
tacked our friends yesterday morning, tookjionie fifty of them 
prisoners, robbed me of some seventy thonsa^nl {Sounds, and is 
now hunting after my son, as if he were. a fox? No: but I do; 
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and I will tell yoTi who he is: one Harry Layton, whom yon 
mayha^ve hearcT'of; now, Lientenanf-Oolonel Sir|JenTy Layton, 
Knight of the Bath, forsooth 1” 

Sir Robert Oroylfnd gazed npon him in astonishment; but, 
whatever \fere his other sensations, deep grief and bitter re^ 
gret mingled with them, when he thought that dircnms*nnccs 
should ever have driven or tempted him to pi omise his daugh- 
ter’s hand to a low, dissolute, unprincipled villain, and to put 
a fatal barrier between her and one whom he had always 
known to be generous, honomtable, and high principled, and 
who had now gained such distinction in the service of his 
country. He remained perfectly silent, however; and the 
expression of surprise and consterriation which his countenance 
displayed, was misinterpreted by Mr. Radford to his own ad- 
vantage. 

“Now, look here, Sir Robert,’* he continued; “if your 
daughter were in your house, you could not help this young 
man having some communication with her. He has already 
been over at your brother’s, and has seen her, I doubt not. 
‘Here, then, is your fair daughter, Miss Zara; your guest, Sir 
Edward Digby, his intimate friend, I dare say; all your 
maids and half your men servants, even dear Mrs. Barbara 
herself, with her sweet meddling ways, would all be ready to 
fetch and carry between the lovers. In short, our whole 
plans would be overturned; and I should be compelled to do 
that which would be very disagreeable to me, and to strixe at 
this upstart Henry Layton through the breast of S'lr Robert 
Croyland. In my house, he can have no access to her; and 
thragh some mischief may already have been done, yet it can 
go no further.” 

“Now I understand what you mean by revenge,” said the 
baronet, in a low tone, folding his hands together. “ Now I 
understand.” 

“ Well, but have I judged rightly or wrongly?” demanded 
Mr. Radford. 

Rightly, I suppose,” said Sir Robert Croyland, sadly. 
“It'can’t bo helped; but poor Edith, how does she bear it?” 

“Oh I very welv' answered Mr. Radford, quietly. “ She 
cried a little at first, and when she found where they were 
going, asked the coachman what he meant. It was my coach- 
man, vnu know, not yours: and so he lied, Uke a good, honest 
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fellow, and said you were waiting for her at my liase. was. 

obliged to make up a littk bit of a story too,«a.nd tell her you 
knew all about it, but that was no great harm; for I was 
resolved you should know all about it, v<|y soon.*' 

' “Lied like a good honest fellow!” murmured Sir Robert 
Cro’%nd, to himself. “ Well,” he continued, aloud, “ at all 
events I must come over to-morrow, and try to reconcile the 
poor girl to it,” 

“Do sc, do so,” answered Mr. Radford; “and in the 
mean time, I must be off, for^Fve still a good deal of work to 
do to-night. Did you see, they have withdrawn the dragoons 
from the wood ? They knew it would be of no use to keep 
them there. So now, good night: that’s all settled.” 

“All settled, indeed,” murmured Sir Eoberl Croylaud, as 
Mr. Radford left him ; and, for nearly half an hour after, he 
continued sitting in the library, with his bands clasped upon 
bis kaee» exactly in the same positiom 
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CnAPTEI? XXXL 

Sir Edward Digby did not take advanLge of the oppor- 
tunity which Mrs. Barbara’s abs^cc afforded him. This may* 
seem extraordinary conduct in a good soldier and quick and 
ready man ; but he had bis reasons for it. Not that he was 
beginning to hesitate, as some men do, when, after having 
quite made up-their minds, they begin to consider all the perils 
of their situation, and retreat, without mhch regard for their own 
consistency, or the feelings of the other persons interested. 
But no, Digby justly remembered that what he had to say 
might require some time, and that it might produce some 
agitation. Moreover, he recollected that there are few things 
So- disagreeable on earth, as being interrupted at a time when 
people’s eyes are sparkling or in tears, when the cheek is 
flushed or deadly pale; and as he knew not when Mrs. Barbara 
might return, and certainly did not anticipate that she would 
be long absent, he resolved to wait for another opportunity. 

When he found minute after minute slip by, however, he 
began to repent of his determination; and certainly, although 
the word love never passed his lips, something very like the 
reality shone out in his eyes. Perhaps, had Zara been in any 
wfvbej:r usual mgpds, more serious words might jiave followed. 
Had she been gay and jesting, or calm and thoughtful, a thou* 
sand little incidents might have led on naturally to the unfukl 
ing of the heart of each. But, on the contrary^ she was 
neither the one nor the other. She was evidently anxious, 
apprehensive, ill ai ease; and though she conversed rationally 
enough for a person whose mind was in such a state, > et she 
fri yit'^ntly turned her eyes towards the door of the adjoining 
room, from which the sound of her father’s voice and that of 
Mr. Radford might stbl be heard. 

Sir Edward Digby endeavoured to gain her attention to 
himself, as much with a view to withdraw it from unpleasant 
sul^jpcts as anything else and it was very natural that, with 
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one so fair an^ so excellent, one possessing so much bright- 
ness, in spite of a few little spots, it was nattol that his toife 
should become tenderer every minute. At length, however, 
she stopped him, saying, “ I am very anxious just now. 1 
fear there is some mischief going on tlmre, whi«h we cannot 
prcv^yit, and may never know. Edith’s absence is certainly 
V(?ry strange ; and I fear they may foil us yet.” 

In a minute or two after*- Mrs. Barbara Croyland returned, 
but in such a flutter that she spoilt her embroidery, which she 
snatched up to cover her agiVition, dropped her finest scissors 
and broke the point off, and finally ran the needle into her 
finger, which, thereupon, spotted the silk with blood. She 
gave no explanation, indeed of all this emotion, but looked 
several times at Zara, with a meaning glance; and when, at 
length, Sir Robert Oroyland entered the drawing-room, his 
whole air and manner did not tend to remove from his 
daughter’s mind the apprehension which his sister’s demeanour 
had cast over it. 

There is a general tone in every landscape which it never 
entirely loses; yet how infinite are the varieties which stid- 
sliinc, and cloud, and storm, and morning, evening, and noon, 
bring upon it; and thus with the expression and conduct of 
every man, although they retain certain distinctive character- 
istics, yet innumerable are the varieties produced by the moods, 
the passions, and the emotions of the mind. Sir Robert 
Croyland was no longer irritably thoughtful; but he was 
stern, gloomy, melancholy. He strove to converse, indeed; 
but the effort was so apparent, the pain it gave him so evident, 
that Sir Edw^d Digby felt, or fancied, that presencj^ v/asf ' 
a resti'aint. He had too much tact, however, to show that ho 
imagined such to be th^ case; and he only resolved to retire 
to his own room as soon as he decently could. He was wrong 
in his supposition, indeed, that his host might wish to commu- 
nicate something privately to Zara, or to Sirs. Barbara. Sir 
Robert had nothing to tell ; and therefore the presence of Sir 
Edward Digby was rather agreeable to Lim thAn n<!W;’*a"s 
shielding him from inquiries, which it might net have* suited 
him to mswer. He would have talked it he could, and would 
have done his best to make his house agreeable to his young 
guest; but his thoughts still turned, with ali the bitterness of 
smdlhcred auger, to the indignity 4ie had suffered, and he 
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a5ke4 himself, again and again, “Will the time ever come, 
when I shall haV3 vengeance for»all Ihis?” 

The evening passed gloomily, and in consequence slowly; 
and at length, when ^the clock showed that it still wanted a 
quarter to tei , Digby^rose and.bade the little party good night, 
saying that he was somewhat tired, and had letters to write. 

“ I shall go to bed too/’ said Sir Robert Croyland, ringing 
for his candle. But Digby quitted the room first; and Zara 
could not refrain from saying, in a low tone, as she took leave 
of her father for the night, and, went out of the room with 
him, “ There is nothing amiss with Edith, I trust, my dear 
father?” 

“ Oh! dear, no I” answered Sir Robert Croyland, with as 
careless an air as he could assume. “ Nothing at all, but that 
she docs not come home to-night, and perhaps may not to- 
morrow.” 

Still unsatisfied, Zara aought her own room ; and when her 
maid had half performed her usual functions for the night, she 
dismissed her, saying, that she would do the rest herself. 
>v'iien alone, however, Zara Croylahd did not proceed to un- 
dress, but remained thinking over all the events of the day, 
with her head resting on her hand, and her eyes cast 
down. The idea of Edith and her fate mingled with other 
images. The words that Digby had spoken, the increas- 
ing tenderness of his tone and manner, came back to me- 
mory, and made her heart flutter with sensations unknown 
till then. She felt alarmed at her own feelings; she knew 
not well what they were; but still she said to herself, at 
“cilery pause qf thought, “It ail nonsense 1„ lie will go 
away and forget me; and I shall forget him ! These soldiers 
have alw ays some tale of love for every woman’s ear. It is 
their habit, almost their nature.” j3id she believe her own 
conclusions? Not entirely; .but she tried ^to believe them, 
and that was enough for the present. 

Some minutes after, however, when a iight knock was heard 
ftl life dooV, she started almost as if some one had struck her; 
and F^ancy, who is always drawing upon improbability, made 
her believe, for an insiilht, that it might be Digby. She said,- 
“Conic in,” howevec*, with tolerable calmness; and the next 
instant, the figure of her aunt presented itselfi with eagerness 
in her looks and importance in her whole air. 
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•‘My dear diild!** she said, ’“I tlid not know whether your 
maid was gone; but I am very happy she is,4iror I have some- 
thing to telryou of very great importance indeed. What do 
you think that rascal Radford has done?” and as she spoke, 
she sank, with a dignified air, into a ch«r. 

“I really can’t tell, my dear aunt,” replied Zara, not a little 
surprised to hear the bad epithet ivhich her aunt applied to a 
gentleman, towards whom usually displayed groat polite- 
ness. “I am sure ho is quite capable of anything that is 
bad.” 

“Ah! he is very much afraid of me, and what he calls my 
sweet meddling ways,” said the old lady; “ bat, perhaps, if I 
had meddled before, it might have been all the better. I am 
sure I am the very last to meddle, except when there is an 
absolute occasion for it, as you well know, my dear Zara.” 

The last proposition was put in some degree as a question ; 
but Zara did not think fit to answer it, merely saying, VMiat 
is it, my dear aunt? I am all anxiety and fear regarding 
Edith.” 

“Well you may be, Iny love,” said Mrs. Barbara ; ^.sd 
thereupon she proceeded to tell Zara, how >:he had overheard 
the whole conversation between Mr. Radford and her brother, 
through the door of the library, which openf:d into the little 
passage, that ran between it and the rooms beyond. She did 
not say that she had pat her ear to the keyhole, but that 
Zara took for granted, and indeed felt somewhut like an ac- 
complice, while listening to secrets which had been acquired 
by such means. j. 

Thus alm^^t everything that had passed in^the libriiQs nltfi 
a few very short variations and improvements, but witli a 
good deal of commen^ and a somewhat lengthy detail, was 
communicated by Mrs, Barbara to her niece ; and when she 
had done, the old lady added, “There, my dear, now go to 
bed and sleep upon it; and we will tafa it all over in the 
morning, for I am ’determined that my niece shall not be 
treated in such a way by any vagabond smuggler tbut. 
Dear me I one cannot tell what might happen, w ith EUith shut 
up in his house in tliat way. Talk dn my meddling, indeed! 
He •ahall find that I will meddle now to«Bome purpose I Good 
night, my dear love; good night I” But Ars. Barbara stop- 
• ped at the door, to explain to Zar# that slm had not told her 
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befoi^, “ Becanse, you know,’* saki the good My, “I could 
iiot speak of su^ things before a sftranger, like ^ Sir Edward 
pigby; and when he was gone, I didn’t dare say anything to 
yonr father. Think of it till to-morrow, there’s a dear girl, 
and try and devise sotae plan.” 

“I will,” said Zara, “I will;” but as, soon as her# aunt 
had disappeared, she clasped her hands together, exclaiming; 
‘‘ Good heaven! what plan can I form? Edith is lost! They 
have her now completely in their power. Oh I that I had 
known this before Sir Edward Digby went to sleep. He might 
have gone over to Layton to-mon-ow, early; and they might 
have devised something together. Perhaps he has not gone 
to rest yet. He told me to throw off all restraint, to have no 
ceremony in case of need. Layton told me so, too; that I 
miglit trust in him, that he is a man of honour. Oh ! yes, I 
am sure he is a man of honour; but what will he think? He 
promised he would think no harm of anything I might be 
called upon to do, and I promised I would trust him. I will 
go I He can speak to me in the passage. No one sleeps near 
thr'\;»verhear. But I will knock softly; for though he said he 
had letters to write, he may have gone to bed by this time.” 

Leaving the lights standing where they were, Zara cast on 
a long dressing-gown, and crept quietly out into the passage, 
taking care not to pull the door quite to. All was silent in 
the house ; not a sound was heard ; and with her heart beating 
as if it would have burst through her side, she approached Sir 
Edward Digby’s door, but there she paused. Had she not 
oaused, but gone on at once, and knocked, all would have been 
\(?il;yor, so fif’’ from being in bed, he was ^Hting calmly 
reading. But ladles’ resolutions, and men’s, are made of very 
much the same materials. The instaijt her foot stopped, her 
whole host of woman’s feelings crowded upon her, and barred 
the way. First, she thought of modesty, and propriety, and 
decency; and then, though she might have overcome the whole" 
of that squadron for Edith’s sake, the remembrance of many 
wordij^that Digby had spoken, the look, the tone, the manner^ 
all rose* again upon her memory. She fgH that he was a lover; 
and putting her hand brow, she murmured : ‘‘ I cannot ; 
no, 1 caniict. Had he* been only a friend, I would. I will see 
him early to-morrow. I will sit np all night, that I may not 
sleep, and miss the opportf^nify; but I cannot go to night;” 
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and, tetnrning as quietly to her own chamber as she had come 
thence, she^ shut the ^or and locked it.^ She hjad never 
locked it in her life before, and she knew not why she did it. 

Then, drawing the arm-chair to the hearth, Zara Croylaud 
trimmed the fire, wrapped herself up a# warmi/ as she could, 
and putting out one of the candles, that she might not be left 
in darkness by both being burnt out together, she took up a 
book and began to read, f rom time to time, during that long 
night, her eves grew heavy, and she fell asleep; but something 
always woke her. Either her own thoughts troubled her in 
dreams, or else the book fell out of her hand, or the wind 
shook the window, or the cold chill that precedes the coming 
morning disturbed her; and at length she looked at her watch, 
and, finding it past five o’clock, she congratulated herself at 
Saving escaped the power of the drowsy god, and, dressing in 
haste, undrew the curtains, and looked out by the light of the 
dawning day. When she saw the edge of the sun coming up. 
she said to herself, “ He is often very early. I will go down.” 
But, bethinking herself that no time was to be lost, she hurried 
first to her maid’s room, and waking her, told her to see*vSir 
Edward Digby’s servant as soon as he rose, and to bid him 
inform his master that she wanted to speak with him in the 
library. “ Speak not a word of this to any one else, Eliza,’* 
she said ; and then, thinking it necessary to assign some rea- 
son for her conduct, she added, “I am very anxious about rny 
sister; her not coming home yesterday alarms me, and I want 
to hear more.” 

“Oh I dear, you needn’t frighten yourself, Miss Zara,” re- 
plied the mairi “ I dare say there’s nothingjthc matt».” ' 

“ But I cannot help frightening myself,” replied Zara ; and 
going down into the library, she unclosed one of the shutters. 

The maid was very willing to gratify her young lady, for 
Zgra was » favourite with all; but thinking from the look of 
the sky, that it would he a long time before the servant rose, 
and having no such scruples as her mistress, she went quietly 
luway to his room, and knocked at his door, saying, “ r%visb 
you would get up, Mr, JSomers, I want to speak with y(hi.” 

Zara remained alone for twenty mmiites in the library, or 
not much more, and trien she heard Di^oy’s^tep in the pas- 
sage. There was a good deal of alarm ind surprise in his 
look* when be entered; but his fair «)mT3auioa’s tale was soon 
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told, ^nd that sufficiently explained her saddea call for hk 
pifesence. He idade no comment at vhe moment, Jbat replied* 

Wait for me here one instant 1 will order my horse, and 
be back directly.” 

He was speedily by her side again; and then, taking her 
hand in his, he said, “I wish I bad known this last ipght. 
You need not have been afraid of distm'bing me, for I was up 
till nearly one.” ^ 

Zara smiled. You do not know,” she answered, **how 
near I was to your door, with the* intention of calling you.” 

“And why did you not?” asked Digby eagerly. “Nay* 
you must tell me, why you should hesitate when so much was 
at stake.” 

“I can but answer, because my heart failed me,” replied 
Zara. “You know women’s hearts are weak foolish things.” 

“Nay,” said Digby, “you must explain further. Why 
did your heart fail you? Tell me, Zara. I cannot rest satis- 
fied unless you tell me.” 

^ “ Indeed, there is no time now for explanation,” she replied* 
feeling that her admission had drawn her into more than she 
had anticipated; “your horse will soon be here; and there is 
not a moment to lose.” 

“ Tliere is time enough for those who will,” answered Digby* 
in a serious tone; “you promised me that you would not hesi- 
tate, whenever necessity required you to ppply to me for counsel 
or aid ; you have hesitated, Zara. Could you doubt me, could 
you he apprehensive, could you suppose that Edward Digby 
would, ill word, deed, or thought, take advantage of your 
gCnewus confidmee?” 

“No, nol oh, no!” answered Zara, warmly, blushing, and 
trembling at the same time, “I did not, I could not, after all 
you liave done, after all I have seen. No, no; I thought you 
would think it strange; I thought — 

“Then yon supposed I would wrong yon in thought I” he 
replied, with some mortification in his manner; “ you do not 
knoV*me yet.” 

“ 0^1 ! yes, .indeed I do,” she answerf‘,d, feeling that she was 
getting further and furflier into difficulties; and then sho added, ^ 
with one of her. sudden bursts of frankness, “I will tell you 
how it was, candidly and truly. Just as I was at your door, 
|nd about to knock, theum^moiy of several things you had 
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said, inadvertently, perhaps, crossed my mind; and, thpuglrl 
felt that I could go at ^any hour to consuls a fiicnd in Bmik 
tarrible cirAimstanoes, I could not, no, I copid not cfo so with 
a — with one — You see what harm you have done by such 
fine speechesT’ 

SJie thought that by her last words she had guarded her- 
self securely from any immediate consequences of this unreserved 
confession ; but she was inistaken. She merely hui-ried ou* 
what might yet have rested for a day or two. 

Sir Edward Digby took ^er other hand also, and held it 
gently, yet firmly, as if he was afraid she should escape from 
him. *‘Zara,” he said, ‘‘ dear Zara, I have done harm, by 
speaking too much, or not enough. I must remedy it by the 
only means in my power. Listen to me for one moment, for 
1 cannot go till all is said. You must cast off this reserve, you 
must act perfectly freely with me; I seek to bind you by no 
engagement, I will bear my doubt; I will not construe any- 
thing you do as an acceptance of my suit; but you must know, - 
nay, you do know, you do feel, that I am your lover. It was 
doubt of your own sensations towards me, that made you hefei- 
tate; it was fear that you should commit yourself to that 
which you might, on consideration, be indisposed to ratify. 
You thought that I might plead such confidence as a tacit 
promise, and that made you pause. But hear me, as I pledge 
myself, upon my honour, as a gentleman, that if you act fear- 
lessly and freely in the cause in which we are both engaged— 
if you confide in me, trust in me, and never hesitate to put 
yourselt as you may think, entirely in my power, I will never, 
look upon aT]^’thing as plighting you to me the sligiUcst-d^- 
gree, till I hear you say the words, ‘JDigby, I am yours,’ if 
ever that happy uay shj)uld come. In the mean time, however, 
to set you entirely free from all apprehension of what others 
may say, I hold myself bound to yon by every promise that 
man can make ; and this very day I will ask your father’s ap- 
probation of my suit* But I am well aware, though circum- 
,Btances have shown me, in a marvellous diort time, tl»; your 
heart and mind is eqqal to your beauty, yet it is not to bo ex- 
pecte(^ that sucli a being can be won In a few short days, and 
that I must wait in patience, not witisont^hope, indeed, but 
with no presumption. By your conduct at least, I shall know, 
^aethex I have gained your estgeci; yoar love, perhaps, may. 
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Mlow; and now I leave you, to serve your iSster and my 
frfeid to the bestSf my power.’* , 

Thus saying, he raised her hand to his lips, 'kissed it, and 
moved towards the door. 

There was^i sad straggle in Zara’s breast; but as he was 
laying his hand upon the lock, to open it, she said, “ Digby-^ 
Dicrby — Edward 1” 

He instantly turned, and ran toT^ard8 hert for her face had 
become very 'pale. She gave him her hand at oiipe, however; 
“Kind, generous man!’’ she said; “yon must not go without 
hearing my answer. Snch a pledge cannot be all on one part. 
1 am yours, Digby, if you w'ish it; yet know me better first 
before you answer; see all my fanlts, and all my failings. 
Even this must show you how strange a being I am: how un- 
like other girls, how unlike, perhaps, the woman yon would 
wish to call your wife!” 

“Wish it!” answered Digby, casting his arm round her, 
f?oin my heart, from my very soul, Zara. I know enough, 
I have seen enough, for I have seen you in circumstances that 
bring forth the bo.^om’s inmost feelings; and though you are 
unlike others, and I have watched many in their course: that 
Very dissimilarity is to me the surpassing charm. They are 
all art, yon are all nature, ay, and nature in its sweetest and 
most graceful form ; and I can boldly say, I never yet saw 
woman whom I should desire to call my wife till I saw you. 
I wull not wait, dear girl; but pledged to you as you are 
pledged to me, will not press this subject farther on you, till 
■ ^your sister’s fate is sealed. I must, indeed, speak with your 
father 'vxt once, »^hat there maybe no mistake, ^lo misappre- 
hension ; but till all this sad business is settled, we are brother 
and sister, Zara; and then a dearer bond.” 

■' Gill yes, yes; brother and sister!” cried Zara, clinging to 
him at the name which takes fear from woman’s heart, “ so 
will we be, Edward; and now all my doubts and hesitations 
will be at an end. 1 shall never fear more to seek you when 
it is AiJedfal.” 

‘‘Ail'd my salt will be an excuse and a reason to all others, 
for free interviews, ana solitary rambles, and private confe- 
rence, and every ,dear‘'comir!ianion,” answered Digby, pleased, 
and yet almost amazed at the simplicity with which she lent 
herself to the magic of a vtord, when the heart led her. 
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Bat Zara stw he was a^little extending the brother^s»pn\|- 
lege; ami with a warm^heek but smiling ifep, she answenro, 
“There, Jet^a me now; I see you are learned in the art. of 
leading on from step to step. Go on your way, Edward; 
and, oh! be kind to me, and do not mkke' me feel this new 
situation too dee})ly at first. There, pray take away your 
arm; none but a father’s or a sister’s has been there beibre; 
and it makes my heart bea ., as if it were wrong.” 

Bat Digby kept it where it was for a moment or two longer, 
and gave a few instants to^ happiness, in which she shared, 
though it agitated her. “Nay, go,” she said, at length, in a 
tone of entreaty, “ and I will lie down and rest for an hour; 
for I have sat up all night by the fire, lest I should be too 
late. " You must go, indeed. There is your horse upon the 
terrace; and we must not be selfish, but remember poor Edith 
before we think of our own happiness.” 

There was a sweet and frank confession in her words that 
pleased' Digby well; and leaving her with a heart at rest on 
his own account, he mounted his horse and rode rapidly away 
towards the quarters of Sit Henry Layton* 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

The reader has doubtless remarked — ^for every reader who 
\ peruses a book to any purpose mnst remark everything, inas- 
much as the most important events are so often connected 
with insignificant circumstances, that the one cannot bo 
understood without the other; the reader has doubtless re- 
marked, that Mr. Radford, on leaving Sir Robert Croyland, 
informed his unhappy victim, that he had still a good deal of 
business to do that night. Now, during the day he had, as 
may well be judged from his own statement of all the prepara- 
tions he had already made, done a great deal of very important 
business; but the details of his past proceedings I shall not 
enter into, and only beg leave to precede him by a short time, 
to the scene of those. farther operations which he had laid out 
as the close of that evening’s labours. It is to the lone house, 
as it was called, near Iden Green, that I wisl/ tp conduct my 
companions, and a solitary and gloomy-Iooking ^^pot it was, at 
the time 1 speak of. All that part of the country is now very 
thickly inhabited: the ground bears nearly as large a popula- 
tion as it can support; and though there are still fields, and 
■woods, and occasional waste places, yet no such events could 
now hap])cn as^* those which occurred eighty a hundred 
years ago, when one might travel miles, in various parts of 
Kent, without meeting a living soul. ..The pressure of a large 
population crushes out the bolder and more daring sorts of 
crime, and leaves small cunning to effect, in secret, what 
cannot be accomplished openly, under the police of iniiume*^ 
Table eyes. 

Blit it was not so in those days; and the lone house neat‘ 
Iden Green, whatever it was originallyt built for, had become 
the refuge and the lurking-place of some of the rao./t fierce 
and lawless men^ in **the country. It was a large building, 
with numerous rooms and passages; and it bad stables behind 
it> but no walled court-yifti'di: for the close sweeping, round of 
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tbe wood) a t)art of wbloh stiii exists in great beant^r, wfs 
a convenience on whichi its architect seeing to have calro- 
lated. Standing some way off the high road, and about haU 
a mile from Gollyer Green, it was so sheltered by trees that, 
on whichever side approached, nothing^ co aid 1: 3 seen but the 
top «pf the roof and part of a garret -window, till one was 
within a short distance of the edifice. But that garret- 
window had its a^vantagesi for it commanded a view over a 
great part of the country, on three sides, and especially gave 
a prospect of the roads in tl;^ neighbourhood. 

The building was not a farm-house, for it had none of the 
requisites; it could not well be a public-house, though a sign 
swung before it; for the lower windows were boarded up, and 
the owner or tenant thereof, if any traveller whom he did not 
know, stopped at his door, which was, indeed, a rare occur- 
rence, told him that it was all a mistake, and cursing the 
sign, vowed he would have it cut down. Nevertheless, if the 
E-amleys, or any of their gang, or, indeed, any members of a 
similar fraternity, came thither, the doors opened as if by 
magic; and good accommodatioii for man and horse was ^ure 
to be found within. 

It was also remarked, that many a gentleman in haste 
went in the re, and was never seen to issue forth again till he 
appeared in quite a different part of the country; and, had 
the master of the house lived two or three centuries earlier, 
he mi<rht on that very account have risked the fiaggot, on a 
charge of dealing with the devil. As it was, he was only 
suspected of being a coiner; but in regard to that charge- * 
history has lift no evidence, pro or con. 

It was in this house, however, on the evening of the day 
subsequent to tbe discoanfituro of the smugglers, that six men 
' w ere assembled in a small room at the back, ail of whom had, 
more or le js, taken part in the struggle near AVoodchurch. The 
two younger Ranile^’s were there, as well as one of the princi- 
pal members of their gang, and two other men, who had been 
engaged in carrying smuggled goods from the coast, as^ regu- 
lar profession but who were, in other respects, mudi more 
respecvablo persons than those by whom they were surrounded. 
At I'nc head of the table, however, wati most important 
personage of the whole: no other than Itichard Radford Jiim- 
Bclf, wl»* had joined his comrridts an hour or two before. 
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liie jgy and excitement of his escape from the #ood, the tem- 
pw^ary triumph wiiich he had obtained over the vigilance of 
the sojdiery, and the effect produced upon a disposition natu- 
rally bold, reckless, and daring, by the sudden change from 
imminent perl to cotaparative security, had all raised his 
spirits to an excessive pitch; and, indeed, the whole p^rty, 
instead of seeming depressed by their late disaster, appeared 
elevated with that wild and lawless* mirth, which owns no tie 
or restraint, reverences nothing sacred or respectable. Spirits 
and water were circulating freeljjf amongst them; and they 
were boasting of their feats in the late skirmish, or commenting 
upon its events, with many a jest and many a falsehood. 

“The major did very well, too,” said Ned Ramley, “for 
he killed one of the dragoons, and wounded another, before he 
went down himself, poor devil I” 

“ Here’s to the major’s ghost I” cried young Radford, “ and 
I’ll try to give it satisfaction by avenging him. We’ll have 
vengeance upon them yet, Ned.” 

“ Ay, upon all who had any concern in it,” answered Jim 
Ran’iley, with a meaning look. * 

“ And first upon him who betrayed us,” rejoined Richard 
Radford; and I will have it, too, in a way that shall punish 
him more than if we flogged him to death with horse-whips, 
as the Sussex men did to Chater, at the Flying Bull, near 
llazlcmere.” 

The elder of the two Ramley’s gave a look towards the 
men who were at the bottom of the table; and Richard Rad- 
.fol d, dropping his voice, whispered something to Ned Ramley, 
who replied alontl, with an oath, “ Fd have takeij^ my revenge, 
whatever came of it.” 

“No, no,” answered Radford, “ the red-coats were too near. 
However, all’s not lost, that’s delayed. I wonder where that 
young devil, Little Starlight’s gone to. I sent him three hours 
ago to Cranbrook w’lth the clothes, and told him to come -back 
and tell me if she passed. She’ll not go 'now, that’s certain ; 
for she -would be in the dark. Have you any notion, Ned^* 
how many men we could get together ii\ case of need?” 

“ Oh, fifty or sixty I” said one of the men from the bottom 
of the table, who^seeobed inclined to have his share in the con- 
versation, as soon as it turned upon subjects with which he 
was familiar; “there are c«cven or eight hid away^downat 
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Craubrook, and nine or ten at Tenderden, with some of tbf 
goods, toa’’ 

“ Ah, that's well!” ai^wered young Radtbrd; “ 1 thought 
all the goods had been taken.” 

“ Oh! dear no,” replied Jim Ramley, “IjreVe g>t a thousand 
pounds* worth in this house, and I dare say doable as much 
is scattered about in differen" hides. The light things were 
got off; but they are the mdst valuable.” 

“I’ll tell you what, my meu,” cried young Radford, ‘‘as 
soon as these' soldiers are gonp down to the coast again, we’ll 
all 'gather together, and do some devilish high thing, just to 
show them that they are not quite masters of the country yet. 
IVe a great mind to bum their inn at Woodchurch, just for 
harbouring them. If we don’t make these rascally fellows fear 
the trade will be quite put down in the county.” 

^‘I swear,” exclaimed Ned Ramley, with a horrible bias- 
pliouiy, “that if I can catch any one who has peached, even 
if it be but by one word, I will split his head like a lobster.” 

“And I, tooT* answered his brother; and several others 
joined in the oath. 

The conversation then took another turn, and while it went 
on generally around the table, young Radford spoke several 
times in a low voice to the two who sat next to him, and the 
name of Harding was more than once mentioned. The glass 
circulated very freely also; and although none of them became 
abs iutcly intoxicated, yet all of them were more or less 
affected by the spirits, when the boy whom we have called 
Little Starlight, crept quietly into the room, and approached 
Mr. Radford. 

“Slie’s not come, sir,” he said; “I waited a long while, 
/and then went and asked^the old woman of the shop, telling 
her that I was to be sure and see that Kate Clare got the 
bundle; but she said that she certainly woildn’t come to- 
night.” 

“ That’s a good boy,'’ said young Radford. “ Go and tell 
the people to bring us some candles; and ihen I’ll give^you 
a gl iss of Hollands fort your pains. It’s getting iiifefnally 
dak,” he contiuiied, “and as nothing more is to bo done to- 
day, we may as well make a night of it.” ^ 

“ Mo, no,” answered one of the men at ^Jie bottom of thi^ 
‘ table, *“ I’v^had enough, and I shajl gfo and turn in.” 

A A 
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Nobody opposed him ; and he and his eompataon soon after 
le^ them. A sniilc passed round an^ongst the rest as soon as 
the two had shut the door« 

Now those puny fellows are gone,” said Jim Hatnley, ‘‘ wo 
can say whatvive likeii First, let us talk about the goods, Mr, 
Radford, for I don’t think they are quite safe here. They had 
better be got up to your father’s as soon as possible, for if the 
Louse were to be searched, we eouM get out into the wood, but 
they could not’* 

“ Hark 1” said young Radford; “there’s some one knock- 
ing hard at the house door, I think.” 

“ Ay, trust all that to Obadiah,” said Ned Ramley. “ He 
won’t open the door till he sees who it is.” 

The minute after, however, old Mr. Radford stood amongst 
them ; and he took especial care not to throw any damp upon 
their spirits, but rather to encourage them, and make light of 
the late events. He sat down for a few minutes by his son, 
took a glass of Hollands and water, and then whispered to his 
hopeful heir that he wanted to speak with him for a minute. 
Tlib young man instantly rose, anci led the way out into the 
room opposite, which was vacant 

“ By heaven, Dick, this is an awkward job I” said his fa- 
ther; “the loss is enormous, and never to bq recovered.” 

“ The things are not all lost,” answered Richard Radford. 
“ A great quantity of the goods are about the country. There’s 
a thousand pounds’ worth, they say, in this house.’’ • 

“ We must have them got together as fast as ff6ss5ble.” 
said Mr. Radford, “and brought up to our place. All that is 
here had better»be sent up about three o’clock in the morning.” 

“I’ll bring them up myself,” replied his son. 

“No, no, no!” said Mr, Radford;^ “you keep quiet where 
you are, till to-morrow night.” 

“Pooh, nonsense,” answered the young man; “ I’m not at 
all afraid. Very well, very well, they shall come up, and I’ll 
follow to-morrow night, if you think I can be at the Hall in 
safefj^,” 

“ r don’t intend you to be long at the Hall,” answered Mr. 
Radford : “ you must take a trip over the sea, my bo,y, till’ we^ 
can make sure a }!tardon for you. There! you need not look 
m blank. You shan’t go alone. Come up at eleven o’clock; 
.s Edith Groyland waiting to give yoja her hand. 



the next Then a posc-caaise and and a good tig] 
boat on the beach, and you are landed in i|^ance in no* tii 
Everything's ready, evd^thing is settled; and with* her for- 
tune, you will have enough to live like a prince, till you can 
come back here/’ . 

All this intelligence did not seem to ^ve Richard Radford 
as much satisfactijn as liis father expected, “ I would rathei 
have had little Zara, a devilish dcall” be replied. 

“Very likely,’’ answered his father, with Jia countenance 
changing, ard his brow growing dark; “ but tnat won’t do, 
Dick. We have had enough nonsense of all sorts; and it 
mnst now be brought to an end. It’s not the matter of the 
fortune alone; but I am determined that both you and I shall 
have revenge.” 

, “ Revenge!” said his son; “ I don’t see what revenge hae 
to do with that” 

“ Fll tell you,” answered old Mr. Radford, in a low tone, 
but bitter in its very lowness: “The man who so cunnluglv 
surrounded you and the rest yesterday morning, who took all 
my goods, and murdered* many of our friends, is that veiy 
Harry Layton, whom you’ve heard talk of. He has come 
down here on ppijpose to ruin you and me, if possible, and tc 
marry Edith Croyland; but he shall never have her, by — 
and he added a fearful oath which I will not repeat, 

“ Ay, that alters the case,” replied Richard Radford, witt 
a demoniacal smile; “ohl I’ll marry her, and make her happy, 
as the people say. But I’ll tell you what, I’ll have my revenge, 
too, before I go, and upon one who is worse than the othej 
fellow ; I mean the man who betrayed us all.” 

“ Who is tftat?” demanded the father. 

“ Harding,” answered young Radford, “ Harding.” 

“ Are you sure that Jt was he?” asked the old gentleman; 
“ I have suspected him myself, but I have no proof.” 

“But I have,” replied his son; “hewa^seen several nighfc 
before by Little Starlight, talking for a long while with thh 
very colonel of dragoons upon the cliff. Another n\jin wai 
with him, too, most likely Mowle; and then, again, yQSterdaj 
ev ening, some of these* good fellows, who were on the look-ou' 
to help me, saw him speaking to a drap^oon officer at Widov 
Clare’s door; so he must be a traitor, or they Vould have takei 
hinA” 
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he desems to be sbot,'^ said old Radford, fiercely; 
take care, pick, you had better not do it yourself. 
You’ll find him difficult to get at, and may be caug’ t.” 

“ Lelave him to me; leave him to me,” answered his hope- 
ful son; “Tve^a plan in my head that will punish him better 
than a bullet. But the bullet he shall have, too, for all the 
men have sworn that they will take his blood; but that Can 
be done after I'm gone.** 

“ But what’s jjour plan, my boy?” asked oid Mr. Radford. 

“Never mind, never mind I” answered Richard < “1*11 find 
means to execute it, I only wish those dragoons were away 
from riarbourne Wood.” 

“ Why, they are,” exclaimed his father, laughing. “They 
were withdrawn this afternoon, and a party of them, too, 
marched out of Woodchurch, as if they were going to Ashford. 

J dare say, by this time to-morrow night, they w'ill be all 
gone t(» their quarters again.” 

“Then it’s all safe!’* said his son; and after some more 
conversation between the two, and various injunctions upon 
the f art of the old man, as to caution* and prudence, upon the 
part of the young one, they parted for the time. Young Rad- 
ford ihm rejoined his companions, and remained wdtb them 
till about one o’clock in the morning, when the small portion 
of smuL'glcd goods which had been saved, was sent off, escorted 
by two men, towards Radford Hall, where they arrived 
safely, and w^re received by servants well accustomed to such 
practices. 'Fhey consisted of only one horse-load, iiu^eed, so 
that the journey w'as quickly performed, and the two men re- 
turned l^^/'lbre five. Although Richard Radford had given his 
father (‘very assurance that he would remain quiet, and take 
every prudent step for his own concealment, his very first acts 
showeii no disposition to keep his word. Before eight o’clock 
in the morning, be, the two Rainleys, and one or two other 
men, wiio had coine‘'in during the night, were out amongst 
the fi(‘lils and woods, “reconnoitring,” as -they called it; but 
with a ^spirit in their breUvSts which rendtmed them ready for , 
any r isli. and criminal act that m^ht suggest itsidf. Thus' 
occujjiod, I shall for the present leave them, and show more cf 
their proceedings at a;future period. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Having now led the history of a great part of the personages 
in our drama up to the saihe point of time, namely, the third 
morning after the defeat of the smugglers, we may as well turn 
to follow out the course of Sir Edward Digby, on a day that 
was destined to be eventful to all the parties concerned. On 
^arriving at Woodchurch, lie found a small body of dragoons, 
ready mounted, at the door of the little inn, and two saddled 
horses, held waiting for their riders. Without ceremony, he 
entered, and went up at once to Layton’s room, wh(‘rc he found 
him, booted and spurred to set out, with Mowle, the ollicer, 
standing by him, looking on while Sir Henry placed «some 
papers in a writing-desk and locked them up. 

The young commander greeted his friend warmly; and then, 
turning to the officer of customs, said, “ If you will mount, 
Mr. Mowle, 1 will be down with you directly;^’ and as soon 
as Mowle, taking the hint, departed, he continued, in a quick 
tone, but with a faint smile upon his countenance, “ I know 
your (Mxand, Digby, before you tell it. Edith has been trans- 
ferred to the good charge and gnidauce of Mr. Radford ; but 
tliat has only pn'pared me to act more vigorously timn ever. 
My scruples en Sir Robert Croyland s accouft are at an end, 
Ilcaven and earth I Is it possible that a man can be so 
criminally weak, as to give his child up; a sweet, ge.ntle girl 
like that, to the charge of such abase unprincipled scoundrel!” 

“ Nay, nay, we must do Sir Roberi^ justice,” answered 
Digby. “It was done without his consent; indeed, against 
his will ; and a more impudent and shameless piece of trickery 
was never practised. You must listen for one yioment, 
Layton, though you seem iu haste;” and he proceeded to 
detail to turn, as succinctly as possible, ;ul that had occurred 
between ]\Ir. Radford and Edith’s -fattier ?>a the preceding 
evejaing, stat ing his authority, and whence Zai*a 
her ^fiio^^iSlation. 
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That somewh^it alters the case, indeed;’’ answered Layton; 
“but it must not alter my conduct. I am, indee^, in haste, 
Digbyi for I hope, ere two or three hours are over, to send 
the young scoundrel, for whose sake all this is done, a prisoner 
to the gaol. Mowle has somehow got information of where 
he is, from undoubted authority, he says ; and we are aw&y to 
Iden Green, in consequence. We i halll get more information 
by the way ; and I go with the party for a certain distance, in 
order to be at hand, in case of need; but, as it do^s not do for 
me, in‘my position, to take upon me the capture of half-a- 
dozen smugglers, the command of the party will rest with 
Cornet Joyce. We will deal with Mr. Kadford, the father, 
afterwards. But, in the mean time, Digby, as your information 
certainly gives a diflerent view of the case, from that which I 
had before taken, yon will greatly oblige me if you can contrive 
to ride over to Mr. Croyland’s, and see if you can find Mr* 
T\^arde there. Beg him to let me have the directions be pro- 
mised, by four o’clock to-day; and if you do not find him, leave 
word to tliat effect, with Mr. Oroyknd himself.” 

“ You seem to place great faith in Warde,” said Sir Kdward 
Digby, shaking his head. 

“ I have cause, I have cause, Digby answered bis friend. 
“ Bnt I must go, lest this youth escape me again.” 

“ Well, God speed you, then I” replied Digby. “ I will go 
to Mr. Croyliind at once, and can contrive, I dare say, to ^et 
back to Harbourne by breakfast time. It is not abovn two or 
three miles round, and I will go twenty at any time, to serve 
you, layton.” 

Sir Edward Digby found good Mr. Zachary Croykud walk- 
ing about iu his garden, in a state of irritation indescribable. 
He, also, was aware, by this time, of what had befallen his 
niece ; and such was his indignation, that he could scarcely find 
it in his heart to be even commonly civil to any one. .On Sir 
Edward Digby delivering his message, tis he found that Mr. 
Wari’r; was not there, the old gentleman burst forth, exclaim- 
ing, “ What have I to do with Warde, sir, or you friend cither, 
sir? Your friend’s a fool! He might have y:ii%ed oul or 
that door with EdithvCi’oyland in his hand ; and thatks no light 
prize, let me tell you; but he chose to be delicate, and gentle- 
maliiy, and all that sor^- of stupidity, and you see what hat 
come of And now, forsooth, he sends over to usk advice 
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and dii'cctlois from Warde. Well, I will tell the man^if I fece 
hiui;, though heaven onjy knows whether tlfet w^ill Ije th(i#caso 
or not/’ 

“ Sir Henry Layton seems to place great confidence in Mr. 
Warde,” replied Digby, “ which I trntt may le justified.” 

Croyland^. looked at him sharply, for a moment, from 
under his cooked hat, and then exclaimed, “Pish! you are a 
fool, young man. Thcr(?, don’t look so fierce. I’ve given 
over fighting for these twenty years; and, besides, you wouldn’t 
come to the duello with littfc Zara’s uncle, would you? Hn, 
ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” and he laughed im- 
moderately, but splcuetically enough at the same time. “But 
I ougl>t to have put my meaning as a question, not as a pro- 
position,” he continued. “ Arc you such a fool as not to know 
‘the difierence between an odd man and a madman, an eccentric 
man and a lunatic? If so, you had better get away as fast as 
possible; for you and Pare likely soon to fill out. I under- 
stand what you mean about WardOf quite well; but I can tell 
you, that if you think Warde mad, I’m quite as mad as he is, 
only that his oddities lie all on the side of goodness and philan- 
thropy, and mine now and then take a different course. But 
get you gone, get you gone ; you arc better than the rest of 
them, I believe. I do hope and trust you’ll marry Zara, and 
then you’ll plague each other’s souls to my heart’s content.’’ 

He held his baud out as he spoke; and Digby shook it, 
fauglnng good-humouredly; but, ere be had taken ten steps 
tov/ards the door of the bouse, through which he had to pass 
before he could mount his horse, Mr. Croyland called after 
him. “Digby, Digby! Sir Eddard! Eliest son!* I say, 
how could you be such a fool as not to run that fellow through 
the stomach when you had him at your feet? You see what a 
quantity of mischief has come of it. You arc all fools together, 
you soldi I think ; but it’s true, a foo^ does as well as any- 
thing else to be shot at. How’s your shoulder? Better, I 
fiupposft.” 

“ I have not thought of it for the last two days, replied 

pigby- 

“ Vvcii, tiiat will do,” said Mr. Croyland. “ Cured by the 
first intention. There, you may go; 1 don’ I want you. Only, 
pr,iiy tell my brother that I think him great a T a3C{^Lo A..old 
iMfoLiV He’ll know how mii^h that means. One’s a weS 
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and the other^s a strong one$ that^s the bnfy difference 
belSveen .them; £id Robert may fftf.on which cap he likes 
best.’* 

Digby did not think it necessary to stop to justify Sir Robert 
Croyland in h>3 brother’s opinion; but, mounting his horse, he 
rode back across the country towards Harboprne as fast ^s he 
could go. He reached the house before the #sual breakfast 
hour; but he found that every boiJy there been an eaily 
riser as well as himself; the table was laid ready for break- 
fast ; and Sir Robert Croyland was waiting in tne drawing- 
room with some impatience in his looks, 

1 think I am not too late, Sir Robert,*’ said Digby, taking 
out his watch, and bowing with a smile to Zara and Mrs. 
Barbara. 

‘"No^ oh dear! no, my yonng friend,” replied the baronet; 
“ only in such a house as this, breakfast is going on all the 
morning long; and I thought you would excuse me, if I took 
mine a little earlier than usual, as I have got some way to go 
this morning.* 

I'his was said as they were entering the breakfast-room; 
but Sir Edward Digby replied, promptly, “ I must ask you to 
spare me five minutes before you go, Sir Robert, as 1 wish to 
speak with you for a short time.” 

liis host looked uneasy; for he was in that nervous and 
agitated state of mind, in which anything that is not clear and 
distinct seems terrible to the imagination, from the conscious- 
ness that many ill-defined calamities arc hanging over ua. Ho 
said, “ Certainly, certainly I” however, in a polite tone; but ho 
swallotVcd his h.’eakfast in haste; and the yoijng oflicer per- 
ceived that his host looked at every mouthful he took as if likely 
to procrastinate the ineaL Zara’s face, too, was anxious and 
thoughtful ; and consequently he hurried his own breakfast as 
fast as possible, kgowing that the signal, to rise would be a 
relief to all parties, 

“ If you will come into my little room, Sir Edward,” said 
the master of the house, as soon as he saw that his guest wi\s 
ready, I shall be very happy to hear what you have to say.” 

Sir Edward Digby followed in silence; and, to truth, 

his heart beat a yood deal, though it was not one to yield upou 
^f%hJt accasions, 

“ I will not detain you ? moment, Sir Robert,?’ he 
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when they baa entered, and tne door was shut, or what^I 
have to sa^ will be easily answered* I sensible, «hat 
yesterday my attention to your youngest daughter must have 
been remarked by you, and, indeed my manner altogether 
must have shown you, and herself also? that I«fcel differently 
towards her and other women. I do not think it would be 
right to continue such conflict for one moment longer, without 
your approbation of my suit; and I can only farther say, that 
if you grant me your sanction, I feel that I can love her deeply 
and well, that I will try to aiake her happy to the best of my 
power, and that ray fortune is amply sufficient to maintain her 
in the station of life in which she has always moved, ami to 
make such a settlement upon her as I trust will be satisfactory 
to yon. I will not detain *you to expatiate upon my feelings; 
bnt such is a soldier’s straightforward declaration, and 1 trust 
you will countenance and approve of my addressing her.’’ 

Sir llobcrt Oroyland shook him warmly by the hand, 
dear Sir Edward,’’ he said, “you are your father’s own 
sou ; frank, candid, and honourable. He was one of tlie most 
gentlemanly and amiable men I ever knew; and it will *givo 
me heartfelt pleasure to see my dear child united to his son. 
But, indeed, I must deal with you as candidly.” He hesi- 
tated for a moment or two, and then went on, “ Perhaps you 
think that circurastaiices here are more favourable than they 
really are. Things may come to your knowledge — things may 
have related, Zara’s fortune will be — 

Sir Edward Digby saw that Sir Robert Croyland was 
greatly embarrassed; and for an instant, for love is a very 
irritable sort #f state, at least for the imagin.ttion, and*he was 
getting over head and ears in love, iiotwitbstamiing all his 
good resolutions; for an instant, I say, he might think that 
Zara had been engaged before, and that Sir Robert was about 
to t(dl him that it was not the ever-coveted, first freshness of 
the heart he was to possess in her love, even if it were gained 
entirely. But a moment’s thought, in regard to her father’s 
situation, together Avith the baronet’s last w^ords, dispelTiMl that 
uv, pleasant vision, and •lie replied, eagerly, “ Oli-I my (Tear sir, 
t]^at can make no difference in my estimation. If I can ob- 
tain her full and entire love, no exteriifil circumstance what- 
soever can at all affect my views. I only desire he r 

%No#^t^tcrnal circumstance6 ^iiatsoeverl” said SirRobert 
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'Oroyland, pausing on tke words. • ‘‘Are yon sire of your own 
fiftiiness, Sh* EcJward Digby? If ber father were to till you 
he is a ruined man ; if he had many circttmstrfncos to relate 
which might make it painful to you to connect yourself with 
him; I do net say^tkat it is so; but if it were?'* 

“Kather an awkward position,** thought Sir EJ^ward 
Digby; bat bis mind was fully iqade up, and he replied, with- 
out hesitation, “ It would still make no difference in my eyes, 
Sir Robert I trust that none of these terrible things are the 
case, for your sake; but I should despise myself if, with 
enough of my own, I made fortune any ingredient in my con- 
siderations, or if I could suffer my love for a being perfectly 
amiable in herself, to be affected by the circumstances of her 
family.’* • 

Sir Robert Croyland wrung his hand hard ; and DIgl>y felt 
that it was a sort of compact between them. “ I fear I must 
go,” said Zara’s father, “ and therefore I cannot explain more; 
but it is absolutely n«3cessary to tell you that all my inirnort- 
gaged property is entailed, and will go to my brother, that 
E&th’s fortune is totally independent, and that Zara has but 
a titlie of what her sister has.*’ 

“ Still I say, as I said before,” replied Digby, “ that no- 
thing of that kind can make any difference to me; nor will 1 
ever suffer any consideration, not affecting your daughter per- 
sonally, (and I beg this may be clearly understood,) to make 
any change in my views. If I can win her love, her entire, 
full, hearty love, with your sanction, sho is mine. Have 1 
that sanction, Sir Robert?” 

“ Eully, and 'from my heart,” replied Sir Robert Croyland, 
with the unwonted tears coursing over his cheeks. “(Jo to 
her, my dear friend; go to her, and- make what progress you 
may, with my best wishes. This is, indeed, a groat happi- 
ness, a great relief* 

Tims saying, he followed Sir Ed ward, Digby out of the room, 
and mounting a new horse which had been brought up from 
'his bailiff’s, he rode slowly and thoughtfully away. As lie 
went, a faint’ hope, nay, it could hafdly be called a hope, a 
vague, wild foncy of explaining his whole sitiiauiSin to Sir 
Edward DigbyV ancl gaining the blessed relief of confidoncs 
jsfi^' ^rusel, arose in Sir Robert Croy land’s breast. 

Alasl what an unhaftpy state has been brougkilc ab^; -^^^by 
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the !pi>g accraniilation of sin and deceit which has gafhere^l 
over human^society ; that no man can trust d!iother fully; t^at 
we dare not confide our inmost thoughts to any; that -there 
should be a fear, the necessity for a fear, of showing the un- 
guarded heart to the near and dear; tlAit'.every man should, 
according to the ir ost accursed axiom of a corrupt world, live 
wnth his friend as if he we^e one day to be his enemy I Oh ! 
truth, and honour, and sincerity I Ob! true Christianity I 
■whither are ye gone? Timidity soon banished such thoughts 
from the breast of Bir Robert Croyland, though there was 
something in the whole demeanour of his daughter’s lover 
which showed him that, if ever man was to be trusted, he 
might tnist there; and bad he known how deeply Digby was 
already acquainted with much that concerned him, he might, 
perhaps, have gone one step farther, and told him all. As it 
was, he rode on, and soon gave himself up to bitter thoughts 
again. 

In the mean time, Sir Edward Digby returned to Zara and 
Mrs. Barbara in the drai^du'g-room, with so well satisfied a 
look, that it was evident to both, his conversation with Sir 
Robert had not referred to any unpleasant subject, and had 
not had any iinploasaut result. lie excited the elder lady’s 
surprise, however, and produced some slight agitation in the 
younger, by taking Zara by the hand, and in good set terms of 
alyiost formal courtesy, requesting a few minutes’ private 
audieuc*^. Her varying colour, and her hesitating look, showed 
her lover that she apprehended something more unpleasant than 
he had to eay; and ho whispered, as they went along towards 
the library, ‘‘4t is nothing; it is nothing but*to tell }ou what 
I have done, and to arrange our plan of campaign.” 

Zara looked up in his'face with a glad smile, as if his words 
took some terror from her heart; and as soon as he was in 
the room, lie let go her hand, and tamed the key in such a 
manner in the door, that the key-hole could not serve the pur- 
pose of a prospective glass, even if it might that of^ ear- 
trumpet. 

Forgive me, dear l^ara,” be said, “if I takd care to secure 
elefences; otherwise, as your good aunt is perfectly certaii 
that I am about to fall on my knees, and male my declaration 
Bhe*mlght be seized with a desire to witnf'ss the sc«»i%ir^uot j’’ 

ya^ulhat it has been performeft already. But not to saj 
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'more,’’ he continued, “ on a subject on which you have kindly 
aud frankly setf a lover’s heart at ^est, let me only tl!ll you 
that your father has fully sanctioned my suit, M^tiich I know, 
after what you have said, will not be painful to you to 
hear.” 

“ I was sure he would,’’ answered Zar^ “not that »he en- 
tered into any of my aunt’s castles in the air, or that he di- 
vined my scheiues, Digby; but, doubtless,, he wyjhes to see a 
fortuneless girl well mamed, and would have been content 
with a lover for her who might not have suited herself quite 
so w^ell. You see I deal frankly with you, Digby, still; and. 
will do so both now and hereafter, if you do not check me.” 

“ Never, never will II” answered Sir Edward I%by; “it 
was so you first commanded my esteem, even before my love; 
and so you will always keep it.” 

“Before your love?” said Zara, in an unwontcdly serious 
tone; “your love is very young yet, Digby; and sometimes I 
can hardly believe all tliis to be real. Will it last? or will it 
vanish away like a dream, and leave me waking, alone and 
soliowful?’’ 

“ And yours for me, Zara?” asked her lover; but then he 
added quickly, “no, I will not put an unfair question: and 
every question is unfair that is already answered in one’i 
owm heart. Yours will, I trust, remain firm for me; so mine, 

J know, w'ill for you, because we have seen each other under 
circumstances which have called forth the feelings, and dis- 
played fully all the inmost thoughts which years of ordinary 
intercourse might not develope. But now, dear Zara, let us 
speak* of our dtmeanour to each other. It wiil, perhaps, give 
us greater advantage if you treat me, perhaps, as a favoured, . 
but not yet as an accepted lover. J will appear willingly as 
your humble slave and follower, if you will, now and then, let 
me know in private that I am something dearer; and by keep- 
ing up the character with me, which ^has gained you your 
uncle’s commendation as a fair coquette, you may, perhaps, 
reconcile Mrs. Barbara to many things, which her notions .of 
propriety might interfere with, if they were done as between 
the betrothed,” 

“I fear I shsil mftnage it but badly, Digby,’* she answereo. » 
“I^was very easy to play the coquette before, when no 
ieeper feelings were cngtg<yi, when I cared for 
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all were indilferant to mfe. It rfight be natural to me, tlJen; 
but I ^ not think I could play the coquette with the man J 
loved. ’ At al|| events, I sAould act the part but badly, and 
should fancy he was always laughing at me in his heart, and 
triumphing over poor Zara Oroyland, whe^ he kncgy right well 
that he had the strings of the puppet in his hand. However, 
I will do my best, if you wish it; and I do believe, from* know- 
ing more of this house than fou do, that yourplan is a good 
one. The kirs I h<ive given myself, and the freedom I have 
taken, have becm of service both to myself and Edith ; to her 

many ways, and to myself fn keeping from me all serious 
addresses from men I could not love. Yours is the first pro- 
posal I hme ever had, Digby; so do not let what my uncle 
^ as said, make you believe that you have conquered a queen 
(J hyearts, who has set aU others at defiance.” 

“No gentleman was ever refused by a answered 

Digby, laying a strong emphasis on each noun-substantive. 

“So, then, you were quite sure before you said a wordl’* 
cried Zara, laughing. “ Well, that is* as frank a confi^ssion 
as any of my own ! And yeS you might have been mistaken^; 
for ostceraing you as I did, and circumstanced as I Avas, I 
would have trusted you as much, Digby, if you had been 
ff'‘"rely a friend.” 

“ But you would not have shown me the deeper feelings 
of your heart upon other Indifiercnt subjects,” replied her 
loverjt 

Zara blushed and looked down; then suddenly changed the 
course of the conversation, saying, “ But you have not told 
me what Layton thought of all this, and what plans you liave 
formed. What iS to be done? Was he not deeply grieved 
''md shocked?” 

Sir Edward Digby told ber all that had passed, and then 
added, “I intend now to send out my servant, Somers, to re- 
connoitre* He shall way-lay Layton on his i^turii, and bring 
me news of his success? If this youth be safely lodged in 
p-aol, his pretensions are at an end, at least for the pres«it; 
•^at If he again escape, I ^hink, ere noon to-morrow, 1 must 
" .1 have now a better right to do so than I 
hjj,j^’.4/Lherto had ; and what I have heard f«om other quarters 
enable me to speak boldly, even to y our father, dciu’ one, 
without! committina- either you or Edith*.’^ 
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Zara paused and tliought; but all was still dark on every 
side, and she corld extract no ray of light from the ; iloom, 
Digby did not fail (as how could a lover negloet?) to try to 
lead her mind to pleasai^er themes; and he did so in some 
degree. Bu^we have been too long eaves-dropping upon pri- 
vate intercourse, and we will do so no more. The rest of the 
day passed in that mingled light and shade, which has a finer 
interest than the mere broad sunshine, till the return of Sir 
Eobert Croylana, when the d^p sadness that overspread his 
countenance clouded the happiness of all the res\ 

Shortly after, Zara saw hei* lover’s servant ride up the 
road, at considerable speed ; and as it wanted but half an hour 
to dinner-time, Digby, who marked his coming also;\i e tired to 
dress. When he returned to the drawing-room, there was a 
deeper and a sterner gloom upon his brow than the fair girl 
bad ever seen ; but her father and aunt were both present, 
and no explanation could take place. After dinner, too, Sir 
Eobert Croyland and his guest returned to the drawing-room 
together; and though tiie cloud was still upon Digby ’s coun- 
tenance, and he was graver than he had ever before appeared, 
yet she whom he loved could gain no tidings. To her he >vas 
still all tenderness and attention ; but Zara could not play the 
part she had undertaken; and often her ey '.s rested on hi# 
face, with a mute, sad questioning, which made her aunt say 
to herself, “ Well, Zara is in love at lastl” 

Thus passed a couple of hours, during which not above ten 
words w'ere uttered by Sir Eobert Croyland. At length, lights 
were brought in, after they had been for some time necessary; 
and rt the en^of about ten minutes more, the sound of several 
horses coming at a quick pace was heard. I'he feet stopped 
at the great door, the bell rang, and voices sounded in the 
hall. The tones of one, deep, clear and mellow, made both 
Zara and her father start; and in a minute after, the butler 
entered (he was an old servant) saying, in a somewhat em- 
barrassed manner, “ Colonel Sir Henry Layton, sir, wdshes to 
speak Avith you on business of importance.’’ 

“ Who, w.ho?’’ demanded Sir Eobf'rt, ‘‘ Sir Henry Layton I 
Well, well, take him in somewhere 1” ' * 

He rose fror his chair, but staggered perceptibly for a x. " 
ment; then, overcoming the emotion that he could not but 
feeirfiA steadied himselfaby the arm of his chair, > and le^t 
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rootn. Zara gfteed at rtgbx, anil he at her he loTcd; bafthia 
night |Mr3. Barbara thought fit to sit wherg ^e was; and 
Digby, appr«iaching Zara*8 seat, bent over her, whispering, 
Layton has a terrible tale to tell; but not affecting Edith. 
She is safe. What more he seeks, I do pt kno^.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

After parting with Sir Edward Digby at Wbodchitrcli, Henry 
Layton had ridden on at aquicK pace toPark-gat«^ and thence 
along the high road, to CranbrooS. He himself was habited 
in the undress of his regiment, though with pistols at his 
saddle, and a heavy sword by his side. One of his ants 
followed him similarly accoutred, and an orderly accompanied 
the servant, while by the young officer’s side appeared our 
good friend Mr. Mowle, heavily armed, with the somewhat 
anomalous equipments of a riding officer of customs in those 
days. At a little distance behind this first group, came Cornet 
Joyce, and^his party of dragoons; and in this order they all 
pass<xl through Cranbrook, about nine o’clock; but a quarter 
of a mile beyond the little tqprn they halted, and Mowle rode 
on for a short way alone, to the edge of Hangley Wood, 
which was now close before them. There he dismounted, aqd 
w^ent in amongst the trees; but he was not long absent, for in 
loss than five minutes he was by the colonel’s side again. 
‘‘All’s right, sir,’’ he said, “the boy assures me that tb^y 
were all tliere still, at six this morning, and that their captain, 
iJadford, does not move till after dark, to-night. So now wo 
eh ail h^vc th^> wnrst fellows amongst them: the two Ham leys 
and all.” 

“ Well then,’’ answered Layton, “you had btJtter go on at 
once with the party, keeping through the wood. J will remain 
behind, corning on slowly; and if wanted, you will find m(‘ some- 
where in the Hanger, Cornet Joyce has his orders in iiegard 
to suiToiinding the house; but of course ho must act according 
to ci ream stances!” 

Xo more words were needed: the pfir^y of dragoons moved 
on rapidly, with Mowle at their head; and Layt’^" ^^t^r paf;s- 
ing for a few mirjutea. on the road, dismonnted, and giving 
rein to the servant, walked slowly on into the wood, telling 
?*'*ctwcniien who accompa^uied him to follow. Tlmre wa^ at 
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that time, as there is uuvw, x njeiieve, a broad road thvougb 
Hangjjey Wood, leading into the cross-road fi%m Biddendeutto 
Goudhurst *, Jbut at that period, instead of being tolerably 
straight and good, it was very tortnous, rough, and uneven. 
Along this forest path, for so it might bg called, #the dragoons 
had taken their way, at a quick trot; and by it their young 
colonel followed, with his arms crossed upon his chest; and his 
head bent down, in deep and anxious meditation. The dis- 
tance across the wood at that p^ is nearly a mile; and when 
he had reached the other sid^ Layton turned upon his steps 
again, glassed his servant and the orderly, and walked slowly 
on the road back to Oranbrook. The two men went to the 
Dxtrertiirit'erge of the wood, and looked out towards Iden 
Green for a minute or two before they followed their officer, 
30* that in the turnings of the road, they were out of sight by 
the time he had gone a quarter of a mile. 

Layton’s thoughts were busy, as may be well supposed; 
but at length they were suddenly interrupted by loiid, repeated, 
iud piercing shrieks, apparently proceeding from a spot at 
some distance before him. ’Darting on, with a single glaiTco 
behind, and a loud shout to call the»men up, he rushed forw'ard 
ilong the roatl, and the next instant beheld a sight which 
^ade his blood boil with indignation. At first, he merely 
:)ercciyed a girl, straggling in the hands of some live or six 
ruffians, Avho were maltreating her in the most brutal manner; 
3Ut1n another instant, as, drawing his sword, he rushed for- 
ward, heVi^hoguised — ^for it can scarely be said, he saw^ — poor 
[vatc Clare. With another loud shout to Ids men to come up, 
le darted on w^^^hout pause or hesitation; buf^his appKiach 
vas observed; the ruffians withdrew from around their victim, 
ind one of them exclain^ed, Kun, run I the dragoons are 
somingl” 

“ I) — me I give her a shot before you go,” cried another, 
‘ or she*!! peach.” 

‘‘Let her,” cried yoVing Radford; “but here goes;” and 
uuning as he hurried away, he deliberately tired a pistol the 
inhappy girl, "^ho was starting up wildly from - the ^rOund. 
:^ae *inst‘»v;' ’j <?6led and fell, some seconds betore Layton 
reach her, for she was still at the dis^anct of a hundred 
ards.^ 

AllV^his Imd taken place in an inqor«eivaWy short space of 

B B 
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time V bnt the next minute the panic with whifch the Yilkins 
had been seized ^subsided a little. One turned to look ' back, 
another turned; they beheld but one man on tti» road; and 
all the party were pausing, when Layton reached poor Kate 
Chare, and ro-ised her iu his arms. It might have fared ill with 
him had he been alone; but just at that moment the orderly 
appeared at the tuni, coming up at the gallop, with the J'oung 
officer’s servant behind him; and not doubting that a large 
party was following, Radford and his companions fled as fast 
as they could. 

“ On after them, like lightning! ” cried Layton, as the men 
came up. “Leave the horse, leave the horse, and away! 
Watch them wherever they go, especially the man inb ue green 
coat! Take him if yon can: shoot him dead if he resist. Ah! 
my poor girl,” he cried, with the tears rising in his eyes, “ tkL 
is sad, indeed! Where has ho wounded you?” 

“ There,” said Kate, faintly taking away her hand, which 
was pressed upon her right side; “but that was his kindest 
act. Thank God, I am dying!” 

'“Nay, nay,” answered Leyton, “I trust notl” But the 
blood poured rapidly out, staining all her dress, which was torn 
and in wild disorder, and so rapidly did it flow that Layton 
clearly saw her words would probably prove too true. Whe 
was that villain?” he cried; “1 will punish him if there bo 
justice on earth 1” 

“ Don’t you know him?” said Kate, her voice growing more 
and more low. “ I thought you were seeking him : Richard 
Radford.” 

“ The atrocious scoundrel!” said Layton; and drawing his 
handkerchief from his breast, he tied it tightly over her side, 
trying, though ho saw it was nearly in vain, to staunch the 
blood, while at the same time he supported her against bis 
knee, with one arm thrown round her waist. Poor Kate 
closed her eyes with a faint shudder, and for a moment J^ay- 
ton thought she was dead. She appeared to be reviving again, 
how. Y^er, when a loud voice, not far distant, exclaimed, “ lia! 
halloo! What the devil is this?” ,, 

Layton looked suddenly up, for his eyes h' beiift 

the poor girl’s ^facc for several minutes, and then beheiu, ’ 
lying up tiic road with a look of fury in his countenance, 
Kate’s promised husbape^ Harding. With a viplent oath the 
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man rttsliccl onj exclainifing^^I^te, what is all this? Vyiainj 
have ifoa misused the girl?’* ^ 

Hash, hiish 1 ” cried iLayton, with a stern gesture of bis 
hand; ‘‘she is dying! I would have saved her if I could; 
but, alas ! I came too late.” 

The whole expression of Harding’s countenance changed in 
an instant. Grief and terror succeeded to rage; and, catching 
her frantically in his arms, he exclaimed, “ Kate, Kate, speak 
to me! Tell me, who has done this?” 

“ I can tell you,” answered Layton: “ Ricliard Radford.” 

While he was speaking, Kate Glare opened her eyes again, 
and gazed on Harding’s face, moving her hand faintly round 
and pia®g it upon his. 

“ Give me that handkerchief from your neck,” said Layton ; 
“If we can stop the blood, we may save her yet. I have seen 
very had wounds recovered from ” 

“ Ko, no!” said Kate Glai’c; “thank God, I am dying; I 
v/ould rather die I Harding, I am not in fault: they caught 
me in the wood. Oh! they treated me horribly. Jilr. Rad- 
ford said it was revenge.* God forgive him! God forgive 
him ! But I would ratlier die thus in your arms. Do not 
try to stop it; it is all in vain.” 

Layton and Harding still persisted, however, and bound 
another handkerchief tight over the wound, in some degree 
diminisliiug the stream of blood, but yet not stopping it 
entIVely. 

“ Let carry her to some house,” cried Layton, “and then 

send for assistance. Sec! her lips are not so pale.” 

“ I vvili caiTi^ her,” cried Harding, raising hgr in his uower- 
ful arms. 

“To my aunt’s, then;, to ray aunt’s, Harding,” ranUerod 
Kate; “I would sooner die there than in any other place.” 
A ml (^11 Hard in g sped without reply, while Layton, sheathing 
his swurd, which he had cast down, foiloAfed hiiu, in([uiring, 
“Is it far?” 

“ But a step, sir,” answered the smuggler. “Prayfcomo 
with us. Thyii must be«avenged.” 

‘^It Layton, sternly; “but I must st.ay iicre 

a miuiito or two, till you can send soni%bo%' to ine to take 
my ^dace, and let my men know witeve I am when tliey 
reRwa.” 
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Harding nodded his hcad^Cand, then tumc(f his eye^ upon 
t]je face of the ^^oor giii whom he bore in his arms, hifryiiig 
op without a moment’s pause, till he was lost 4o the young 
officer’s sight. 

It is neec^ess to (^escribe the feelings of a high-minded and 
noble man like Layton, when left alone to meditate over the 
horrible outrage which had been committed under his very 
eyes. He gave way to no bur?t of indignation, indeed, but 
with a frowning brow walked back upon the road, caught his 
horse without dilliculty, and mounting, reinair;ed fixed near 
the spot where poor Kate had received her death-wound, hke 
a soldier upon guard. In less than ten minutes, a lad ran up, 
saying, “Mr. Harding sent me, sir.” ' . 

“Well, then, walk up and down here, my good boy,” 
replied Layton, “till some one comes to inquire for me. If* it 
should be a servant, or a single soldier, send liim down to the 
place which you came from, and wait where you are till a 
larger party of dragoons come up, when you must tell them 
the same, to go down to me there. If the party come first, 
wait for the servant and the soldier.” 

Having given these directions, he was turning away, but 
paused again to inquire his way to the place where Harding 
was; and then, pointing to a bundle that lay upon the road,* 
he said, “ You had better bring that witli you.” 

Following the boy’s direction, as soon as he issued out of 
the w^ood, Sir Henry Layton turned through a little field to 
the left, and seeing a small farm-house at some distance before 
him, he leaped his horse over two fences to abridge the way. 
Then riding into the farm-yard, he sprang ^to the ground, 
looking round tor some one to take his charger. Several men 
of different ages were running about with eagerness and haste 
in their faces. Horses were being led forth from the stai)Ie; 
guns w^ere in the hands of several; and one of them, a fine, 
tall, powerful yoitng fellow^, exclaimed, as soon as ho saw 
Layton, “We will catch them, sir; we will catch them; and, 

by , they shall be hanged as high as Hainan for hurting 

the pftor dea,r. girl. Here, take his honour’s horse, Bill.” 

“ Is she still living?” asked Layton. 

“Oh dear, yps, sir!” cried the young man; “she 
somewhat better for what mother gave her.” 

“ Weil, then,” rejoin^j the young officer, “ if you are troing 
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to sefTch for t&esc scoifhdrals, |allop up to the wood as ftist 
you {^an ; you will find ray servant and a tf ooper watching. 
They will gke you information of which way the villains arc 
gone. I will join you in a minute or two with a stronger 
force.” 

‘‘ Oh, sir, we shall do I we shall do,” cried William Harris; 
“ we will raise the whole county as we go, and will hunt them 
down like foxes. Do they think that our sisters and our wives 
are to be ill-used and murdered by such scum as they are?” 
and at the sa^ie time he sprang upon his horse’s back. Lfyton 
turned towards the house, but met the old farmer himself 
coming out with a great cavalry sword in his hand, and the 
butt eihf 'bf a pistol sticking out of each pocket. “ Quick, quick I 
to your horses!” he cried, “they shall rue the day, they shall 
nro tho dayl Ah! sir, go in,” he continued, seeing Layton; 
“ she is telling my wife and Harding all about it; but I can’t 
stop to hear. I will have that young Eadford’s blood, if I have 
a soul to be saved!” . 

“ Better take him alive, and hand him over to justice,” said 
Layton, going into the house. * 

1) — n him, IMl kill him like a dog!” cried the farmer; 
and mounting somewhat less nimbly than his son, he put him- 
oclf at tho head of the whole party assembled, and rode fast 
away towards Hangley Wood. 

In the mean time Layton entered the kitchen of the farm; 
but*it was quite vacant. Voices, however, were heard 5j)eak- 
ing abo^e,** and he ventured to go up and enter the room. 
Throe or four women were assembled there round good Mrs. 
Harris’s own b^d, on which poor Kate Clare^was strcfclicd, 
with Harding on his knees beside her, and her band in his, 
the hot tears of man’s bitterest agony, coursing each other 
down his bronzed and weather-beaten cheek. 

‘'■There, there!’’ said Mrs. Harris; “don’t take on so, 
Harding, you only keep down her spirits. She might do very 
well, if she would but* take heart. You see she is better for 
the cordial stuff I gave her.” 

Tiarding mg-dc no rep^y; but Kate Clare faintly s^0(5k her 
Lead; Lay ..on., after having gazed on the sad scene for a 
■"-.yuient, with bitter grief and indignation* in 4iis heart, drew 
back,^ thinking that his presence would only be a restraint to 
'Kate’s family and friends. Pie m^dc^a sign, however,^ one 
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women before he wentj^who forlowed hSim out cf the 

room. 

“ I merely wish to tell yon,” he said, in a lowiovoice, when 
the woman joined him at the top of the stairs, that I am 
going back tc\ the wo^»d, to aid in the pursuit of these villains; 
for I can be of no use here, and may be there. If any of my 
people c6me, tell them where to find me; bid them follow me 
instantly, and stop every man oh foot they see quitting the 
wood, till he gives an account of himself. But had you not 
better send for a surgeon?” 

“One is sent for, sir,” replied the woman; ‘‘but I thiak 
she is not so bad as she was. Fll take care and tell yonr 
people. I do hope they will catch them, for this is tuir bad.” 

Without more words Layton went down, remounted his 
horse, and galloped back towards the edge of the wood. The 
news of what had happened, however, seemed to have spread 
over the country with the speed of lightning ; for he saw four 
or five of the peasantry mounted on horseback, already riding 
in the same direction across the fields. Tw'o stout farmers 
joitled him as he wxnt, and both w^ero already full of the story 
of poor Kate Clare. Rage and indignation were universal 
amongst the people; but as usual on sucli occasions, one pro- 
pos(id one plan, and anotlicr the other, so that by want oi 
combination in their operations, all their resolution and eager- 
ness were likely to be fruitlessly employed. 

Layton knew that it was of little use to argue on such pc/.nts 
with undisciplined men; and his only trust was in 'the speedy 
arrival of the soldiers from Iden Green. When he reached 
the edge of thc^ wood, Ijowever, with his two companions, they 
came upon farmer Harris's party, now swelled to twelve or 
thirteen men; and at the same moment his own servant rode 
round, exclaiming, as soon as he saw his master, “ They are 
still in the v;ood, sir, if they have not come out this way. 
Tiiey dispersed that we could not follow them on* horse- 
back, and wc galloped out by different ways to watch.” 

“ Ihey haven’t come here,” cried farmer Harris, “ or we 
should have ,scen them. So now we have them safe enough.” 

“ Ride off towards Iden Green,” said Laytoa'^o the serV-aui, 
“and direct Coi^netGoyce to bring down his men at the 
to the edge of the copse. Let him dismount twelve on the, 
north^icle of the wood^aijd, with all the farm- servants ari<J* 
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cotin ry people he can colle’ct, sweep it down, while the fest o 
the niouuteJ men advaD#;o, on a line, on euher side. Sfay 
I will writer’ and tearing a leaf out of his pocket* book,* hi 
put down his orders in pencil. 

The man had just galloped away, wllhn the^'oung farmer 
WilUam Harris, -houted, “ There they go, there they go 
After them I after them! Tally hoi” and instantly set spun 
to his horse. AI! the rest bat Layton followed at full speed 
but he paused, and, directing his eyes along the edge gf tin 
w^ood, clearly saw, at the (distance of somewhat mowi thai 
half a mile, three men, who seemed to have issued forth Iron 
amoy gg^. tiie trees, running across the fields as fast as thci 
could go*. It would seem that they had not been aware of thi 
i^umbei’s collected to intercept them, till they had advancec 
too I'ar to vi/treat ; but they had got a good start ; the countr] 
was diliiciilt for any but well- trained horses; and darting on 
thc}^ took their way towards Goudhurst, })assiug within i 
huudre<i yards of the spot where tlie victim of their horrk 
barbarity lay upon the bet\ of death. 

Tiikiiig the narrow paths, leaping the stiles and gates, thej 
at first seemed to <^airi upon the mass of peasatitry w ho lol 
lowed tiiem. though their pursuers \vere on Wsebaok and the] 
on foot. Ihit, well knowing the country, the farmers spreat 
out along tiie small bridle-roads; and, while the berte: 
in^unt(‘d horsemen followed direct across the fields, the othen 
pre])ared ^o cut oiT the ruffians on the right and left, Gj’a- 
dually a semicircle, enclosing them w'ithin its hoi ns, was thuf 
formed; ami all chance of escape by flight w^as thus cut off. 

In this dilentma the three miscreants madi^^traight Tow.-u-d- 
a farm-house at w^hich they occasionally received hospiudit^ 
in their lawless expeditfions, and which bears the name o1 
“Smuggler Farm” to this day; but they know nor th.it af 
hearts had been raised against them by tjieir late alroeitieSj 
and that the very tei^int of the farm himself w-as now one oi 
the foremost in })ursuit. Rushing in, then, whlh no faniiei 
ceremony than casting the door open, they locked aiiTbarred 
it, just as some of the peasantry were closing m Uj^oii them; 
and ■‘boil, hurrying to tlic kiicheii, where, the farmer’s \afei 
fiis sister, and a servant w'as collected, Fvm.I f?.;iinlev, who wai 
the first, exclaimed, ""Have you no hide, good dam^;?” 

. “Hjiiel’* replied the stout faraief’s wife, eyeing him ask* 
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rmce “ not for such villains as you. Give me the spit, 
MaSge; I’ve a great mind to run him» through.” JjJed Kjtmley 
drew a pistol from his pocket; but at that moment the window 
was thrown up, the back door of the house was cast open, and 
half-a-dozen of the stout yeomanry rushed in. The smugglers 
saw that .resistance would be vain; but still -they resisted; and 
though, in the agitation of the mcment, Ned Ramlcy’s pistol 
was discharged innocuously, he did not fail to aim it at the 
head ^f young William Harris, who was springing towards 
him. The stout tanner, however, instantly levelled him wit^ 
the ground by a thundering blow upon the head; and the 
other two men, after a desperate struggle, were likewisj^jt^ken 
and tied. 

“Lucky for you it was me, and not my father. Master 
Ramley,” said William Harris. “IIe*d have blown your 
brains out; but you’re only saved to be hanged, anyhow. 
Ay, here he comes! Stop, stop, old gentleman! he’s a pri- 
soner; don’t you touch him. Let the law have the job, as 
the gentleman said.” 

“Oh, you accursed villain! oh, you hellish scoundrel I” 
cried old Harris, kept back with difficulty by his son and the 
rest. “ You were one of the foremost of them. But where 
is the greatest villain of them all? Where’s that limb of the 
devil, young Radford? I will have him! Let me go, Will; 
1 will have him, 1 say!” , 

Ned Riimley laughed aloud: “You won’t, though,” he 
ansv/ered, bitterly; “he’s been gone this half hour, and will 
be at the sea, and over the sea, before you can catch him. 
You may do with me what you like, but he’s safe enough.” 

“ Some one ride off and tell the officer what he says!” cried 
the farmer. But when the intelligence was conveyed to Sir 
Henry Layton, he was already aware that some of tlic men 
must have made their escape unobserved; for his servanl; had 
met Cornet Joyce and the party of dragoons by the way, and 
with thf^ aid of a number of farm servants from Iden Greeu 
and its neighbourhood, the wood had b(?en searched with such 
strictness, that the pheasants, which were at tljot time iiiimfi- 
rous there, had flown out in clouds, as if a battue h^t* I 
going on. He mistrusted Ned Ramley’s information, how- 
ever; knowing that the hardened villain would find a soio of 
l^le in misleading the 'pursuers of young Radford evea 
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though taft^n nimself/ Eldm| quickly across to thc*farn]y 
then, together with Mojvle and the corned he interrogated 
the men se^ftrately, but found they were all in the same story, 
ftom which they varied not in the least ; that Richard Rad- 
ford had crept out by the hedges near tlie woodland had gone 
first .to a place where a horse was in waiting for him, and 
thence would make straight#to the sea-side, where a boat was 
already prepared. Instant measures to prevent him from 
executing this plan now became necessary ; and Layton 
directed the cornet to hast^^n away as fast as possible in 
pursuit, sending information from Woodchurch to every point 
of coast where the offender was likely to pass, spreading 
out his fnen so as to cover all the roads to the sea, and only 
leaving at the farm a sufficient guard to secure the prisoners. 

On hearing the latter part of this order, however, farmer 
Harris exclaimed, “No, no, sir; no need of that. We’ve 
taken them, and we’ll keep them safe enough. I’ll see these 
fellows into prison myself; ay, and hanged too, please Godt 
and wchl guard them sure., don’t you be afraid.” 

Layton looked to Mowle, saying, “ I must abide by*5’our 
decision, Mr. Mowle.” But the ofiicer answered, “ Oii you 
you may trust them, sir, quite safely, after all I hear has hap- 
pened. But 1 think, Mr. Harris, you had better have just a 
few men to help you. YouVe got no |ilace to keep them 
heup; and they must be taken before a magistrate first, before 
they caij Ije committed.” 

“Oh! we’ll keej) them safe enough,” replied the farmer. 
“We’ll put them in Goudhurst church, till we can send them 
off, and, in th» mean time, I’ll have them up before ^^quire 
Broughton. My son’s a constable, so they are in proper 
hands.” 

“ Very well,” answered Layton; “in this case I have no 
right to interfere; but, of course, you are Responsible for their 
safe custody.” 

“I say, Mowle,” cried Ned Ramley, in his usual daring 
rtianner, “ bid them gave mo something to drink, Tor I’m 
deafish thirsty; and i’ll give yon some informati(,u,*if you 
wilL’.’ ’ 

Mowle obtained some beer for him, and^cn demanded, 
“Well, what is it, Ned?” ' ^ 

“ W]jy, 5nly this,” said Ned BanRey, alter they had held 
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^he bbor to Ins Hps, and he haJ taken a deep draught, /you 
will^have your brains blown out, before ten days are 

“I. am not afraid,” replied Mowle/laughing. ^ 

“ That’s right,” answered Ned Ramley. “ But it wdll hap- 
pen; for fifty us haje sworn it. Wo have had our revenge 
of your spy, Harding; and we have only you to settle ,>vitli 
now.” ■ ^ 

“Uardingl” cried Mpwle. ‘‘He’s no sny of mine. It 
was not he that peached, you you»g scoundrel; it was one of 
those whom you trusted more than him.” 

“Ah I well,” answered Ned Bamley, indilFerently; “then 
he’ll have a sore heart to-night that he didn’t work for. 
But you’ll have your turn yet, Mr. Mowle, so look that you make 
good use of your brains, for they won’t be long in your skull.’’ 

“You are a hardened villain,” said Sir Henry Layton. 
“ You had better march them off as fast as you can, my good 
friends ; take them before a magistrate ; and above all things, 
get them to prison ere .nightfall, or we may have another 
rescue.” 

“No fear; no fearl” answered farmer Harris. “To rescue 
a smuggler is one thing. T never liked to see them taken ray- 
self ; but bloodthirsty villains like these, that w'onld ill use a 
poor, dear, good girl, and ranrder her in cold blood, why there 
is not a man in the county would not help to hang them. But 
I wish, sir, you would go yourself, and see and stop that 
other great villain. If he isn’t hanged too, I don’t think I 
shall ever rest in ray bed again.” 

“ I will do ray best, depend upon it,” replied Layton; “but 
I must first, Mi;. Harris, go to your house, aii/l see the slate 
of that poor girl, I have known her since she was a child, 
and feel for her almost as if she were a sister.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you!” cried old Ilai-ris, shaking 
him by the hand. “There, boys,’’ he continued, dashing 
away the tears frdm liis eyes; “make a guard, and take 
these blackguards off in the middle of you. We’ll have 
them to Squire Broughton’s at once ; and then I must gc 
back, t;.o.” . ■ 

On his way to the farm, Layton desired Mo file to r aUirnYo 
Woodchurch, and Ic.wait for him there, taking every 
that lie might think necessary, with the aid of Captain Iiby. . 
<*‘1 will iibt be long,’’ he, added. 
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‘’ Pray don’t, sir/* rejoincfi Mowle; “n>r we havo* oth^ 
business to do to-night and, sinking liis fbico to ^ whiter, 
he added, #lVe got the information I wanted, sir. A pait of 
the goods are certainly at Iladford Hall, and if we can seize 
them tliere, that, with the deposition if the at Wood- 
chn^ch, will bring him in for the whole ofieiice.” * 

‘‘1 shall, very likely, oyertake you* by the Avay,” replied 
Layton. “ But., at all events, I shall be there before four.*’ 

Most such calculations arc vain, however. Layton tiirncd 
aside to the, Harris’s farm,^where he found poor Kate Clare 
sinking rapidly. The curate of the parish had been sent for, 
and, by his advice, Mr. Broughton, the magistrate, who had 
ent(^d*the house but two or three minutes before Layton him- 
self. 'idiough ber voice now scarcely rose above a whisper, she 
made her dying declaration with clearness imd accuracy. It 
is not necessary here to give any of the details; but, as she 
concluded, she turned her faiut and swimming eyes towards 
Layton, saying, “That gentleman, who has always been such 
a good friend to mo and mine, can tell you more, sir, for he 
came up to my help, just as they shot me.” 

'I'he magistrate raised his eyes, and inquired, in a low tone, 
“ V/ho is he?” 

“ Sir Heniy Layton,” refdied the poor girl, loud enough for 
that olricer to hear; a.ud tliinking that she asked for him, he 
agproacimd nearer, and stood by Harding’s side. Kate raised 
her ha^d a little from the bedclothes, as if she would liavo 
given it to liim, arid Ire took it kindly in bis, speaking words 
of comfort. 

“ Tliauk y(gi, sir; thank you, for all you^^ kindnes?,” said 
Kate. “I am glad you have come, that I may wish you good- 
!)}(;, and ask you to be. kind to poor Harding, too. It will 
soon be over now; and you had better all leave me. Not 
you, lliirding, not you. You must close my eyes, as my poor 
mother i.s not here.” 

A groan burst from the Stout aeaman’s breast; and giving 
yva v to all his feelings, he sobbed like a child. Acc<1T^iing to 
her desire, l^ayton aiur Mr. Brougliton retired fron: tlfb room; 
and young officer informed the magisti’ate, tliat the pri- 
soner’s w,iio had been taken were waiting fc^ examination at 
hi»,,liouse. 

“ VVe sJlall want your eviden<fte, iBir Henry,” said the ma- 
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It is absolutely necussary, il, as I understand, tyou 
were eye-witness bo the murder.’* 

Leyton saw the propriety of the magistrate’s demand, and 
he yielded immediately. But the investigation was prolonged 
by several circvmstancts; and, what'between the time that it 
took up, and that which had been previously^pent in the pur- 
suit of the murderers, It was past three o’clock before Layton 
mounted his horse at Mr. Broughton’s door,., He paused for 
au instant at the gate of the Harris’s farm-yard, where a girl 
was standing with tears in her eyes; but before ne could ask 
any question, she replied to that which was rising to his lips. 

She is gone, sir,” said the girl; ‘‘she is gone. She did not 
last half an hour after you were here.” 

With a sad heart, Leyton rode on, passing at a quick pace 
through Harbourne Wood, and not trusting himself to stop at 
Mrs. Clare’s cottage. The wdndov/s, however, were closed; 
and the young officer concluded from that circumstance, that 
the tidings of her daughter’s fate must by this time have 
reached the childless widow. Not far beyond her gate, he was 
met by Sir Edward Digby’s servant; but eager to arrive at 
Woodchurch, Layton did not stop to speak with him, and 
Somers, turning his horse with the orderly and his old compa- 
nion, Layton’s servant, gleaned what information he could from 
them as he w^ent. 

Notwithstanding all the speed he could use, however, it was 
half-past four before Layton reached Woodchurcii; and, on 
inquiring for Mr. AVardc, he found that gentleman had called, 
but gone awav ajrain, saying he would return in an hour. 
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ClIAI^rER XXXV. 

Such as wohave described in the last chapter, were the fatal 
events to which Sir Edwai^d Di|;by had alluded in the few 
words he had spoken to Zara Croyiaiid; and it may be need- 
les 9 *ti) jikplaiii to the reader, that he had learned tlie tale from 
his servant just befoi c be came down to dinner. 

• Sir Robert Croyland, as we have shown, after some agita- 
tion and hesitation, quitted the drawing-room to meet — rhe 
first time for many years — the son of a man, whom, at tiie 
instigation of others, he had cruelly persecuted. Ho paused 
as soon as he got into the passage, nowever, to summon cou- 
rage, and to make up his *111100 as to the demcauour wliitli ho 
should assume, always a tain and fruitless task; for seldom, 
if ever, do circumstances allow any man to maintain the as- 
pect ’which he has predetermined to alfect. vSir Robert Croy- 
iaiid resolved to be cold, stately, and rojiulsive; to treat Sir 
Henry Layton &S a perfect stranger, and if he alluded to tlieir 
fiflrmer intimacy, to cut the conversation short by telling him 
that, aS Till the i'ecliiigs of those days were at an end, he did 
not Tvdsh to revive their memory in any shape. He did not 
calculate, indeed, upon the peculiar state of ^ayton’s mind,, at 
the moment, ng}', nor even upon the cllect of his former fa- 
vourite’s ]iersonal appearance upon himself; and when he 
entered the library and saw the tall, powerful, dignified- look- 
ing man, the pale, thoughtful, stern countenance, and the 
haughty air, he felt all his predeterminations vain. 

Layton, on his part, had done the same as Sir Robert Croy- 
.land, and in setting out from Woodchiirch had rnati^ up his 
mind to sec in the mam he went to visit, nothing bnt*Eoith’s 
father. 4 >o trc^'.. him kindly, gently, and with compassion fir 
his' weakness, rather than auger at his faults^ but as he rode 
elcyig, and conversed one who accompanied him thither, 
the"' memosy of much that Sir Rol^rt Oroylaud hitd done in 
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^orme^. days, came pabfully bi|pk ?ipoi? him, '•'and comDining 
■vMth his treatmej^jt of^Edith, raised up bitter and indignant 
feelings that he could have wished to 'quell. The {^yenes which 
he had passed through that day, too, had given a tone of 
stornness to* his mlruj wliich was not usual; and the few 
minutes he had waited in the library, v/heu every moment 
seemed of value, added impatience to his otucr sensations^ 

The baronet entered as firmly as he could, bowing his head 
and motioning coldly to a chair. But Layton did not sit down, 
gazing for an instant on the countenance of Sir Kobert, struck 
and astouisheii by the change that he beheld. That steadfast 
ga.z(i was painful to its object, and sank his spirit still farther, 
but Layton, the moment after, began to speak, and^tjie v/elL 
knoA\'n tones of his clear, mellow voice, awakened the recol- 
lection of tlic thiys when they were once pleasant to hear. 

“ Sir Kobert Croyiand,” he said, “ I have come to you on 
business of im])ortauce, in which it is necessary for you to act 
immediately in your magisterial capacity.” 

I have no clerk witii me, sir,’’ answered the baronet, in a 
hesitating manner; “at this late Imur, it is not usual, except 
unde r eircurnstances ” 

“ The circuinstaiicos admit of no delay. Sir Robert Croy- 
land,” replied Lnyton. “As the nearest magistrate, T have 
ajij'Iied to you in tljo first instance, and have done so for many 
Ollier reasons besides your being the nearest magistrate.” 

“ AVcll, sir, what is your application?” demanded Editf.’s 
fatlirr. “I wish, iiuleed, you had applied to somebody else 
at this time of night; but I will do my duty: oh, yes, I will 
do rny dutyl” 

“That is all that is required, sir,” answered the young 
oflicer. aiqil'ication is for a warrant to search the house 

of one Kie-lnu’d lladford, and I have to tender you, on oafh, 
2nformati<m that cnsrornable goods, which have been inf rodiuv'd 
vdihoTit tlie payuK-iu of duty, are concealed on liis prerdses. 
One, rnoinent more, if you please; I have also to apply to you, 
upon sh-ilar evid(mce, for a warrant to search his hoii.-c for 
his son, Richard Radford, charged with murder; and, in the 
end, if yon would alh*w me to advise you, you ■ amid y,i^tamiy 
mount your hors\ and superintend the search yourself.”*^ 

There was a marked and peculiar emphasis on tin*. last f/iw 
words which Sir IbAiert Croyland did not unders' iind. The 
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manner was liol agreeable ,to Ipn, but a was scarcely, perhaps, 
to be expected that it should oe; for there^iiad been notlujjig 
in hh; own |0 invite tha1> kindly candour which opens heatt to 
heart Ah that had of late years passed between him and* Sir 
Henry Layton, had been of a repulsive kind. For one youth- 
ful error, he had not only repelled and%hut hffe house against 
the* son, but he had persecuted, ruined, and destroyed the 
father, who had no part iti that fiinlt. Every reusun, too, 
which he had given, every motive he had assigned, for his 
anger at Hcgiry Layton’s pretensions to Edith’s hand, he had 
£ict at nought, or forgotten 4n the case of him whom he had 
chosen for her husband. Even now, although his manner was 
wavering and timid, it was cold and harsh; and it was a iiard 
thing for Henry Layton to assume the tone of kindness towards 
Sir Eobert Croyland, or to soften his demeanour towards him, 
witli all the busy memories of tiie past and the feelings of the 
present thronging upon him, on his first return to the house 
ivhere he had spent many hajijiy days in youth. I am jiaint- 
ing a man, and nothing more ; and ^he could uot, and did not, 
overcome the sensations iiuman nature. 

His words did not please Sir Robert Croyland, but tliey 
eomewhat alarmed him. Everything that was vague in his 
present situation, did produce fear; but after n, monnmt’s 
thought, he replied, coldly, “Oh dear no, sh! I do not see 
that it is at all necessary 1. should go myself. 1 really tliluk 
tki ap])Iicatiou altogether extniordiuary, seeing that it comes 
from, f mn led to imagine, tlie lieuteiiaut-coloiiel, commanding 
the — regiment of dragoons, quartered in this district, Avho 
Inis no primary power, or authority, or even duty^in such 
aifairs; but cifti only act as required by the (flicers of cust cAns, 
to whom he is so far subordinate. Rut still I am ready to re- 
ceive, the informations tendered, and then shall decide in regard 
to my ovrn conduct, as the case may require.” 

“ You are wrong in all respects, but giic, Sir Rtjbcrt Croy- 
laiul,” answered La^^ton, at once; “I am empowered to act 
very dilfercntly from any oliicer*who has been in command 
'here before me. If my ]) 0 wcrs arc beyond that wiii* tlie law 
authorizes, those who gave them arc responsible U, tHtdr coun- 
try; nut, for an extraordinary case, ex^traordinary means arc^ 
requisite; and as I require of you notiiing ^ut what the law 
requires, J shall not pSuse to argue, wbo-tiier I ain^ exactly the 
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proper person to mak| the apjilic^tion. It tiight easily bo 
hi^de by anothei;^ is witdout; but I have reasons for 
whitt I am doing, and reasons, belwe me,” he ^dded, Ufter 
a nioihent’s pause and reflection, “ not unfriendly to Sii’ Eobert 
Croyland.” 

Again his '<^rds alid manner were peculiar. Sir Robert 
Croyland, began to feel some apprehension kist he might push 
his coldness too far. But he did iiot see how he could change 
his tone; and he was proceeding with tlie ^ame distant re- 
serve, to repeat that he was ready to receive tint information 
in a formal manner, when Laytcn suddenly interrupted him, 
after a severe struggle with himself. 

“ Sir Itobert Croyland,” he said, let us speak friends. 
Let griefs and complaints on both sides be forgotten for the 
moment; lot us bury, for the time, seven years in oblivion. 
Look upon me, if it be but for a few minutes, as the Henry 
Layton you knew before anything arose to produce one ill 
feeling between us; for, believe mo, I come to you with kindly 
scniiinents. Your own fate hangs in the balance at this hour. 
I wqpjd decide it favourably »for 31011, if you would let me- 
But, you must shake off doubt and timidity; you must act 
boldly and decidedly, and all will be well.” 

‘‘ I do not understand what you mean, sir,” cried Sir 
Ilobert Croyland, astonished at his change of tone, and with- 
out time to collect his ideas, and calculate the probabilities. 
“My fate I How can you affect my fate?” 

More than you are aware,” answered Layton; “even now 
I aflect your fate, by giving you the choice of at once pro- 
ceeding,, in the line of your duty, against a bad man who has 
ov<‘i'ruled your bdeter nature too long, by allowing you to con- 
duct the search, which must be instituted either by yourself or 
others. In one word, Sir Robert Croyland, 1 know all, and 
would serve you, if you would let me.” 

‘"You know all I” exclaimed Edith’s father, iii 
gloomy tone; “you know all I She has told you, then! That 
explain^j*):; that shows how she retracted her consent; how 
she was ^willing, to-day to sacrifice her f;» ther. You have seen 

her; you have taught her her pai*t! Yes, shf^. nas betray wd. 
ihcr parent’s confidenge.” 

Layton could bear no more. Himsejf he could have heard 
daudered ealmly; but he could not hear such word,^ of her ho 
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lovctl. “It il lalsel’^i he.sai^; “sh(*did not betray^ your 
coniidence ! She told me no more tharTjvas jieedfd to indu^jil^ 
me to'releasj her from b»nds she was too faithful and tnid.to 
break. From her I have heard nothing more, but from others 
I have heard all; and now. Sir liobert Croyland, you have 
o,ho.«eii your ])arfr, I ha*"e but to call in tlftse whtf must lay the 
requited informatioa. Our duty must be done, whatever bo 
the consequences; and as yoli reject the only means of saving 
yourself from mucu grief, though, I trust, not the danger you 
appreiiend, wt must act without you;” and be rose and 
W'dked towards the door. 

‘‘Stay, Layton; stay!” cried Sir Robert Croyland, catch- 
ing him eaVerly by the arm; “yet a moment; yet a moment, 
you say you know all. Do you know all? all? everything?’* 

• “Ah I everything!” answered Layton, firmly; “every 
word that was spoken; every deed that was done; more than 
you knovv yourself.” 

“ I’hen, at least, you know I am innocent,” said the old 
man. * 

A. calm but grave scrcitity took the place, on Sir Ikinry 
Layton’s countenance, of the impetuous look with which ho 
had last spoken. “ Innocent,” ho sai<l “ of intentional miir- 
. jier; but not innocent of rash and unnecessary anger; and, 
oh! Sii* Robert Oroylami, if I must say it, most ciili)able in 
the consequences wiiich you have suftered to flow from one 
lia!«#y act. .Mark me, and see the result! Your own dear 
child, ajfamsi ^miir will, is in the hands of a man whom you 
hate, and ahh(»r. You are anxious to make her the wife of a 
being you condtimn and despise I The child of the mp«. tiiat 
your own hand ?lew, is now lying a corpse, murdered by liiin 
U) whom you would give your d.aughterl Your own life 
is ” " • 

What, ICato! Kate Clare I” exclaimed Sir Robert Oroy - 
land,, a sudden change coming ovei* his countenance; 
“ murdered by Richard Radford 1 ” 

“By his hand, after the most brutal usage, ”^”cplicd 
Layton. 

■T^r Ilqbert*C 'oyland sprang to the bell ana rang it vio- 
lently, then threw open the door and callQ^l aloud : “ My 
horsj[il my horse I saddlji^ my horse ! It i' cost me land and 
living, life ^nd honour, she shall be avenged 1” be added, 

C c • 
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tuniulg to Layton, an'il raising his hef?,d ere(lpi,''the first time 
var many years. ^ over the folly and the weakness and 

crinie are at an end. I have beei^; bowed and broken, but 
there' is a spark of my former nature yet left. ' I vowed to 
God in heaven that 1 would ever protect and be a father to 
that child, asN'an atonement, as some^r-some compensation, 
however .small, and I will keep my vow.” 

“Ohl Sir Robert,” cried Layton, taking bis hand and 
pressing it in his, “ be ever thus, and how Inen will love and 
venerate you!” ^ 

The barrier was broken down,vthe chain which had so loiig 
bound him was cast away; and Sir Robert returned Laytou'S 
grasp witli equal warmth. “ Harry,” he said, “ 1 havcudone 
you wrong; but I will do so no more. I was driven, I was 
goaded along the road to all evil, like a beast driven to the 
slaughter. But you have done wrong, too, young man ; yours 
was the first offence.” 

It was,” answered Layton; “ I own it, I did do wrong; 
and I >vill make no excutfe, though youth, and love as true as 
ever, .man felt, might afford come* But let me assure you, 
that I have been willing to make reparation; I have been will- 
ing to sacrifice all the brightest hope of years to save you, 
even now. I assured Edith that I would, when she told nif; 
the little she could venture to tell; but it was her misery that 
withheld mo, it was the life-loug wretcheciuess to wliich she 
was doomed if I yielded, that made me resist. Kothiiig./'lse 
on earth should have stopped me; but now, Sir lvO*)crt, the 
prospect is more clear for you.” 

“ Nay, do not speak of that,” replied Sir Robert Croyland ; 
“ I will think o^it no more, I have now choseti my p;U]]; and 
I will pursue it, without looking at the consequences to myself. 
Let them come when they must colnc; for once in iiie, i will 
do what is just and right.” 

“ And by so damg, my clear sir, you will save 
answered Layton. ‘‘ Moved by revenge, with no doubt wliat- 
soevei\ 9 / his motive, after a concealment of six years, this 
base man’s accusation will be utterly valueless. Your luifc 
statement of the real circumstances will bo enough to 
e.very cloud. I^shalJ require that all his papers be seized; and 
I have many just reasons for wishing that they should be is 
your haiujs.” 
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“ I unclersfcaiid yovf, Ilarry^^ and i thank you,” siud Sir 
Boborfc Croyland; “but with my present •feeliugrf I wofrfS 
not—” 

“ You do not understand me tally, Sir Kobert/' replied 
Layton. ‘‘ I wish you only to act as yjii will Jind just, rigiit, 
and honourable, and ^ait for the result. It will be, or I am 
mucli iiiistakeii, more favouyible to you, personally, 'than you 
imagine. Now% as you have decided on the true and upright 
course, let us lose no time in carrying it into execution. I 
will call in ftie men who have to lay the information; and 
wlicii you have received it, f will place before you depositions 
wdiich will justify the most vigorous measures against both 
father and son. In regard to the latter, I must act under 
youi authority in my military capacity, as I have no civil 
po wer there; but in regard to the former, I am already called 
upon, by the officers of the revenue, to aid them in catering 
bis house by force, and searching it thoroughly.” 

“ Gall them in, Harry; call them^ in I” replied Sir Robert 
Croyland;” every man is justified by the law in apprehending 
a murderer. But you shall have full authority. Kate Ciarol 
How could this have happened?” 

** I will explain as "sve ride on,” answered Layton, going to 
the door; and speaking to one of the servants who was stand- 
ing in the hall, he added, “Desire Mr. Mowle to walk in, and 
bring the boy with him.” 

Till another minute, Mowle entered the room with another 
man, holJlug by the arm the boy Ray, wdiora the smugglers 
bad chosen to denominate Little Starlight. He came, appar- 
ently, unwilliiit^ly, for though ever ready, money,* to apy 

and to inform secretly, he had a great abhorrence of being 
brouglit jjublicly fn-ward,. and when on coming to IMowle that 
evening with more information, he was detained and told he 
mu:3t go b<dure a magistrate, he had made every possible clForfc 
to cSeope. 

He was now somewhat surprise^J, on being brought forward 
after Mowle had laid the information, to fnid that was not 
questioned upon any point affecting the smuggling t ausactions 
will oh h%d lately taken place, as the evidence upon that sub- 
ject was sufficient without his testimony^ But in regard to 
thoiproceedings of youfg Radford, and to trie place wliere he 
was couceafbd, he was interrogated chisely. It was 5.11 in vain. 
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bQwevftr. To obtain M scraJgMforWard' answe’r from lum waa 
impossible ; and jftthough Movvie repeated distinctly that the 
boy* iiad casually said, the murderer of poor Katt‘‘ Clare had 
gone to his father’s house. Little Starlight lied and pre- 
varicated at e\wy word, and impudently, though not unskil- 
fully, attempted to put another meaning ^ on his previous 
admission. 

As time was wearing away, however, Sir Fcnry Layton, at 
length, interposed; I think it is unnecessary, Sir Lobert,’^ 
he said, to push this inquiry farther at present. As tho 
whole house and premises must be searched on other grounds:, 
%ve shall discover the villain if he is there. Mr. Mowlo and I 
have adopted infallible means. I think, to prevent his escaping 
from any point of tlie coast; and the magistrates at every 
port w'ore this evening furnished with such information that, it 
they act with even a moderate degree of ability, he must bo 
taken.” 

“Besides, sir,” rejoined Mowle, “the frigate has come round; 
and she will take care that, with^this wdnd, not a boat big 
enougJi to carry him over shall get out. We had better set 
out, your worship, if you please; for if old Radford gets an 
inkling of what is going on, he will double- upon us some 
way.’* * 

“ J am quite ready,” said Sir Robert Croylaiid. “I will 
call my clerk to accompany ns as we go, in case of any further 
proceedings being necessary. We must pass through vil- 
lage wdiere he lives.” 

With a. firm step he moved towards the door; and, strange 
as .it imiy seem, though for six years, while supposing he was 
taking tlie only means of self-preservation, he had lived in con- 
stant terror and anxiety, he felt no fear, no trepidation noAv, 
when he had determinexl to do w'hat was right at every per- 
sonal risk. An enfeebling spell seemed to have beer taken off 
his mind, and the lassitude of doubt and indeei-ion was "gone. 
But such is almost always the result, even upon the nerves of 
our (loipOreal frame, of a strong effort of mental energy. Jt if*/ 
one thing certainly to resolve and another to do ; but the very 
of resolution, if it be sincerely exerted, affords a degree o. vigour 
which is sure to 'produce as great res'^ as the means at our 
disposal can accomplish. Energetic determination will cr. ry ’ 
men through things that , se’u impossible, as a bolu heart wiU 
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carry them ovir Aip.j, luni:, viewea ifom rneir base* appear 
insurmountable. ^ 

Sir liob^^t Croyland did not venture into the drawing-room 
before be went ; but he told the butler, who was waiting in 
the liall, to inform Sir Edward Digby and the family that he 
had been called away ou business, aiwf feared? he should not 
return till a late hour; and having left this message, he went 
out upon the terrace. He found there a number of persons 
assembled, with some twenty or thirty of the dragoons. Five 
or six ctillcetfs of the customs were present, besides Mowle; 
Ifut tbe (larkrH?ss was too ^eat to admit of their faces being 
seen ; and Sir Itobcrt Croyland mounted without speaking to 
an3^one. Sir Tlonry Layton paused for an instant to give 
onlcrs, that the boy should be* taken back to Woodchurch, 
•and ke|)t there under a safe guard. lie then spoke a few 
words to Digby’s servant, Somers, and springing ou his horse 
placed himself at Sir Kobert Croyland’s side. 

The night was as dark as either of the two which had pre- 
ceded it; the same film of cloud covered the sky; not a star 
W’iis to be seen ; tiie mom wtis far below the iiorizor ; and 
slowly the whole party moved on, two and two abreast, through 
the narrow lanes and tortuous roads of that part of the country. 
It halted for a minute in the nearest village, while Sir Kobert 
Croyland stopped at his clerk’s house, and directed liim to 
follow as fast as possible to Mr. Kadford’s; and then, resum- 
iiJ^ their march, the dragoons, and those who accompanied' 
them, Vflund ou for between four and five miles further, when, 
as they tjirncd the angle of a wood, some lights, apparently 
proceeding from the windows of a house half way up^ gentle 
slope, wci'c seen shining out in the midst orthe darkness. 

“Haiti’’ said Sir lijnry Layton; and before he proceeded 
to give his orders for effectually surrounding the house and 
grounds ot Mr. Radford, he gazed steadfastly for a moment or 
twe upon the building which contained hwrwho was most dear 
to him, and whose heart he well knew was at that moment 
wrung with the contention of many a painful fciiihig. “ I 
promised her I would* bring her aid, dear girl,” he^ thought, 
%[) I ha.e. Thanks be to God, who has enabled me I” 

Sir Kobert Croyland, too, gazed, with#verj| difierent feelings/* 
it^s true, but still wd|h a stern determination that was not 
shaken ir* the least. It seemed, jvhen be thought of Kate 
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Clare, ^that be was atomng to tne spiriLoi' ttie father, bj seek- 
ing, to avenge the^liil(i> and the whole laic of her wrongs and 
def^fti, which ho had heard from Ljiytoi), as thev carnt!* had 
raised the desire of so doing almost to an enthusia.^. Human 
pjissions and infirmities, indeed, will mingle with our best feel* 
tnf;s; and as ht gazecFiipon Mr. ItadforiMs house, and remcm- 
hered all that he had endured for the last six years, he saiH’ to 
iiimself, with some bitterness, “ I'liat man sJ)ali jiow taste a 
portion of the same enp he has forced upon others.’’ 

Sir Henry Layton woke from his reverie see ner than his 
companion; and turning his horscriie spoke for a few moments 
with Mowle, somewhat longer with another person wrapped in 
a dark horseman’s coat behind, and then gave various diGtIact 
orders to the dragoons, who immediately separated iutO' small 
parties, and, taking different roads, placed themselves in such 
positions as to command every approach to the house. Then 
riding forward with Sir Robert Croyland, the officers of cus- 
toms, and one or two soldiers, he turned up the little avenue 
vvliicb led from the road,' consulting with Editlrs fatiicr as he 
went. At about a couple of hundred yards from the house lie 
paused, turning his head and saying to Mowle, “You had 
better, I think, all dismount; and, making fast the iiorses, get 
behind the nearest lanrels and evergreens, while Sir Robert' 
and 1 ride on alone, and ask admission quietly. When the 
door is opened, you can come up and make yourselves masters 
of the servants till the search is over. I do not anticipate 
any resistance; but if the young man be really hc?e,' it may 
be made.” 

lie tjion rode on with the baronet at a quicker pace, the 
noise of their hdises’ feet, as they trotted on tVnd approached 
the great doors, covering the sound of the movements of the 
party they left behind. 

TJic house, to which the actual possessor had given the name of 
Radford Hall, >vas an old-fasliioued country mansion, and pre- 
sented, like many another building at that time, several large 
iron hocij^s, standing out from the brick- work on each side of 
the door-way, oai which it w^as customary for visitors on horse^ 
back to hang their reins while they rang the b 11,‘or till a , 
vant could be cqjled do take them to the stable. Sir Robert 
Croyland was acquainted with this p^^cnliarity of the house, 
though Layton was not, ^and he whispered to hiSjCompafioa 
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“ Let us hook flip our hoiiscs b;‘iore ^ nng.” , This was ac- 
cordinj^iy done, Jind tleii taking the fciig Jron luuidle ofj;.e 
bell* Laytf^n pulled if- gently. A minute or two alter, j^slep 
sounded in the liall, anti a servant appeared: a stout, red- 
faced, shrewd-luoking fellow, who at first held the irreat <loor 
on[y half open. M soon, however, %s hejfsaw Sir Ivdxat 
Oi’oyl.uuFs face, he threw it back, ie])lyijig, in answer to the 
baront t’s question as to vrhether Mr. Kadford w^as at home. 
Yes, Sir Robert, he has been home this hour.” 

Lnyton Imd stood back, and, in the dai'kuess, the man did 
?iot see, iiim, or took him ifjr a groom ; but when the young 
oliicer advanced, and the uniform of the dragoon rogimeiit 
bebame a[)parcnt, Mr. Radford’s servant suddenly strctclted 
bis hand tow-m’ds the door agahi, as if about to throw it \'io- 
loiitly to. But Layton’s strong grasp was on his shoulder in 
a monient. ‘"You arc my jirisoner,” he said, in a low tone; 

iKit a w^ord — not a syllable, if you would not siifier for it* 
Yo harm will happen to yoti if you are only quiet.” 

At tiie same moment, Mowle and the rest came running 
across tiie lawn, and, giN*ing liie man into their band^ Layton 
entered the bouse with Sir Robert Croyland. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 

Ai^otJT an hour before the event took place, which we have 
ksf. related, Edith Croyland sat in a small drawiiijijvroom at the 
back of Mr. Radford’s house, in which she had been kept capfa^ 
tive, for wo may well use that term, ever since her removal 
from Mr. Croyland’s. Her first day had been spent in tors 
and indignation; for immediately after her arrival, on finding 
that her father was not really there, she became convinced 
that she had been deceived, and naturally doubted that it was 
with Ills consent slie had been removed. Nor had Mr. Rad- 
ford’s maimer at all tended to do away with this impression. 
He laughed at her remonstrances and indignation, treated her 
tears with cold indifference, sPiid tt)ld his servants, Indore 
her face, that she was on no account to be sufiered to go 
out, or to see any one but Sir Robert Croyland. In other 
respects, he treated her well ; did all in his power to provide 
for her comfort; and, as his whole establishment was arranged 
upon a scale of luxury and extravagance rarely met with in 
.he old couiitiy houses of the gentry of that time, none 
the materials of that which is commonly called comfdrt’ were 
wanting. 

But it. was the comfort of the heart which Edith required, 
and did not find. ’"Mr. Radford handed her do^m to dinner 
himself, and with as much ceremonious politeness as he could 
show, seated her at the end of his ostentatious table; but 
Edith did not eat. She retired at night to the downy bed 
prepared for her; but Edith did not sleep. Thus passed* the 
first day and the morning of the second ; and when, about 
noon, Sir^Robert Croyland arrived, he found her pale and 
wan with anxiety and watching, and ht left her paler still; 
for he resisted all her entreaties to take her thvince, aH h^ * 
h.st liopo of relief was gone. 

He had spoken kindly, tenderly, indee;I; he had even shed 
terns; but hk miud at the |;ime of his visit was still in a state 
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of suspense, irritated by injuries and insflt, but nofryetroj^Jcd by 
indignation to dare thl worst tjfiat MriEudS^rd could do; 
though he^icard her ekjfi’ess her determination never to. utany 
Kichard Radford, unless free from her vows to Henry Layton, 
without remonstrance, only begging her to keep that resolu- 
tion secret till the l^st moment, yet, w^th th# usual resource 
of weakness, he sought to ijoatpone the evil hour by seeming 
to enter into all jiis enemy’s views. 

Thus had passed Edith’s time; and it is unnecessary tc 
enter into a rfore detailed account of her thoughts and feelings 
jfrevious to the period we have mentioned: namely, one hoiu 
before the arrival of her father and Henry Layton at the dooi 
of file house. She was sitting, then, in that small back draw- 
ing-room, with her fair cheek leaning on her hand, her eyes benl 
tlown upon the table, and her mind busy with the present and 
the future. “It is foolish,” she thought, “thus to alarm my- 
self. No harm can happen. They dare not show me any 
violence; and no clergyman in Kuj|;laud w'ill venture to pro- 
ceed with the service against my* loud dissent IMy uncle 
and l^ayton, too, must sooti heSr of this, and will interfire. I 
will not give way to sSucli terrors any more.” 

As she thus meditated, she heard a rapid step upon the 
great stairs, and the next moment Mr. Radford entered, 
booted, spurred, and dusty, as from a journey, and with a 
licavy horsewhip in his hand. His face betrayed more agita- 
tiiHi than she had ever seen it display. There was a deep 
line betw^^eii his brows, as if they had been long bent into 
sneh a frowm, that they could not readily be smoothed again. 
His long uppjr-lip was quivering with a ^ort of impatient 
vehemence that would not be restrained; and his eye was 
flashing as if und^r the ipfliieiice of some strong passion. 

“Well, Miss Croyland,” he said," throwing his horsewhip 
down upon the table, and casting himself into a chair, 
“f hupe they have made you comfortable during my ab- 
sence ?” 

Edith merely bowed her bead without reply. 

“ WclK tljat’a civil 1 cried Mr. Radford ; “but I tbiak every- 
ob3y is*going 'mad, and so it is no wonder that w^omen do! 
Miss Croyland, I have a piece of news fbr ytu; there is going 
to«be a wedding in oui'^house, to-night 1” 

, Still EdHh was silent, and lool^ed^o wards the fife. ? 
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‘‘I. tell vGu of the liict,” c(jntiiiued Mr. Rniilford, “ brcansio 
iK'^iay be noce,ssa"j ful you to make ■K>me little preparation 
for your journey. I don’t know whether you heaivor not; but 
you are to b<3 married to ray son. to-night. It itJ now nine; 
the clergyman and fljchard will be here by eleven; and tiio 
Hiarriage will place iialf an hour before twelve. So, you 
have two hours mid a luilf to prepare.” 

“You are mistaken altogether, Mr. I?ac]ford,” replied 
Edith, in as hrm a tone as slie could assume. “Jt is not my 
intention to many your son at, all. I have Si^en told you 
60; 1 noAv re})eat it.’’ 

“You do, do youT’ exclaimed Mr. Radford, gim'rig hors* 
furious glance across the table; “then I will tell yem some- 
thing, young woman. Your consent was given to your father; 
and I will have no trilling backwards and forwards. Circuni- 
Btaiices have arisen to-day, curses be upon them all I whicli ren- 
der it ii{‘cessary that the manaage should take place four-and- 
tweiity hours before it was lirst fixed, and it shall take place, 
by !” and he added a terrible oath. 

“You will find it will not take place, Mr. Radford,’’ replied 
Eiiith, in the same tone as before, ‘‘for, in the first place., I 
never did consent. My father left me fainting, without wait- 
ing to hear what 1 had to say, or he would not have so de- 
ceived himself’’ 

“ 'I’heii lie shall die the death of a felon,” cried Mr. Radford, 

’ and yon yourself shall be the person to put the rope round 
his neck.*’ 

“ Whatever be the consequences, I shall be firm,” replied 
Edith but at tdie same time, let me tell yon^ 1 do not believe 
you have the power you suppose, foil may bring a false ac- 
cusation, an accusation yon know to.be false; but such things 
are never so well prepared but they are discovered at last; and 
60 it w ill be in your case.” 

“A tiilsc accusation I” exclaimed Mr. Radford vcheiiiei'itly ; 
“ an accusation 1 know to false! I’ll soon show you that, 
girl;” aui starting up from his seat, he hurried out of the 
room. • . ’ , 

Contrary to Edith’s expectation, Mr. Radford wa^i absent 
for a long timep buil when he returned he had several papers 
in Ids hand, some apparently freshly Written, and one wkich’ 
bore the ^dlow marks of age. His face was sterh and reao- 
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Tate, but clispTa]|ed less excitement tlAtTi when he -left h^rl’ Ho 
entercAl with a slow slip, leaving the |oor partly open 
luffi,*seato.i^ himself, Jiii gazed at her for a moment, ‘Ijien 
spread out the small yellow paper on the table, but held his hand 
tight upon the lower part, as if he feared she might snatch it 
lip and destroy it. ^ 

“ Tiiere, look a*t that, Croylandl” he said; “•you spoke 
of f;\h>e accusatip^js; look at that, and be ashamed of bringing 
them yourself.” 

ICdith ga\fi a glance towards it with a sensation of aw^c, but 
did not attempt to jT,ad it. Her eye rested upon the words, 
“ DejKjsition of;” and upon a stain of blood at the bottom of 
th? ])age, and she turned away with a shudder. I have 
heard d* it before,” she answered, “ yet every w'ord in it may 
1)0 false.” 

“ False, or not false,” replied Mr. BiUlford, “ it sends your 
father to gaol to-morrow, and to the gallows a month after; 
if you do not instantly sign thatl” and he laid another freshly 
v/rllieii page open before her, 

Edith took it in her haild, afid read, “ I hereby consent and 
promise, wlmn called upon, to marry llichard ibidford, junior, 
Esfpiirc, the son of llichard Radford, of Radford Hall.” 

“ You have your choice, Miss Croyland,” continued her 
persecutor, in a low and bitter tone, “ either to save your 
father, or to put him to death with your own hands; tor I 
s#car. by all that 1 hold sacred, that if you do not instantly 
sign that paper, ay, and fulfil its engagement, I will send off 
this dei)OSrtioii to the bench of magistrates, with tiic letter I 
have just wTij^teri, giving an account of ailj:h(; circuiwstances, 
and explaining how, out of weak kindness and friendship for 
Sir Kol/ert Croy’and, I have been prevailed upon to keep back 
the information until now. Do not (ieceive yourself, ami think 
that his tbrtimc or his station would save him. A peer of the 
redni lias been hanged before noiv for the murder of his OAvn 
servant. * Neither rflust you supjjoso that upon that d(‘position 
albne rests the proof of his guilt. There was othi^r evidence 
given at the coronci^s inquest, all bearing upon ,tlie same 
pmnt, ^hich requires but this light to be made plain. The 
threats your father previously used, thcffalitf hoods he told re* 
gW'ding where ho had<*been, all these thing; can be proved, for 
.1 have taken care to preserve tlyit evidence/* 
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*^That wi\s like a frleiicl, mdeedr^ murmur^ Edith; ^‘'but 
gueh alre the friendship! of the'ivorld.’’ ‘ 

I am acting fike a friend to youjtjif’ss Croyland,” rejoined 
Mr. Eadford, apparently neither touched nor Hart by her 
words, “ in letting you see clearly your father’s situation, while 
I give you the i:\pportt nity of saving him if you will. Do as 
you please, there is the paper. Sign it if you like, but sign it 
quickly ; for this night brings all tergiversation to an end, I 
wmII liave no more of it; and five minutes decides your father’s 
life or death. Do not say I do it. It is you. f, Ilis pardon 
is before you. You have nothing’ to do but to put your name. 
If you do not, you sign his death warrant 1'’ 

“Five minutes!” said Edith, with her heart beating vio- 
lently. 

“ Ay, five minutes,” answered Mr. Radford, who saw, from 
the wild look of her beautiful eyes, and the ashy paleness of 
her cheek and lips, how powerfully he had worked uj)on her; 
“five minutes, no longer;” and he laid his watch upon the 
table. Then, turning somewhat ostenta-tiously to a small fixed 
writing-desk, which stood neari he took up a stick of sealing- 
wax, and laid it down beside the letter he had written, as if 
determined not to lose a moment beyond the period he had 
named. 

Edith gazed upon the paper for an instant, agitated and 
trembling through her whole frame; but her eye fell upon the 
• ^arae of Richard Radford. His image rose up before her, 9 > 
calling all the horror that she felt whenever he was 'In her 
presence; then came the thought of Layton, and of her vows 
to him Y.Gt uncancelled. “ Richard Radford I” she said to her- 
self; “ Ilichard Rl'dford! marry him, vow that f ‘will love him, » 
call God to witness, when I know I shall abhor him more aud 
more; when I love another? I cannot do it, I will not do itl” 
and she pushed the paper from her, saying, aloud, “ No, 1 will 
not sign it!’* 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Radford, “ very well. Your parent’s 
blood be ^,non your head;’'aiid he proceeded to fold up slowJy 
the deposition he had shown her in the^ letter he had written. 
But he stopped in the midst; and then, abandft'iiug catena 
i’ow tone, and ste^n, h,nt quiet, demeanour he had lately used, 
he started up, striking the table violeu^y with his hand, and 
exclaiming, jn a loud and an^y tone, “Wretched, miserable 
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girl, dare yon jpring upon •your head she guilt ef parj'ickle? 
What was the curse of Cain to that? | you bear^yie 

day hf your father’s tfiai? ay, how bear the day of his death, 
the lingering agony of his imprisonment, the public shame of 
the court of justice, the agony of the gallows and the cord? 
The proud Sir Kobeff’t Croylaiid becoAe thi^Mze of hooting 
boys, the spectacle of the rude multitude, expiring, through 
his daughter’s fimlt, by the hand of the common hangman! 
Ay, think of it all, for in another minute it will be too late ! 
Once gone fii®m. my hand, this paper can never be recalled.” 

• Edith uttered a faint cry;*but at the same moment, voice 
behind Mr. Radford said, “Nor can it, now!” and Sir Robert 
Crt^daud himself laid liis hand upon the papers. 

Mr. Radford turned round hefeely, and was darting forward 
to seize them from him, but he was held back by a more 
powerful arm; and the baronet went on, in a voice grave and 
sad, but firm and strong: “Sir Henry Layton,” he said, “I 
give these papers into your hands, to do with them exactly as 
you may think right, as a man of Ifononr, a gentleman, and a 
respecter of the law. 1 ask nof to hold them for one mevnent.” 

“Do not struggle, sir, do not strugglel” cried La}ton, 
holding Mr. Radford fast by the collar ; “ you arc a prisoner.” 

“A prisoner!” exclaimed Mr. Radford. “What I in my 
own house ; a magistrate!’* 

“Anywhere, sir,” answered Layton; “and for the time, 
yufi are a inagistatc no longer. Hoi without there! send soratf 
one in.^ 

Edith had sunk down in her seat; for she knew not whether 
to rejoice or grieve. The first feeling undoubtedly was joy; 
but the next w!is bitter apprehension for hcr.father. At first 
she covered her eyes wi^ her hands, for she thought to hear 
the terrible truth proclaimed aloud;* but when she looked up, 
Sir Robert Croyland’s face was so calm, so resolute, so unlike 
what It had ever appeared of late years, tfiat fear gave way to 
surprise, £tnd surpris^ began to ve^e into hope. As that bright 
.flame arose again in her heart, she started'up, and ^'st herself 
upon her fabler’s boseftn, murmuring, while the tea\;s flowed 
r^jfidly^rom hv.r eyes, “Are you safe; arc you safe?” 

“1 know not, ray dear child,” repliedoSir Jlobert Croyland,^ 
“bpt I am now doing *ny duty, and that gives me strength.” 

In the Clean time, a dragoon h^ad appeared at th« door, and 
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as soon as Mr. Radford beheld him» he cxcliii^ed, “ Tins is a 
ba^e and infamouj^^plot fo dcfe^ii the enrs of justice. I under- 
stand it all: the military power in, willin^'iy, I 

have no doubt, to take away the documents which’7)r()vc that 
felon’s guilt. But this shall be bitterly repaid, and I hold you 
responsible, slr,ffor the^roduction of theiio papers.” 

‘‘Certainly, Mr. Radford,” replied Laytlm, with a cMoi 
smile, “I will be responsible. But as you direct to the mili- 
tary power, we will hand you over to the civil. Hart,” he 
continued, speaking to the soldier, “call up Mowk or Birchett, 
or any of the other officers, and Hot them bring one of tlif« 
constables with them, for this is not purely a case for the 
customs. Then tell Serjeant Shaw to bring on his men from 
the back, as I directed, seeing that nothing, not an inch of 
ground, not a shed, not a toobhouse, remains unexainined.^* 

“ Of what am I accused, sir, that yon dare to pursue such 
a course in my house?” demanded Mr. Radford. 

“Of murder, sir,” replied Sir Henry Layton. 

“ Murder 1” exclaimed Mr. Radford, and then burst into an 
affected laugh. ' 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young officer; “and you may liud 
it not so much a jest as you suppose; for though the law, in 
consequence of the practices of yourself and others, has slept 
long ineffective, it is not dead. I say for murder; as an 
accessory before the fact, to the armed resistance of lawful 
“.^uiiiority, in wliicli his majesty’s subjects have biu’n killed «ln 
the execution of their duty, and as an accessory after^th-e fact, 
in harbouring and comforting the actual culprits, knowing 
them to be such. ” 

Mr, Radford’s 'Countenance fell; for he perchived that the 
matter was much more serious than he at first supposed. He 
trusted, indeed, from the laxity with which the law had lately 
been carried into execution, that he might e.-cajie from the 
gravest part of the charge; but still, if Sir Henry Layton was 
in a condition to prove the participation ef which he accused 
him, in tl^e crimes that had ‘been committed, nothing short yof 
traiis];)ortation for life could be anticipated. But ho had other 
soiuces of auxfcty. His wretched son he expaxted to uresmii- 
himself every minute;, and well aware of the foul deed which 
iliciuivd Radford liad that morning perpetrated, and of his 
pcrL'Oa having been recognised, he was perfectly ctutaiu, 
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his f\pprehoiisto would take place^ Ho wouhl have given 
woi’lds to s})CMK for a aingle iiisr^ant wijh owe of* his o’^n ser- 
vants; but none of tl:i|jTj[ apj>eared; and wffde tiiese’thoyJJ^its 
were passing rapidly throui^h his brain, the ofiicor IMrdiett 
entered the room with a constable, and several other pt'i\sou 3 
followed them in. lie was startled fro<a hi.s ^^n'cric, liov. ev(T, 
by'Bir Henry Layton’s voice demanding: “Have you bruu^lit 
liandculfs, constable?” 

""Oh I ay, sir,” answered the man, “I’ve got the ))raco-' 
lots.” 

• “Good evening, Mr. Radford!” said Birchett; “ have 
hold of yy)u at last,^I fancy.” 

41 r. JiLidford was silent, and the younj^ officer demiaiided, 
“Hive you found anything elsei Birchett?” 

• “Oh I yes sir, plenty,” answered Birchett; “and brsi-Ies 
the run goods, things enough to prove all the rest even if we 
had not proof sufficient before; one of your own (lr ico<»a’s 
swords, sir, that must have been snatclicd np from sonn* poor 
fellow who was killed. Corporal Hart says, he thinks it 
bcloinred to a man jiamccUGrenn.” 

“ there is yonr prisoner,” repli(‘d Layton; “yon and 
the constable. mu.s+ ^ake. care that be be properly secured. 
Ho unnecessary harsliness, I beg; but you know how re.-eue 
is sometimes attempted, and escape fffi:ete,d. You Inul better 
remove him to another room; for w'e must have all thtt papers 
aiid (iilferent articles of sinimgled goods brought hither.” 

“ l^iRUest against the whole of this proceeding,” e,':c!;dn)ed 
Mr. Radford, on whom the constable was now uucereiu< iii er'ily 
lixing a pair of Itaiidcufls, "‘and 1 b<^g everybody ill take 
notice of my^ protest. This person, wheels, 1 snpj)osfi, a 
military officer, is quite going beyond his duty, and acting as 
if he were a civil magistrate.” • 

“ 1 am acting iiiHier the orders and authority of a le.agis- 
triUe^ sir,” replied Sir Henry Layton, ‘iand according to my 
instructions. Dear* Edith,” he continued, crossing ov(u' to 
her, and taking her hand as shff still clung to herjariu'r; lor 
all that 1 have dcscrib.ul Inid taken place with great lajudity; 
“you Jiad Better go into another room till this is over. We 
shall have some papers to examine, a^d Intrust another pri* 
soner before the search is finished. Had she not better retire^ 
{ffif Robert?” 
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But Mr. Ikdford ralseSi bis voice a^ain, ai^ the constable 
was moving him tqjv'ard^ the dc^br, exclaiming, ‘"‘At all events, 
I clarmr my right to witness all these^'cxtraordinarv proceed- 
ings. It is most unjust and illegal for you to seize and do 
what you will with my private papers, in my absence.” 

“ It is a very vomm<yn occurrence,” said Sir Henry Layton, 
“ in criminal cases like your own.” 

“ Let him remain, let him remain 1” said Sr Ilobcrt Croy- 
land. “ He can but interrupt us a little. Oh I here is the 
clerk at last ! Now, Edith, my love, you had bett,!:r go ; these 
are no scenes for you.” ** 

Layton took her by the hand, and led her to the door, 
bending down his head and whispering, ns he went, “Be under 
no alarm, dear girl. All will go well.” 

“ Are you sure, Harry ; are you sure?” asked Edith, gazing 
anxiously in his face. 

“ Certain,” he rejdied; “ your father’s decision has saved 
him.” 

As he spoke, there was ‘a violent ringing at the bell; and 
Mr. Radford said to himself, It is that unhappy boy; be 
will be taken, to a certainty.” But the next instant, he 
thought, “ No, no, he would never come to the iVont door. 
It must be some more of their party.” 

Sir Robert Croylaiid, in the mean time, seated himself at 
the end of the table, and handed over a number of ])npf*rs, 
Layton had given him at his owm house, to the clerS', 
who, by his direction, seated himself near. “ I have no 
objection, Mr. Radford,” he said, turning to the? prisoner, 
“that ycJii should hear read, if you desire it, the depositions 
on which I have granted a w^arrant for your apprehension, 
and, at the requisition of the officers of customs, have autho- 
rised your premises to be searched for the smuggled goods, a 
part of which has been found upon them. The dooositions 
are those of a man named George Jones, since dead, aiM of 
Michael Scalesby, and Edward Larchant," at present in the 
hands of jv^ticc; and the information is laid by John 
and Stephen Birchett.” 

At the recital of the names of several of the 'then whom ffe 
himself had iiirnished with arms and directions, Mr. Radford’s 
heart sunk ; but the moment after, a gleam of bitter satisht,c 
tiou sprang *up in his bre/isL as the door opened,** and Mr. 
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Zachaty Croyla!p entered, exclaiming, “ llow^s this, ftow’s 
this? ^ I came to take si dove out of a hawk^ nest, and,iyfA 
I find the d(jgs anearthin^ a fox.*’ f 

“I am very glad you are come, sir,” replied Mr. Radford, 
before any one else c<^ald speak ; “ for,^though you are the 
brother of that pcrspn sitting there, you are a man of. honour, 
and an honest man 

‘‘More than I-' can say for you, Radford,” grumbled Mr. 
Croyland. 

“ And, moreover, a magistj^te for this county,” continued 
Mr.* Radford. 

• “I never act, i never act!” cried the old gentleman. “ I 
nevcr*ha\^ acted; 1 never will act*” 

“ Rut in this case I shall insist upon your acting,” said the 
prisoner; “for your brother, who is, now proceeding thus 
virulently against me, does it to shield himself from a charge 
of murder, which he knew I was about to bring against him.” 

“ Fiddlesticks’ ends I” cried Mr. Ctoyland, “ This is what 
people call turning the tables, I Ijiimk, • But it won’t succeed 
witli me, my good friend. I am an old bird, a very oldloird, 
indeed; and I don’t like chaff at all, Radford, if you have 
any charge to make against my brother, you must make it 
where you are going. I’ll have notliing to do with it. I 
always knew him to be a fool; but never suspected him of 
being anything else.’’ 

“At ,^1 ^ events,^’ said Mr. Radford, in a gloomy tone, 
“since simple justice is denied me at all hands, I require that 
the papers A^lfich have been seized in this house, be ])iaced in 
proper hands, ar^l duly authenticated. Tiie«inportant evi- 
dence of the crime of which I charge him, has been given by 
your brother, sir, to one who has but t^>o great an interest, 1 
believe, to conceal or destroy it. I say it boldly, those pa])ers 
ai'c not saf' in the keeping of Sir Henry Layton; and I 
demaifd that, they be giyeu up, duly marked by the clerk, and 
signed by mysell', and some independent person.” 

Layton’s eyes flashetl fqy a moment, at thv^ insinuation which 
be prj^onor tliivw out; but he overcame his auger insfantly, 
iiiid took ftie papers which liad been handed him, from his 
:)odlvet, '-aying, “ I will most willingly resign tlftse documents 
they may be. ilftr. Croyland, this person seems to 
ivis,{i jthat }^ou*should them ratiicr ^thaa myself; Lut here 
I> D 
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is another paper on the !5a.ble, whi<?h may throp'j some light 
f3bB whple transpctionp;” and he took pp the^ written promise, 
wfiich Mr. l^adford had been urging Siith to sign^and ofi which, 
his eyes had been fixed during the last few minutes, and handed 
it with the rest to her uncle. 

“ Stay, staj: a moment!” said Mr. (Jroyland, putting on his 
spectacles, “ I will be responsible for the safe keeping of 
nothing of which I do not know the contents and he pro- 
ceeded to read aloud the engagement to wed Richard Radford, 
which Edith had rejected, “^y, a precious rsPscally document 
indeed I” said the old gentleman, wh^n he had ccmclutled;' 

wi-itten in the hand of the said Richard Radford, Esq. senior, 
and which, I suppose, Miss Croyland refused to sign under any 
threats. Bo so good as to'^put your name on that, at the bacl^ 
Mr. Clerk. I will mark it too, that there be no mistake.” 

And now, sir, since yon have read the one, will you be 
good enough to read the other exclaimed Mr. Radford, with- 
a triumphant smile. Even-handed justice, if you please, 
Mr. Zachary Croyland;'* the enclosure first, then the letter, if 
you will. I see there are a’ multitude of persons present; I 
beg they will all attend.” 

“ I will read it certainly,” replied Mr. Croyland, drawing 
one of the candles somewhat nearer. “ It seems to be some- 
what indistinct.” 

Sir Robert Croyland leaned his head upon his hand, and 
covered his eyes; and several persons pressed forward, fohear 
what seemed of importance, in the eyes of the' prisoner, at 
least. • ‘ 

4. Mr. Croyland ran over the writing, as a preliminary to read- 
ing it aloud; but as he did so, his countenance fell, and he 
paused and hesitated.^ The next moment, however, he ex-v 
claimed, “No, hang it I it shall be read. ‘The deposition of 
William Clare, now lying at the point of death, and with the 
full assurance that he has not many minutes to live,* made be- 
fore Richard Radford, Esquire, J.P.; this 24 tb day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of grace 17 — ;” and he proceexlod tb read, 
with a voice occasionally wavering, indeed, but in generarfirrtf 
and clear, the formal setting forth of the talc which the 
reader has liCurd ijofore, in the statement of Sir Robert Croy- 
land to his daughter. 

Uis Brother paused ard held the paper in his hand for a 
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moment after ^ had done, ^ while Lajton, who had beei^sfand- 
ing close besidi bim, bore a aarange,^alm^t sarcastic syjjile 
upon'*his lip, which strongly contrasted with the sad and jGf* ^inn 
expression of Mr, Croyland’s coantenance. 

“ AVhat is this great red blot just below the man^s name?’^ 
asked the old gentlenfen, at length, loolliiig t^Mr, Radford. 

‘^That, sir,” r^>lied the ^prisoner, in a calm, gr'ave tone, 
which had muclv^effect tipon the bearers, “ is the poor fellow’s 
own bloo<i, as I held him up to sign the declaration. Pie had 
been pressing his right hand upon the wound, and where il 
rewted on the paper jt gave that bloody witness to the authen 
.ticity of the document.*’ 

%ers was something too fine in the reply, and Mr. Croy- 
land repeated, “ Bloody witnessl — authenticity of the docu- 
ment!” 

But Layton stretched out his hand, Saying, “ will you allon 
me to look at the paper, Mr. Groyland?” and then added, as 
soon as he received it, “ Can any t>De tell me whether Wiilian 
Clare was left-handed?.” * 

‘‘Nul” replied Sir Robert Croyland, suddenly rai^g hh 
head, “ no, he was not. Why do you ask?” 

“ That I can answer for,” said the constable, coming for- 
Vard, ‘‘for he carved the stock of a gun for me; and I knov 
he never used his left hand when be could use bis right one.” 

“ Why do yoiJ ask, Plariy? why do you ask?” exclaimec 
Ml*. Groyland. • ^ 

“Because, my dear sir,’’ answered Layton, aloud and clear 

this is tlihe print of the thumb of a man’s right hand. T< 
have made it at all, he must have held the pa^er with Hs right 
while he signed with his left, and even then, he could Inive dom 
it wdth difficulty, as it is,so near the signature that his lingeri 
would not have room to move;’’ and as he ended, he fixed hi 
eyes sternly on Mr. Itadford’s face. 

TIk prisoner’s countenance had changed several times whil 
Sir Henry Layton spoke, first becoming fiery red, then deadl; 
.paii^, then red again. 

“ However it happened, so it was,” be said, dog>,(vlly. 
W«ll!” extjlaimed Mr. Oroylaud, sharply, your cvidenc 
will fetch what it is worth I 1 hope, ch^rk, 310U have got dow 
Radford’s statemcift.” 

“He hatt written the same down here, vour worshin.” rc 
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pliefl Jhe man, pointing |?;o tbe letter in the deposition 
h|d been enclose^, an(| which; having been cist down by Mr. 
Zaoharyi had been busily read by thf> Alerk. 

“Well, then, we will read that too,” observed the old gen- 
tleman. “ Silence there T* he continued; for there was a good 
deal of noise at. the sMe of the room, aS the different persons 
present conversed over the events that were ‘passing : “ but first 
we had better docket this commodity which we Lave just pe- 
rused. Mr. Clerk, will you have the goodness to sign it also: 
on the back?” 

“ Stay,” said a voice from beltind the rest, “ let me sigis* it 
first and the man who accompanied Layton thither, wrapped. 
, in the dark horseman’s coat, advanced between Mr. Oro)*land 
and the clerk. 

“Any one that likes, any one that likes!*’ answered thfe 
former. “ Ah! is that you, my old friend?” 

fioth Mr. Had ford and Sir Robert Croyland gazed, with 
looks of surprise not unmingled with more painful feelings, on 
the countenance of Mr. W'ardo, though each doubted his iden- 
tity with one whom they had’ known in former years, ]^»ut, 
w^ithout noticing any one, the strangedooking old man took 
the paper from the clerk, dipped the pen in the ink, and, in a 
bold, free hand, wrote some words upon the back. * 

“ Ila, what is this?” cried Mr. Croyland, taking the paper, 
and reading: “ An infamous forgery; Henry Osborn 1” 

Villain, you are detected!” cried the person who has Ijecu 
called Mr. W arde. “ I wrote from a distant land to warn you, 
that I was present when you knelt by William C^'*re; that I 
heaid ad, that I marked you try to prompt the dying man to 
an accusation he would not make ; that I saw you stain the 
paper with his blood, ay, and sign it, too, after lifii had quitted 
him. I wrote to warn you, for I suspected you, for ail I 
lieard of your poor tool’s changed conduct; and I gave you 
due notice, that if you ceased not, the day of retributio.. would 
arrive. It is come; and I am here, though you thought me 
dead! .All your shifts and evasions are at an end. ’i'hem is, 
no collusion here ; there is no personsef- interest. I have not 
convci'sed with that weak man for many yean \ and he it%as 
who persecuted ’uy sister’s husband unto death !” 

“ At his suggestion ; from his threat: I” exclaimed Sir Robert 
:^oylaiid, pointing with his hand to Mr.^iiadford. j 
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“ Take me ||way,’' saia me pnsofier, rnrnmg to th^ wn^ 
jstable; I am faint, I am sick;' take ||ae a^aj!” 

Mif, Grojland noddeiliiis head; and, supported by* thj ton- 
stable and ^irohett, Mr. Radford was led into the adjoining 
room. 

The scene tbat*foltowed is indescribible. was all con- 
fusion ; every one spoke at once ; some strove to make them- 
selves heard abo^^o the rest ; some seemed little to care whether 
tliey were heard or not; if any man thought he could fix 
another’s attewtion, ho tried to converse with him apart; many 
fij«;d upon the persop nearesf; but one or two endeavoured to 
.make others hear across the room; and all order and common 
fornr we<*e at an end. 

I have said every one spoke; *6ut I should have made one 
exception. Sir Robert Groyland talked eagerly with his 
brother, and said a few low words to Mr. Osborn ; but Layton 
remained profoundly silent for several minutes. The din of 
many voices did not seem to disturb him; the strange turn 
that events had taken, fippeared to* produce no surprise; but 
he remained fixed to the saftne Ipot, with his eyes boni upon 
the table, and his mind evidently absent from all that was 
passing round. It was the abstraction of profound emotion; 
the power which the heart sometimes exercises over the mind, 
in withdrawing all its perceptions and. its operative faculties 
fi’om external thhigs, to fix them concentrated upon some 
great problem witliiii. At length, however, a sense of Iiigher* 
duties made him shake ofl* the thoughts of his own fate and 
situation ; the bright and glorious hopes that were rising 
out of the previous darkness, like the splendo^jr of the^oinipg 
star after a long night ; of the dreams of love and Joy at length ; 
of the growing light of “ trust in the future,’’ still faintly over- 
shadowed by the dark objects of the past. With a quick start, 
as if he had awakened from sleep, he looked round, and de- 
manded of one of the soldiers, many of •whom were in the 
room, “ Have you foiftid the person accused; Richard Radford, 
I moan; has any one been taken in the premises and4he house, 
besides the servants?” 

“'Yesf sir; a person just arrived in a post-chaise,” replied 
the sergeant. 

W,We must have ordtfr, Sir Robert,” coittinued Layton, hia 
]>owerlul voice rising ^bove the diy ; there is much more to 
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be ddiy»J Clear the room or yonr men, ser^mu They are 
nol,?vant,ed here;c'bat atay, I Vill speak with bfr. Haveland;** 
and Ve went pat, followed by the sergeaht and som^;^half-clozen 
of the dragoons, who had accompanied their non-commissioned 
officer into the room, 

Layton soon f::tamli6[ ; but the precautions he had gone to 
enforce were vain. The person who bad arrived in the chaise, 
proved to be a somewhat disreputable clergyman from a distant 
parish. Young Richard Radford was not taken; another fate 
awaited him. A man, indeed, op horseback, Vas seen to ap- 
proach the grounds of Radford Hall toviards eleven o’clock: 
but the lights that were apparent through many windows 
seemed to startle him as he rode along the road. Ht paViscd 
for a moment, and gazed, and then advanced more slowly; 
but the eagerness of the small guard at that point, perhaps, 
frustrated their object, Ibr it is not certain to this day who the 
person was. When he again halted, and seemed to hesitate, 
they dashed out after him; but instantly setting spurs to his 
horse, he galloped off into the yroods arid, knowing the country 
better 'iihan they did, he was soon fost to their pursuit. 

In the mean time, the result of the search in Mr. Radford’s 
house was made known, in a formal manner, to the partv 
assembled in tlie small drawing-room. Abundant evidence 
was found of his having been implicated in all the most crinii- 
parts of the late smuggling transactions* and the business 
of the night concluded by an order to remand hiip to 1>3 
brought before the bench of magistrates on the following day: 
for Sir Robert Croyland declined to commit him '\Jn his own 
responsloility. ^ 

He lias prefeired a charge against me,” ho said, in the 
same firm tone he had lately assumed, “ let us see whether ho 
will sustain it to-morrow.” 

Before all was concluded, it was near midnight; and then 
every one rose to depart. Mr. Croyland eagerly asaed for 
Edith, saying he would convey her home in his carriage ; but 
Layton itilerposed, replying, “We will bring her to you In a 
moment, my dear friend. Sir Roliert, it may be as well jthat 
^you and I should seek Miss Croyland alone, i think Psaw her 
maid below.” ' * 

“Certainly,” answered her father^ “let ns eo, mv . 
Penry, fori it is growing rery late,” 



Mr. Croyli|d smiled, saying, “IVVell, well, so be •it;” and 
tbe^ other twj left the room. Theynfoumi Edith, .a%r#i!ome 
search, e^ted in the flifting-hall. She looked pale and anxious ; 
but the expression of Layton’s face relieved her from her worst 
apprehensions, not ^hat it was joyful for there was a touch 
of sadness in it* but she knew tharhis sfcpect CQuld not b© 
such if her father’s life were in any real danger. 

Layton ad^Xnced towards her at once, even before her 
father, took her hand in his, and kissed it tenderly. “ I told 
jrou, dearest Edith,” he s%id, “ that I would bring you aid ; 
and ”1 have, thank God, been able to redeem that promise; 
but now I have another task to perform. Your father’s safety 
is platjed beyond doubt, bis iijnocence made clear, and your 
happiness, beloved one, is not sacnficed. The chance of en- 
dangering that happiness was the oijy cause of my not doing 
what, perhaps, you desired for his sake, what I do now. Sir 
Robert Croylaiul, I did wrong in years long past, in boy- 
hood and the intempei’ance of yoythful love and hope, by en- 
gaging your daughter to mysuglf by vows, which she has nobly 
though painfully kept. As an atonement to you, as a sjfcisfactiou 
to my own sense of right, I now, as far as in mo lies, set her 
free from those engagements, leaving to her own self how she 
will act, and to you how you will decide. Edith, beloved, 
you are free, as far as I can make you so; and, Sir Robert, 
l^ask your forgiveness for the wrong act I once cninmitted^^ 
Croylitnd turned somewhat pale, and looked at her 
father earnestly ; but Sir Robert did not answei* for a moment.* 
Was it fhat ho hesitated? No; but there was an oppressive 
weight at his •heart, when he thought of that he*had done, 
all that he had inflicted, not only on the man before him, but 
on others guiltless of ail offence, ^ich seemed almost to stop 
its beating. Rut at length, he took Edith’s hand and put it 
in Layton’s, saying, in a low, tremulous voice, “She is yom’s, 
Eenry, .she is yo^jrs; and, ohl foi^ive the father for the 
daughter’s sake I’* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 


There was a solitary light in an upstairs window of farmer 
Harris’s house, and, by it§ dim ray, sat Harding the smuggler, 
watching the inanimate form of her upon whom all the strong 
affections of his heart had been concentrated. No persuasions 
could induce him to entrust ‘‘the first watch,” as he called it, 
to others; and there he sat, seidpm taking his eyes from that 
pale but Still beautiful countenance, and often stooping over to 
print a kiss upon the cold and clay-like forehead of the dead. 
His tears were all shed: he wept not, he spoke not; but the 
bitterness which has no end was in his heart, and, with a 
sleepless eye, he watched through the livelong night. It was 
three o’clock in the morning, when a hard knocking wa^ 
heard at the door of the farm; and, without a’^change of fea- 
ture, Harding rose and went down in the dark. He unlocked 
the door, and opened it, when a hand holding a p^er was 
thrust in, and instantly withdrawn, as Harding t^^ok the letter, 

“What is this?” he said; but the messenger ran away 
without reply; and the smuggler returned to the chamber of 
death. 

The paper he had taken was folded in the shape of a note, 
but neither sealed nor ^addressed ; and, ^vithout ceremony, 
Harding opened it, and read. ^It was written in a free, good 
hand, which Vic recognised at once, with^rage and indignation 
all the more intense because he restrained them within his ow,n 
br,east. He uttered not a word; his face betrayed, only in 
part, the workings of strong passion within him. It is true, 
his lip quivered a little, and his brow became contracted, biw‘ 
|b soon relaxed its fiwii? *aEd. without oath or comment, 
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though very|iasphemoira ex^etl^^s were then tolerated in 
wk 9 .t wa.8 callld the best society, und* wer^ prevalent staTongst 
all the inferior classes, he proceeded to read the few lines 
which the letter contained, and which something, perhaps the 
emotions he felt, had prevented him jrom seeing distinctly a.% 
first 

The epistle was, as we l&ve seen, addressed to no one, and 
was drawn upf indeed, more in the form of a general notice 
than anything else. Many, of nearly the same import, as was 
^terwards discovered, hadp been delivered at various farm- 
houses in the nei^bourhood; but, as all were in substance 
tb^ sam4, one specimen will sufBce* » 


“We give you to know,’’ so the jetter ran, “that, unless 
Edward llamley and his two comrades are set free before day- 
light to-morrow, we will come to Gondhurst, and burn the 
place. Neither man^ woman, nor child, shall escape. We 
are many, more than yon think, and you know we will keep 
our word. So look to it,*5f yon would escape — 

“VjengeanceI” 

Harding approached the bed, with the letter in his band, 
gazed steadfastlji upon the corpse for several minutes, and 
than, without a ^word, quitted the room. He went straif^^, 
to the* chamber which farmer Harris and his wife now occu- 
pied, and ^knocked sharply at the door, exclaiming, “Harris, 
Harris 1 I want to speak with you I” 

The good fajftner was with diflSculty rousSEl; lor mougu iio 
man felt more w/.rmly, or, indeed, more vehemently, yet the 
corporeal had its full share with tlfh mental; and when the 
body was fatigued with more than its ordinary portion of labour, 
the^mi.Tul did not keep the whole being «v'aking. At length, 
howeyer, "he came eut, still drowsy, and taking tlic letter, 
ojazfid on it by*the light of the cahdle, “wrth lack-|^strc cyel” 
But Harding soon brcftight him to active consciOugncss, by 
?ay>ng,^‘Tbcy threaten to burn the village, Harris, unless the 
murderers be suffered to escape. I am g^ing^up to the church,^ 
where they are kept. #Wake some one tu sit up stairs. 1 
wfffdie before a man of them goes out.” • 

•“And sawill I,”"oried Harris; ^let me see; let me seel 
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My hearths asleep stilly butV I’ll, soon wake up. |Why, where 
the nfiSchief did this’^comtf from and he read too letter o^er 
again, with more comprehension of its Contents. When he 
had done, he swore vehemently, “ They shall find that the 
men of Goudhurst can m^tteh them,” he crssd; ^‘but we mast 
set about it quick,' Harding, and call up all the young men. 
They will come, that is certain; fof the devil himself has not 
their impudence; but they mast be well received when they 
do come. We’ll give them a breakfast, Harding^ they shan’t 
forget. It shall be called the Goudhurst breakfast, as long aa| 
men can remember. Stay, Fll just put od my coat, and get 
out the gun and the pistolo, w« shall want as many of those 
things as we can muster. I’ll be back in a minute.” 

From that hour till five o’clock the little village of Goud- 
hurst was all alive. Intimation of the danger was sent to all 
the neighbouring farmers; every labouring man was ronsed 
from his bed with directions to meet the rest in the churchyard; 
and there, as the sky became grey, a busy scene was displayed: 
some sixty stout men being assembled before the porch, most 
of them armed with old mqskcts or fowling pieces. Amongst 
those to whom age or habitual authority assigned the chief 
place, an eager consultation went on as to their proceedings; 
and though there was, as is generally the case in such meet- 
ings, a great difference upon many points, ye| three acts were 
lihVinimously decided upon; first, to send all the women apd 
children out of the village ; next, to despatch a messetrger to 
Woodchurch for military aid; and next, to set about casting 
bullets immediately, as no shot larger than slugs were to be 
found in the placed 

Tiie reader will probably ask, with a look of surprise, “ Is 
this a scene in North America, where settlers were daily 
exposed to the incursions of the savages?” and he may add, 
“Titis could not have happened in England!” beg to 

say, this happened in the county of Kent, less than a century 
ago; and persons are still living, who remember having b^.en 
sent with women and children out the village, that the 
men might not be impeded by fear for those theyiove^, while 
‘defending the spqt on* which they were born. 

A fire of wood was speedily lighted c by some of the men in 
Ihe churchyard ; others applied themselves with wjiat moiflUs 
could be procured to the casting of ball; others, again, woke 
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the still slumli^nng iimauitauis ui cuiiages *and Jpoasca 
roundy and wanifd the women tl& rem<ye t<^the neighbouring 
farms, and^the men tD#come and join their friends al/lie 
rendezvous; and a few of the best instructed proceeded to 
arrange their plan defence, barricading the gates of the 
ccuuitery, and bio^^ing up a stile, whici at tj^at time led from 
the right-hand wall, with aw old gi’ave-stone, against which 
they piled up a ileap of earth. 

The vestry, in which the prisoners had been confined, after 
Laving been Brought from Mj. Broughton’s at too late an hour 
to convey them to gaol, was luckily protected by strong iron 
bars over the windows, and a heav^ plated door between it 
amfthef church;* and the old tower oT the building afforded a 
strong point in the position of fhe villagers, which they flat- 
tered themselves could not easily be forced. 

“ How many men do you think they** can muster, Harding?” 
asked farmer Harris, when their first rude preparations were 
nearly complete. 

‘•1 can but guess,” ‘answered the smuggler; “perhaps two 
hundred. They had more than that in the Marsh, of wliom 
I hear some fifty were taken or killed; but a good many were 
,not there, who may, and will be here to-day; old Kamley for 
one, I should think.” 

*‘Theii we had better get into the church when they couk ,” 
rejjlied the fannlr ; “ they cannot force us there till the sol- 
diers <(10156.” 

“Did you send tor them?” asked Harding, 

“Oh, ^esl” answered the farmer, “ iialf-an-honr ago. I 
sent the youni; boy, who would be of no^good on^ the 
pony; and I told him to let Sir Kobert know, as he paSsSed; 
for I thought the soldiers mjght not meddle if they iuid not a 
magistrate with them.” 

“Very well,” replied Harding, and set himseh^ to work 
a'v^ay agiiin. 

Six o’cloclf was now past; seven approached iirul w^eiit by; 
the hand of the dial^ moved half-way *on to eight, and yet 
inching inilicated the^ approach of the smugglers.* la a few 
minutes alter, ^10 wever, the sound of horses’ feet galloping wag 
heal’d ; and a young man who had bt^n ^aced in the belfjpy 
R^icok out, shouted ftown to those below, “Only twol” and 
the next* moment .a horseman ij military half dress* witb 
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a servant behind him, ijode np at speed t^Hhe principaJ. 
entrance of the chnrchyard. ' 

come to help you, my mer.,” cried ^i,r Edward 
Digby, springing to the ground, and giving his rein to his 
servant* “ Will you let us in to your red(yibt? The dragoons 
^will soon be over^^ I s^t your messenger or^” 

“ Perhaps, sir, you may have your trouble for your pains, 
after all,” answered young Harris, opening the gate to let 
Digby and his horses in; “the fellows have not shown them- 
selves, and very likely won’t com^.” 

“Oh, yes! they will,” said the young baronet, advancing 
amongst them, and looking round on every side; “"1 saw a 
long line of men on horseback moving over the hill as i came. 
Put the horses under cover of that shed, Somers. You should 
cut down those thick bushes near the wall. They will conceal 
their movements. Have you any axes?” 

“ Here is one,” cried a young man, and immediately be set 
to work, hewing down the shrubs and bushes to which Digby 
pointed. 

In th© mean time the young officer ran over the groups 
with his eye, calculating their numbers, and at length he said : 
“You had better confine yourselves to defending the church; 
you are not enough to meet them out here. I counted a 
hundred and fifty, and there may be more. Station your best 
marksmen at the windows and on the roof ot the tower, and 
pitl a few stout resolute fellows to guard the door in c^se^these 
scoundrels get nearer than we wish them. As we all act 
upon our own responsibility, however, we had bcttci^ be cau- 
tious. and » abstain from offensive measures till they arc abso- 
lutely necessary for the defence of ourselves and the swuirity 
of the prisoners. Besides, if they are kept at bay for some 
time, the dragoons will take them in flank, and a good number 
may be captured.” v, 

“ We can deal with them ourselves,” said the voice of 
Harding, in a stern tone. He ,had been standing by, listening 
in grave silence, with' a gun in his han^, which he had bor- 
rowed at frrmer Harris’s; and now, as soon as he had sppkep, 
he turned away, walked into the church, and ciimbed to the 
rObf of the tower. oTh^j’e, after examining the priming of the 
piece, he seated himself coolly upon tlie little parget, amf 
lo^ed out ov«r the country^ 'I'iie moment aft^r his voice wa& 
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heard, cailing|from abovcK “Th^ are cominiar .up, Harris! 
Tell the officer. 

Sif Edward Bigby in the itieaii tinft, adyanced tf ^he 
gates to inture that th^y were securely fastened; but he' heard 
what Harding said, and turning his head, exclaimed: “Go 
into the church, and garnish the windows with marksmen, as 
1 s^id. I wHl bo with you in a momentr Here, Somers, 
help me here fona moment. They will soon pull this down;” 
and he proceeded calmly to fasten the barricade more strongly. 
Before he had accomplished this to his satisfaction, men on 
InMocback were seen gatherilig thick in the road, and on the 
little opep space in front; but he went on without pausing to 
look at^them, till a loud voice exclaimed: “What are you 
about there? Do you intend to^give the men up or not?” 

• Sir Edward Digby then raised his head, and replied: Cer- 
tainly not! Oh! Mr. Kichard lladfoid, you will have the 
goodness to remark that if you atlvance one step towards those 
gates, or attempt to pass that wall, you will be fired on from 
the church.” 

AVhilc he was speaking, h% took a step back, and then 
walked slowly towards the building, making his servant go 
first ; but half-way thither he paused, and turiiiug towards the 
>!‘uffians congregated at a little distance from the wall, he 
added aloud, addressing llichard Radfoni: “You had better 
tell your gang what I say, my good friend, for they will find 
wcitwill keep oiir^word.” 

As Tie "spoke, some one from the mass fired a jiistol at him; 
but tlic Ivdl did not take effect, and Digby raised his hand, 
waving to those in the church not to fire, and at the s^ine time 
hurry iiig his p:^.e a little till he had passedPtho door and* or- 
dered it to bo shut. 

“They have now fair warning,” Ite said to one of the young 
Iliirrises, who was on guard at the door; “but I will go up 
ab(;ve :.iid call to you when 1 think anything is necessary to 
bo done. • Reijiemboi*, my good fellows, that some order must 
be kept; and as you caunot all •be at the windov^s, let those 
•wdio must stand back Ibad while the rest fire.” ^ 

Thmi saying^. he mounted to the top of the* tower with a 
quick step, aud found Harding and fivi^ ot||ers ou the roofii 
Ij^ie horsemen in fj’onttof the church were all gathered toge- 
ther at a little distance, aud seemed iu eagei consi^Itatiou ; aud 
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am'dagst tbera the figure's jf young Eadford an i the two Ram 
leys, father and son, wjere ^conspicuous fron ’ the veheracn 
gdGvUves that thej‘ made, now pointing to theM;op of the ^ower 
now to the wail of the churchyard. 

I think we could bring a good many down as they stanc 
now,” said young William Harris, moving kis gun towards hi^ 
6houlder,.as if th inclination to fire were a'most irresistibie. 

“ Stay, stayl not yet,” replied Sir Edwar^ Higby; ‘4et it 
be cleaiiy in our own defence. Besides, yon must remember 
these are but fowling-pieces. At that distance, few shots 
would tell.” , , 

“ One shall tell at least, before this day is oyer/’ said 
Harding, who .had remained seated, hardly looking at^the 
party without. “ Something tells me I shall have vengeance 
this day.” 

“Hallo! they are g/'ing to begin!” cried another man; and 
the same moment the gang of miscreants spread out, and wiiile 
some advanced on horseback towards the wall, at least fifty, 
who were armed with gun^^, dismounted and aimed deliberately 
at the tower and windows. * 

“Down with your heads behind the parapet!” cried Digby, 
though he (lid not fiillow the caution himself; “no use of ex- 
posing your lives needlessly. Down, down, Harding I” 

But Harding sat where he was, saying, bitterl}^ “They’ll 
not hit me; I know it; they’ve done worsen already.” As ho 
V loke, a single gun was fired, and tlieu a volley from the.* wo 
sides of the churchyard wall, Oue of the balls whizzftd close 
by Sir Edward Digby’s head, and another struck t,hc parapet 
near Harding; but neither were touched, and the stout seaman 
did not move a iPmscle. 

“Now up, and give it them back!” exclaimed Digby; and, 
speaking <lown the trap- that led to the stairs, he called to 
those below, “Fire now, and pick them offl Steadily, 
steadily!” he continued, addressing his companiomv on^ tiie 
roof, who were becoming somewhat too maoh excited. “Make 
every shot tell, if you can; £ good aim; a goo’cl aim!” 

“Hero goes for one!” cried Williasi Harris, aiming at Jim 
Ramley,''and hitting him in the thigh; and instantly, f^orar the 
roof and the windoAvg of the church, blazed forth a sharp fire 
of musketry, which apparently was nU without severe clTect ; 
Cor the meij who had dismounted were throwJa into^ great con- 



and borsemenVho wefe advancing recoiled, f with 
eeveral of theiteorses plunging^iollntly.” 

The only one^n’the jpof who did n6t fiifl was. Harding? and 
he remain^ with his *gun resting on the pai'apet beside him, 
gasing, with a stern, dark brow, upon the scene. 

“There are tb?ee down,*' cried one^f the men. “and a lot 
of'liorsesl” 

But Eichard^Radford was seen gesticulating vehemently; 
and at length taking off his hat he waved it in the air, {shout- 
ing 60 loud that his words reached those above: “I will show 
yen the way, then;^et ever^ brave ncian follow mel’^ And as 
he spoke be stuck his spurs into his horse's sides, galloped on, 
and pushed hi8d)east at the low waK of the churchyard. 

The animal, a powerful hunter, which had been sent to him 
•by his father the day before, rose to the leap as if with pride. 
But just then Harding raised his gun, aimed steadily, and 
pulled the trigger. The smoke for a moment obscured Digby 's 
view; but the instant after be saw Richard Radfod falling 
headlong from the saddle^ and his shoulder striking tlie wall 
as the horse cleared it. • Thfc body then fell over, bent up, 
with the head leaning against a tombstone and the fegs upon 
an adjoining grave. 

“ There 1 that’s done!” said Harding; and laying down 
the gun again, he betook himself quietly to his seat u})Ou the 
parapet once mere. 

•“The dragoons! the dragoons!” cried a young man [mm 
the othdV side of the tower. But ere he spoke, the gang of 
villains were already in retreat, several galloping away, aiiJ 
the rest wavering. , 

Loading as^Fast as they could, the stofft yeomanry in the 
church continued firing^from the windows and from tlie roof, 
accelerating the movements of their assailants, who seemed 
only to pause for the purpose of carrying pff their woundijd 
CQmp.^uions. Sir Edward Digby, however, ran round to the 
opposite side. of tins tower, and, clearly seeing the advance of 
svnne cavalry from the side qjf Cranbrook, thoi^h tiie trees 
prevented ^him from fiscertaining their numbers, I > bade the 
r(5st f*»lIow, aMl ran down into the body of the church. 

“Now out, and after them I” h(^ ex<;jaimed ; “■we 
jojake some prisoners 1” But as soon as the large wooden 
doors wore thrown back and the peasantry werq seen pouring 
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forth, old Ramkf, who wla amoifgat the las(| who lingered, 
turned his horse and gatope^* away, his coin]|linions following 
ai^l^Bt tB they ctuld.* Four men founu on the ohtside 
of the churchyard wall, of whom two were livi5;g; but Sir 
Edward Digby advanced with several others to the spot where 
Richard Radford was V^ing. He did not appear to have mQved 
at all since he feii; and on raising his head, which had fallen 
forward on his cheSt as he lay propped up bf the gravestone, 
a dark red spot in the centre of the forehead, from which a 
small quantity of blood had flowed down over* his eyes and 
cheeks, told how fatally true the*khot had gone to the marK. 

When he had gazed on hitU for a moment, DigW turned 
round again, to look for Harding; but the man who bad ^lain 
him, did not approach the (5orpse of Richard Radford; and 
Digby perceived him standing near a low shed, which at tliat 
time encumbered the ^churchyard of Goudhurst, and under 
which the young baronet’s horses had been placed. Thither 
the strong hunter, which Radford had been riding, had trotted 
as soon as his master fell ; *’and Harding had caught it by the 
bridle, {lad was gazing at it wjlh a*thoughtful look. 

The last time Sir Edward Digby had seen him, before that 
morning, he was in high happiness by the side of poor Kate 
Clare; and when the young officer looked at him, as he stood 
•there, with a sort of dull despair in his whole aa{»ect, he could 
not but feel strong and painful sympathy nvitii him, in his 
<ki‘p grief. 

“Mt. Harding,” he said, approaching him, unhappy 
man is quite dead,” ' • 

“Oil I. yes, sir,” answered Harding; “dead enough, I am 
surc^ I hope iie ftbew whose hand did it.” 

“ I am soiTy to give you any further pain or anxiety at tliig 
moment,” continued DigbJ% sinking his voice, “ but I have 
li^eard that you a^’e supposed to have taken some part in bind- 
ing the goods which were captured the other day. For auglit 
we know', there may be information lodgitd against you, and 
probably th^vewvill be some otacer of customs with the tr^Top 
that is coqiing up. Would it not be iJfetter for y,ou to retire ' 
from this scene' for a little?” 

♦'“Thank you, thank you I That is kind,” answered 
Harding. “Life’s a load to me; biA a prison is another’ 
tiiang. I would iuivc given, any of those clumsy* fellows a 



hundred gumeAS to have sSot me ^ I sat there; 'but no. man 
shall ever fcake^me, aud clap me iii|a cell. 1 could..not bear 
that,^nd my polr Kate lying <kad thefe, t<Al llll^gb, 
say.” 

But before he could execute his purpose, a small party of 
di agoons, commaudedby a lieutenant, w^b Bigshett, the riding- 
oliidiu*, and two or'^^three of his companions, d&me up ut a trot, 
and pouied thrcygh the gate of the choi’chyard, which was 
now open. 

Sir Edwar^ I^lghy advanced at once towards them, if the 
tm^h must tohJ^ to cover fiarding’s retreat; but Birchett’s 
quick, siirewd eye had ran rouad the place in an instant, and, 
befov;c tl|e 3 'oung, baronet had taken imro steps along the 'path, 
lie cried, Why, there is Harding! Stop him I stop him! 
have information against him! Don’t let him pass I” 

“1 will pass, though,” cried Harding, leaping at once upon 
the back of Richard Radford’s horse. “• Now, stop me, if 3 ^on 
can I” and striking it with his heel, he turned the animal across 
the churchyard, taking an angle «,w\ay from the dragoons. 
Ibrchett spurred after him in a«ioraent, and the other pflicers 
followed, but the soldiers did not move. Passing close by the 
sjiot wlu?re young Radford lay, as the officers tned to cut him 
oif from the gate, Harding cried, with a wild and bitter laugh, 
‘‘He is a good Jeaper, I know 1” and instantly pushed his liorse 
at the wail. 

'-IJie gallant beast took it at once, and dashed away with it® 
rider ahlng^ the road. The officers of customs dared not trust 
their own cattle with the same feat; but Birciiett exclaimed, 
in a loud and imperative tone, turning to the lieuteiiant of 
tlrn goons, 1 ret^iire your aid in capturing fliat man. He is 
one of the most daring smugglers on the whole coast. We 
can catch him easily, if we are quick.*’ 

“1 do not know that I am authorised,” 8aid#the lieutenant,' 
not wclEpleased with the man’s manner > “where no armed 
resi.'^tance ts ajuireheiwled, ^ doubt if — 

“^ut there may be resistailbe, sir,”* repliec(^ Birchett, 
\sehemently ; “he is gofte to join his comrades. Yell, the 
rosfionsiyility your head! 1 claim your aid I Refuse it 
or not, as you shall think fit. I claim aiitUrecp^jre it instantly.’* 
“ hat do you think, «ir?” asked the young officer, tuniing 
io l^igby. 
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I *am nat in cpnmiand fiere,’* answered the other; 
“ you know your jjrders* 

give all lawful aid and asf>istarce,” saM the lieufc^ant. 
‘‘Well, take a serjeant’s guard, Mr. Birchett.” 

In haste, the men were di-awn out, and followed; Birchett 
leading them furiously ijn the pursuit: but ere they had quitted 
the churchyard, Harding was half-a-mile upon thfe roa^ and 
that was ail he desired. 
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There ^as a large lugger lying al no great distance from 
tjie beach, near Sandgate, and a small boat, ready for launch- 
ing, on the shore. At the distance of fwo or4hree miles out, 
might be seen a vessel of considerable size, and of that peculiar 
rig and build which denoted, to nautical eyes, that there lay a 
king’s vessel She was, indeed, ^ frigate of inferior class, 
which had been sent round to g>-operato with the customs, in 
the suppression of the daring sj%tem of smuggling, wtiich, as 
we have shown, was carried on in Romney Marsh, and the 
neighbouring country. By the lesser boat, upon the shore, 
stood four stout fellows, apparently employed in making ready 
to put off; and upon the high ground above, was seen a single 
officer of customs, walking carelessly to and fro, and appa- 
rently tnkjpg iittlef heed of the proceedings below. Some move- 
ments might be perceived on board the ship; the sails, which 
had been furled, now began to flutter in the wind, which was 
blowing strong; •and it seemed evident that the littfe frigate 
was about to get u^'der weigh. The lugger, however, remained 
stationary ; and the men hear the boat continued their labours 
for nearly an hour after they seemed in reality to haveluothing 
more 

At length, howoveu', coming at a furious pace, down one of 
the narrow foof-paths from the hjgh ground above, which led 
•away towards Cheriton *nd Newington, was seen JT ^'orsemai?; 
waving jiis hTind^ to those below, and passing within fffty yards 
of the officer of customs. The sailors, y^ho were standing by 
the boat, instantjy pushed her down to the v^ery verge of the 
Wift^r ;• the officer hallooed after the bold rider, but without 
causing him to pause fqr an instaiit /i. his course^; and down. 
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at thutfJering speed, across the road, and over- the sand and- 
sliijigte, Har<hng, Che seiuggler, dashed on, ti^; the horse^ that 
bore him stood foaming and panting b(^ide the boat.^ Instantly 
springing out of the saddle, he cast the bridle oh the tired 
beast’s neck, and jumped into the skiff; exclaiming, “ Shove 
• her off 1” . 

“ Arn’t there some more, Jack?” asked one of the men. 

“ None but myself,” replied Harding, “ an J' me they shan’t 
catch. Shove her off, I say; you’ll soon see who are coming 
after!”. < 

The men obeyed at once ; the boat was launched into the 
water; and almost at thy same instant, the party of dragoons’ 
who were in pursuit appeared upon the top of the rise, tullowed 
a moment after, by Birchett, and another officer of the customs- 
Tiie vehement aad angry gestures of the riding officer indicated 
plainly enough that he saw the prey had escaped him ; but 
while th^ dragoons and his fellow officer made their way slowly 
down the bank, to the narrow road which at that time ran 
along the beach, he galloped off towards a signal-post, which 
then stood upon an elevated spot, not far from the place where 
the turnpike, on the road between Sandgate and Folkestone, 
now stands. In a few minutes various small flags were seen 
rapidly running up to tlio top of the staff; and, as speedily as 
possible afterwards, signals of the same kind were displayed on 
board the frigate. 

In the mean time, however, Haixling and his pai>iy had 
' rowed rapidly towards the lugger, the sails of which were 
already beginning to fill; and in less than two minutes she 
w'ac scudding thnpigh the water as fast as the 'vind would bear 
her. But tiie frigate was also under weigh ; and, to both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced eyes, it seemed that the bold 
smuggler had hardly one chance of escape. Between Dunge- 
ness Point, and \he royal vessel, there appeared to be- no space 
for any of those daring manoeuvres by wdiich the sinall Vessels. 
engaged in the contraband trade, occasionally eluded the pur- 
.rnit of theif larger and more formidable, opponents; but Harding 
still pursued his course, striving to get into the open sea, before 
the frigate could cut him off. ‘‘ 

Bending unde'i thd press of sail, tlje boat rushed through 
the waves, with the uptide rimniug strong against her, -aud 
the spray dashing over h^r Jrom stem to sterii; ’uiit still,, as 
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She took an angle, thougH ^ acute'^ne, with the course bf me 
-frigate, the lattir gained up&n hei^evwy moment, till at length 
a shot, whistling across her bows, gaw. 4ier #ie signal to Wiig 
to. It is ^ji^dless to tell file reader, that that signal reoeiv^e^l no 
attention; but, still steered with a firm hand, and carrying 
■fevery 'Stitch of canvasf she could bear, the lugger pursued her 
wa}*. A minute ^lad scarcely passed,^ ere 4ash aiMi report 
came again frotr^ the frigate,* and once more a ball whistled 
by. Another and another followed; but, no longer directed 
across the lugger’s bows, they were evidently aimed directly 
at her; and one of them pasaed through the foresail, though 
without dvoing ^ny farther damage. The case seemed so hope- 
less,, no^ only t(i those who watchoi^ the whole proceeding 
from th^ shore, but to most of those who were in the lugger, 
that a murmured consultation took place among the men; and 
after two or three more shots had been fired, coming each 
time nearer and nearer to their flying mark, one of the crew 
turned to Harding, who had scarcely uttered a word since he 
entered the boat, and said, “Come,p8ir, I don’t think this will 
do. We shall only get our|elvss sunk for no good. We had 
better douse.'’ 

Harding look^ sternly at him for a moment without reply, 
and a somewhat bitter answer rose to his lips. But he 
checked himself, and said, at length, “There’s no use sacrific- 
ing your lives, you’ve got wives and children, fathers and 
moU^ers. 1 have no one to care for me. (let into the hoii 
and be btl* Me tliey shall never catch, dead or alive ; and if 
1 go 'to the bottom, it’s the best berth for me now. Here, 
just helj) *mc reeve these tiller-ropes that I may take slieltei 
under the corap:«ion; and then be off as fas* as you can.”* 

The men would fain have remonstrated, but Harding would 
hear nothing; and, covering himself as much as he c^nld 
from the aim of small arms from the vessel, he insisted thai 
the whoj^' of his crew should go and leave him. 

A short pause in Ij^e lugger’s flight was observable from th( 
shorcj and evefi-ybody concluded^that she. had struck. The 
^ow-Xoat, filled with men, was seen to pull off froHi !.er, anc 
lar^ bcaVy plls to flap for an instant in tlie wiild. Bui 
then her course was altered in a moment^ the sails filled agair 
witli the full breeze; going like a swalkn\^(>vcr the waves, 
»shS ‘dashed on towards the frusate, and passing her withli: 
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pi^^d*-range immediately sti0t^rf(Jross upon her weather- 
bow. • I H 

A cloud of smipke i:a!i aU along the side^f the frigate, as 
thi^ -bold and extraordinary manceh^re was ex<^^otcd. The 
faint report of small arms was wafted by the wind to the, 
shore, as well as the sound of several cannon; but still; 
whether. TTardi?i;^ wSs wounded or not tvounded, living or 
dead, his gallant boat dashed Readily on, j|;:id left the frigate 
far behind, apparently giving up tlie chase, as no honger pre- 
senting any chance of success. On, on, went tlic lugger, 
diminishing as it flew^ over th(| waves, till at length, to, the 
eyes even of those who watched from ‘the heights, its dark, 
tanned sails grouped picmselves iuto one, small Sj^)cck, and 
w^ere then lost to the sight. , 

The after- flite of that adventurous man, who thus, single 
and unaided, trusted J;iiniself to the wnde weaves, is wrapped in 
obscurity. The winter of these pages, indeed, did once sec a 
stern -looking old man of the same name, who had 'returned some 
few years before from distant lands, no one well knew whence, 
to spend the last few years ofra life, ’which had been protracted 
coDsidbrably beyond +he ordinary term of human existence, in 
a seaport mtvj^jty far from Folkestone. The conversation of 
the people place pointed him out as one vdio bud dor«j 

extraordin^ deeds, and seen stj^pSSj^b sights; but whether he 
was, iiideei, the Harding of life not, I cuniiot say. 

Pf one thih^, however, the readlr be certain, that in all 
the Statements reganiiug the snUr^gJer’s hiarvellt^ub* escape, 
the most scrupulous accuracy has been ^^^=ervo 'l, and that 
every fact is as true as any part of history, and a great deal 
nit>rc so than rno'.ft. 

Having now disposed of one of our principal characters, let 
me take the reader gentry by the hand, and lead him back to 
iJarboiirne Ilo^se. The way Ls somewhat long, but still, not 
more than a stout pjiau can walk without fatigue upsii a plea- 
sant nwnTiiiig; and it lies, too, among .sweet and dntcrcsting 
scenes, wdiich, to you and ta(i are, I trust, embSlIishcd by^some 
of the chai'ins of association.” «' • ' 

It was about six days after the attack u|>on*thc Cthurch rt 
Gondhurst, when a ^reat number of those personages wdth 
whom it has been ncccssaiy to mak<B the reader acquainted,^ 
were assembled in the drawng-room of Sir Haber/. Croylarid’s* 



mansion. One or two,' iTicleed, 'Were w^antiug, *even''df the 
party wiiich ftught have 'been iLpicted there, but Aeir.ab- 
sen<5b shall be {weouate^ for hereafreft llie baronfet WriVelf 
waai seeWW in the 4*m-ehalr, which he generally occupied 
inoro a mark of his state and dignity, than for comfort and 
cojivenlence. In the present instancy howgver, ne seemed to 
need sui^port, foAie leaned jieavily npon tlb arm of the chaii^ 
appe.ared liliguid and feeble. His face was very pale, his 
lips somewhat livid; and yet, though sudering evidently under 
corisi<ierii,bIc# corporeal debility, there was a look of mental 
itiief in his eyes, ai^id a sw^t placidby about liis smile, that no 
one lian seon*on his countenance for many years. 

Mrsi Barbarj^^was, as usual, seat'll at her everlasting em- 
broidery; and here wc may a» well mention a fact whicli we 
omitted to mention before, but which some persons may look 
upon as indicative of her mental chapacter; namely, that the 
ernbroidorv, though it had gone on all her life, by^no moans 
procoeded'iu an even cotu'se of progression. On the contrary, 
to inexperienced eyes, it scemed'as if no sooner w'as a stitci^- 
put in than it was drawi* oul, again; the point of the needle 
being gently thrust under thc^Ioop of rtm tlircad, aiuT then tiie 
arm extended ^ith an oven sweep, so as to withdraw the silk 
from its hole in'the canvass. Penelope’s wet^^as nothing to" 
J\Irs. Barbara CroylaruBs^embroidery :*^for the queen of Jtiisu:a 
only undid wlia4 sl^e had previously done, every night; and 
A^nrit^ Bab undij[ji it c^ry minute. On the present occaWou, 
shovj’Cb^'more busy in the retroactive process than ever, not 
only puUing out tlie silk she had just put in, but a great deal 
more; so that the work of the last three day$, wa^ in immi- 
nenr danger of total destruction. 

J'lr. Zachary Oroyland never sat down when be could stand'; 
for tlicre was about him, a sort W mobility and ^oiivitj^ of 
spirits, which always inclined him to keep liis body ready 4br 
ao^ ion. He so well knew that, when* seated, he was inces- 
santly inclinQ^l to s^tart up again, that probably he tliought it 
©Brittle use to sit down at all/ and cori^*queiitl^ lie was eye^ 
now upon his feet, miSway laetween his brotlvT aiJ ids sisfer, 
rubbing his hat>ds, and giving a gay, but cyid’^^il glance fiom 
one to the other. 

I .In a chair •near tflTo window, with his wild, but fine eye 
gazing over the pleasant product which the ^terrace com- 
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Tnanu€c:\, and apparently altogether 'absent in mind fiom the 
scQwe in the drawing-room, nm seated Mr. Osborn; and not 
fariWm Mr. Croyfend Abod Sir Henry Laytoff, in an ordinary 
riding-dress, with his left hand resting ofi the hrit ol^'’ *s sword, 
speaking in any easy, quiet tone to Sir Robert Croylard ; ah*(l 
nearly opposite to him Edith, with fier arm resting on the 
table, and' her chei^k supported on her haii?!. Her face was 
still pale, though the colour had somewhat returned; and the 
expression was grave, though calm. Indeed, she never re- 
covered the gay and sparkling look which had .characterised 
her countenance in early youth ; bat the expression had gained 
in depth and intensity more than it had lost in biYghtness; 
and then, when she did /iiilc, it was with ineSable sw.;;etness: 
a gleam of sunshine upon the deep sea. Her eyes were fixed 
upon her lover; and those who knew her well could Tcad iit 
them satisfaction, love,* hope, nay, ‘more than hope, a pride, 
the only firide that she could know, that he whom she had 
chosen in her girlhood, to whom she had remained true and 
liiithful througii years of sforrow and unexampled trial, had 
proved himself in every way v^thy of her first aftection and 
her long constancy. ^ y 

But Avhere wms Zara? where Sir KdwfTd Digby? for 
neither of them were present at the time. SVom tlie Jaws of‘ 
attraction between difiereiit terrestrial bodies, we have eveiy 
reason to infer that l)igby and Zara were not very far apart. 
IRfWever, they had been somewhat eccentric in their orbits; 
for Zara had gone out about a couple of hours befoPe, H’gby 
being then absent, no one knew where, upon a charitable 
errand, to caip’ consolation and sympathy to the cottage of 
poor Mrs. Clare, ^'hose daughter bad been cdtnrnitted to the 
earth the day before. Ho>v it bappejied, heaven only knows, 
but certain it is, that at ttte moment 1 now s])eak of, she and 
Dngby were walking home together, towards Harbouiiie 
House, while the servant led his iiorse at some (distance 
behind. 

Before thgy reached the hot^e, however, a long conversation 
hM taken place between the personage!k in the dr^wdng-room, 
of which I sli^ab-^tiinly give the last few senten«>s. 

* “It is true, ll^ny, it is true,” said Sir liobert Croyland, in 
reply to something just spoken by L^ton; V*and wo hgvg 
things to forgive; but yon far more than 1 hawe; and as 
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you have set me an exampJo ot cKJiig good tor evil, ariff aton- 
ing, by every ilieans, for a slight ^Tror, I will not be baej^^ard 
to do the same,%nd to acknowledge Miat it have acled^i^>st 
wj’ongly ^fwarda you,|for which may heaven forgive me, as 
yfflrtra^ done! 1 have small means of atoning for much that 
is past ; Ijirt to do S()J as far as possij^le, frgely and with my ‘ 
fiiir consent, take whe most valuable thing ]fhave to* give, 
dear chijd’s lian^: nay, hear me yet a moment. I wish your 
marriage to take place as soon as possible. I have learned to 
doubt of tinn;. and never to trust the future. Ssy a week^ 
foi^iiiglit, Edith; bnj^ let it •be speediiy. It is my wish; let 
4 nc say, fpr the last time, it is my command.” 

‘•Ihi;, brothe*’ Robert,” cxclaimc^^ Mrs. Barbara, ruining 
her embroidery irretrievably in the agitation of the moment, 

** y6u know it can’t be so very soon ; for there arc all the 
dresses to get ready, and the settlements to be drawn nj), and 
a thousand things to buy; and our cousins in YorkslTire must 
be inforniecf, and— 

“ 1) — n our cousins .ill Yorkshire!” exclaimed Mt. Zachary 
Oroylimd. “ Now, my dear )$ab, tell me candidly, .whether 
you have or have not any nice kittle plau ready for spoHing the 
whole, and thro Wiig us all into confusion again. Don’t ^ou 
fhink you’ could j\st send Edith to visit somebody in the small- 
pox? or get llarry Layton run through in a duel? or sonn^ 
other little comfortable consummation, uthich may make us all 
as ^mhap})y as possible?” 

“ tieally, brother Zachaiy, I don’t know 'whvaryou mean I” 
said .Mrs., Barbara, looking the picture of injured iimocoiice. 

“1 dare say not, Bab,” answered Mr. Croyland;, but I 
understand whaf you mean ; and I tell yofi it shall not *be. 
Edith shall fix the day; ^nd as a good child, she w'ill obey 
hcj‘ father, and fix it as early as possible. When on^e fixed, 
it shall not be changed or put ofl’, on any .account or con^ 
siilepitioa whatever, if my name’s Crpyland. As for the 
dresses, don’t j’ou tnouble your head about that; I’li undcr- 
tiike.4iie dresses, and have them ^11 down from Lo|[doii by the 
U^oach. Give me the sfte of your waist, Edith, iij m a piece 

strin#;, and yv"r Length from shoulder to ho^.* ^^iid leave all 
the rest to me. If 1 dbn’t dress her like#a M|&ommedan prhi^ 
■cess, may I riev^ hc^ fJismill&h again,” 

' Edith sutfledf bat ‘answered, 1 (jionH think it i|;ill be at all 
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necf^lary, iny dear uncle, put yW to the trouble; and I do 
not think it would answp fe purpose if you tcis^k it.” 

I will hfe irfy own way,” said Mr/Croyland; w.‘*you’ 
are mj pet; and all the matrimonial^ arrangeinetti^ shall be 
mine. If you don’t mind, and say another word, J^’h ' 
u])oh bein^ 'bridfsrnai^ too; for I can encroach in viiv' fiemaiidis 
A can tell you, aS^Weil as a lady^or a primt^' ndni.stcr.” 

As he spoke, the fiirther projrress of the isscMission was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Zara, followed by Sir Edwaril 
Hev colour was a little heiiihtencd, ar^xl her manner 
somewhat agitated ; bat she sh^ok haiyls with her uncle <aud 
Lfiyton, ncitiier of wdiom she had seen befevre during that 
morning; and then pa^^ng by her father, iivher way, towards 
Edith, she whispered a >vord*to him as she w’^ent. 

What, what I” exclaimed Sir Robert Oroyland, turning 
sudd(“.nly round towards I)igbj% with a look of alarm, and 
pr('S!«ing»liis left hand upon his side, she says yon have some- 
thing important to tell me, Sir Edward. PraV speak 1 I 
have from those wdio arc around me.” 

“I ,^«m sure, what I have tb say will shock all present I” 
replied Sir Edward Pighy. grl'i/ely; hut thy fact -is. I heard 
a, r(‘port this morning, from my servant, tiia/Mr. Radford had 
destroyed himself l^tst night in,prison; and^l rode ever as fast 
^•as T could, to ascertain if the rumour was correct. I found 
that it was but too ogcurate, and that tl-’C, nnlcjppy man ter- 
inimiic'd a career of crime by the greatest tinit he <*ouId 
commit.” 

“ Well, there’s one rascal less in the world; that’s some 
comfort,” said Mr. Zacliary Croyland; “I would rather, in- 
deed, ho had let^sume one else bang him, instead of doing it 
himself; for I don’t approve of suicide at all; it's foolish, and 
wicked, and cowardly. Still, nothing else could he expec/od 
Vrom such a mra; but what’s the matter with you, Robert? 
you S(em ill; surely, you can’t take this man’s dcaik much to 
heart?” 

Sir Robert Oroykand did pot reply, but made a faint sign to 
open .tle^ window, which w^as immediately done; and he 
vived u)uler*^-4i4jiflu(;uicc of the air. 

“ 1 will go rut fer a few minutes?’ be said, rldug; and 
Edith instantly starti^jg up, approachm (jjio g®* with him. Hfpii 
would liotf-sufier her, h^wy-ver. “ Eo, iny chilclp” he replied* 
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to her offer, yonoafi underiARind what I feel; shall, 
be better prciBCutly. * Stay hero^and let all this be settled; 
and*nimeiiiber,^dith, name the eafti|st ray possible; ^^rknge- 
with and Diglfr. Theirs cacr^take place at the samo 

Tha? he went out, and w^ seen, walking slowly to 

affd fro upon jili terrace for some mioj^es after. Jn 1 "% 
meanwjiilo Miefwar had commenced between Mr. Zachary 
Croylaud and hici younger niece. “Ahl Mrs. Madcap!’’ he 
exciaimed, ‘^so I hear tales of you. The coqffStte ha... Leu 
C'Ught at jenglhl Jfou ar# going to«conimit matrimony; and 
as birds.of aieathcr flock together, the wild girl and the wild 
boy in^st pair.’i ^ 

W’iLh her usual light, graceful step, and with her usual gay 
•anH brilliant smile, Zara left Sir Edward ^Digby’s side, and 
crossing over to her uncle, rested berth her hands upon hjis 
arm, while he stood as erect and stiff as a finger p(4t, gazin'.^ 
down upon her with a look of sour fun. l>ut in Zara’s, eyes, 
beautiful and beaming, as they were, there*v,'as a I . (.>f lita'pei’ 

feeling than they usually idiKSpluyed when jesting, I''- was her 
wont, with M'' Croylaud. 

‘‘WLIl, cliit, he said, “well, what do you w\ant? A iif'w 
gown, or a smai hat, or a riding-whip, vvitli a tiger’s head 
in gold at the top?” 

“No, my dear, uncle,” she answerc'^'^^but I want you not 
to ^'’ase me, nor to laugh at me, nor to abuse me jir^t iftw. 
For •■;-nce«in my life, I feel that I must be serioirt5; and I think 
even less loasiug than ordinary migiit lie too much for me. 
Ihn liaps, one lime or another, you may find out that ])*>()r Zara’s 
coquetry was inore apparent than real, aiTd that though she 
had an o’oject, 't w^as a better one than you, in your benevt)- 
l^iiice, v/crc disposed to think.” 

An unwonted drop swam in her eyes an she spoke; aftd 
Mr, CroyiuiHl gazed down upon her tenderly foi' a moment. 
Tiicn thib\Aiug his £»’ms round her, he kissed her chc'cL “I 
kilobit, my dear,” be said; “I know it.: kiditKhas told me 
■all; and slu;who has b?en a Und, good sistei^wdll, [ am sure, 
be a kftd, go'Kl Here, fake her away, A better 

girl doesn’t live, Avha/cver I may have «aid^* Ttic worst of it 
is, {jhc is a gwit diartoo ^od for you, or any othe» wild, 
liaiem-scar^m fellpw. /But st^- stay,” he c'^utihued, aa 
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forward langhRfg, and tobk Zara’s hand: “here’s 
soroetning with her; for, p 4 am sure you will •be a couple of 
spendthrifts, it is bm filfi 3 feu should h%ve souiAluiig to sel out 
upon.” „ ^ 

Mr. Qv>y^and, as he spoke, put his h?jid into the sqc Vtiwliat 
widc 'hlid yawning pocket of his broad- tailed coSi-fand pro- 
dfficcd his pocket-fi^ok, liom whic^i he dre\^ |prth a small slip 
of paper. 

pigby took it, and looked at it, but instantly held it out 
Mf.'*Groyland, saying, “My dear sir, iU is quite un- 
necessary. I claim not^iing butter hat’d; aiuPthat is iniae 
by promises which I hope will not be very long crerthcy are 
fulfilled.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense!” cried Mr. Croyland, putting away 
the paper with tbe back of his hand; “did ever any onc'^scft 
.such a fool? I tell y^n, Sir Edward Digby, Em as proud a 
man as ^oii arc; and yon shall not many my niece wdtliout 
receiving the same ])ortion as her sister possesses. I hate all 
’eldest as you well know; and I don’t see why eldest 
daughtejtr should exist either. *^ril» have them all equal. No 
dillerenccs here. I’/o'inade up to Zara th^disparity which 
one fool of an luiclc thought fit to put betwe^/ her and Edith. 
Such was always my intention; and morcov^, let it be clearlV 
laidcrstood, that 'when you have put this old carrion under 
ground, w’hat I lea;ji,.is to be divided l>etwecn them; all 
eqlial, all equal; co-heiresses of Zachary Croyland, Esq. 
.named the N-iibob, alias the Misauthorpe; and then, you 
like it, you may each bear in your arms a crow rampant, on 
an escutcheon of pretence.” 

“ Thank you, fnank you, my dear uncle, ”*'1answ’^ered Ediih 
Croyland, while Zara’s gay heart wa^ too full to let her speak; 
“ thank ,vou for such thon^ght of my sweet sister; for, indc(.'vi, 
th me, during l%ng years of sorrow and trouble, she has been 
the spirit of^ousolation, comfort, strength, even hope.” , 

Poor Zara w as overpowered, and she 'burst into tears. . ; 
seemed as all thi; feelings, »which lor tlie sake of othw she 
had so long sil|)pressed : all ti emotions, anxieties, and cares 
w^hich she l^i^^mpuTed or weated ligh.t.b 5 jj»Jn orden to give 
itid and suppoi t^ i^lith, rush.;d upon^^er at once in the mo- 
ment* of joy, and cve^w'helmedfher. 

“ Whiy, ghat’s the foolish girl , about?” exclaimed 
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Mr* Croyland; but thijp, drawing h^r kindly to hiflu, hefij^od^ 
Come, my deflr, we will make tjuce the following. 
3ou(]ifions: I avoVt tftasye you any inlre;«imia you sha8 do 
■ I ti ll you. | lu the ill’s! place, m Vour 
dry I p your^ears; for if Digby sees ho^ wftd vour 
Checks can**^i6ok wheu you’ve been crj^n g, j^ majlJfinftTaui 
Lliat arcmot|;jiiite such a« Venus as hei^fancies just^ow? 
I'heie; f’’ and he pushed her gently away from him. 

■iVliilc this gayer conversation had jjleu going *on^Jthii|, 
Mr. Osbor 4 .J)ad passed through the glass doors, and was wafE- 
ng^slowly lip and ddwn wilh Sir J^bbwt Croyhmd. The 
^iiltject llhy spoke upon must have becn^grave, for there was 
^loom iijtin both their faces when^they^t^eturned. 

J kno\v it,J\8aid Sir Kobert IVoylaud to liis companion, 
th<ey entered the room; “ I am quity well aware of it; it is 
that which makes me urge speed.” ^ 

If sneh be your view,” replied Mr. Osborn, are 

■ight. Sir Ibfliert; and heaven wdlH bless those acts v^hi^h aro 
iuih- inii*<..'r ouci* iinpresbions.” 

The party in tlic drawing luAn heard no more; afte, not- 
vitiistnndjiig thi> kindly efibrts<^)f Mrs.^ytl!>4i4ra. and a tliou- 
and little i).npedii%mts^ wdiich, “ with the veryu^Sf^^iirtLic'^ 
n the world,” she Veated or discovered, all the arrangements 
6]' the double marriage were made with gre^t promptitude and 
nceess. At the end of somewhat less fortnight. 

c't noise or parade, .the two sisters stood toget^' jr at iho 
Jtiji’, v4(] p^ulged their troth to those they tj'iily^ioveil. Sir 
lohert Cr^>ylan(l seemed well and ha}))»y; for during tlie 
ust few days previous to tlie wedding, both, his ijcakh and 
nrits had apparently improved. l>ut ere a month v as over, 
oth his (laugiiteK received a summons to return, as speediiy ' 
-s yossible, to Marbourne House, t'hey found iiim ^he 
K ii of death, wdth liis brother and Mr. Osborn®^ silting ‘beside 
iui. , Hut their father greeted them with a welf^f^onteiited 
mile, and fepioyial their tears a very (Mbreut tone Irom 
hilt whkdi^^had been generally apcuslouie^ to use^' 

My c^ar childien,” he said^m ji feeble vois^e, * ^ have 
ftenjonged for .^ur; and |hough life ha|i«f3fi»«>ome hap* 
^•r now, I have for inai^weekaseen dea^i ajrpl^iching, and* 
seen it with%«i! 1 «id not thuili it would have 

*eh so slow,«*and th&VwOT th« caucp of my hurrj'ing*" you^ 







